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DIALOGUE ON REVEALED RELIGION. 
MR EDITOR, 


I po not know whether I have not 
brought you into a scrape by seducing 
ou into the publication of my Dia- 
ogues. I do not suppose they have 
at all increased the number of your 
readers, and there are passages in them 
which I fear may offend rather than 
edify. Perhaps you would have judg- 
ed better, for the success of your a 5 
if you had at once rejected them, but 
I suspect you bear some resemblance 
to the hare in the fable, which, as its 
poet has said with so much naiveté, 
in a civil way 
Complied with every one, like Gay.-— 
I shall, indeed, be sorry if your 
complaisance to me can have inc 
the complaint commonly made against 
the sober sadness of your journal, or, 
what is worse, can have brought your 
orthodoxy into question. That I may 
not hang much longer a dead weight 
upon you, I quite approve of your 
knocking me off at once in your Num- 
for the present month ;* and to 
take away any suspicion that I am 
rather a disguised enemy than a friend 
to the great cause which I have un- 
dertaken ‘to support, i¢ my chief ob- 
ject in troubling you now with's few 
prefatory remarks.) 
-Tcannot ‘proceed ‘farther, however, 
without first expressing my great obli- 
gations to the only gentleman who 


L-hope, however, that my! lucubra- 
tons will be correctly printed. In the last 
Number, ..p. 225, 1 have»been made to 
Say previous to existence, for previeus to 

in, the following . page 


menage for 


seems to have taken any interest in 


my speculations—I mean your able 
correspondent who has adopted the 
signature A. B. It certainly has been 
very gratifying to me that he has so 
thoroughly entered into my views on 
the subject of Christianity ;—it was a 
happy thought in you to fet him see 
in manuscript the part of my Dia- 
logues in which these are brought 
forward, and which you are now about 
to publish, and I beg you to print, b 
way of notes,* the few remarks whic 
he we vere kindness to make on 
some detac passages, He is quite 
right where he, points, out, their de- 
ficiencies, but I cannot now mend 
them. I have never had any skill in 
patching flaws in any of may wee 
or, indeed, in improving them after 
the first heat of composition is over. 
Tam not vain enough to think that 
the very liberal praise which, amidst 
all its faults, he bestows upon this 
ai of my inquiries, is at all merited, 

ut he has seen distinctly the object 
I had in view, although I am far from 
supposing, as he in his friendly en- 
thusiasm affirms, that I have been 
able to attain it. 

It certainly has been my. aim to 


draw closer the, connection "between 


Philosophy and Religion, and,to sh 
to the men of genius, and letters of-th 


age, that, they will never 


cessfully their great gifts and negving- 
ments, unless they surrender th 
souls to those impulses of piety, which, 


through all the different views of na- 


We have complica with this ‘request, 
although these: notes are ‘mére hasty. jot- 
tings, and were never designed by their au- 
thor for publication. Eb. 
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ture and of tevelation, are the only 
sentiments which are congenial wi 
the force of reason and with the splen- 
dours of imagination.* When ‘these 
_ Dialogues were éomposed, scarcely any 
such atternpt had been made, other- 
wise a bolder and more decisive tone 
would probably have been preferable, 
—yet ‘although Christianity has, in 
the few years since they were written, 
made a great apparent progress, and 
has had the tide soca plets y turned, 
if one may say so, in its favour, scarce- 
ly uly writers have appeared who 
have directed their battery chiefly a- 
gains the errors and prejudices of phi- 
phical and literary men, andI think 
my work may still be usefil as a spe- 
clinen of the manner in which such men 
otight to be met and won. Dr Chal- 
mers atid some other great writers 
have done this after a sort-—they have 
yh into all the field of their spe- 
ulations the weight of powerful and 
commanding intellect, combined with 
the clearest intimations of sincerity,— 
yet ‘there is a’ repulsive tone about 
that ‘species of theology which they 
chiefly enforce, and about the manner 
in whith they enforce it, that keeps 
aloof the class of proud and indepen- 
dent thinkers from so much as inter- 
mingling ed minds in their ingui- 
ries. ‘It is this condition of things 
which T wish, if possible, ‘to have 
thaniged—and I do not despair yet 
of seeing the change effected. The 
Hiterature of the age must once more 
be throughout embued with Christ- 
Tanity, not bringing it all down 
‘some sup evel of evange- 
Tidal and formality, but, 
on the cotitrary, by showing the inti- 
mate connection between every thing 
that is’ clévared in sentiment, and pur 
iy taste, with the ts’ which 
‘Christianity holds out, ‘and with the 
‘feelings on which faith in its divine 
authority is built. In short;'the men 
of letters must be made to feel that 
‘while ‘they contintie on the anti¢hrist- 
jan side, are classing themsélyes 
littleness of and nar- 
‘row and confined “opinions, ‘and ‘that, 
“so far from attaining the true freed 
of intellect, they are ‘permirting thi 
‘noblest powers tobe 
Go sity that 6f mak- 
Chitistihns ‘is’ the ‘thérowgh 
‘Th tts the “heart ‘and 
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[April 
of a reasoner’ on Christianity’ is to 
convinee the understandings of’ those 
with whom he has to deal; and to 
show'them, ‘if he van, that» want of 
faith is an evidence of: a nartowness 
of mind, of which, at least, all men 
who lay claim to any intellectual supe- 
riority, ought to be heartily ashamed. 
And if he can even bring men from a 
motive tmhore suited tothe natural than 
the spiritual man, to regard it as a 
disgrace upon their understandings, 
and as 4 proof that they are not rising’ 
to the true level of the age in which 
they live, if they go on in a state of 
stupid inattention, or of dull indifter- 
ence to this vast subject,—he will do 
a great good to society,—and although 
the attack may not be’ made, in the 
first instance, upon the strongholds 
of sin, it will be a mighty matter to 
get over the reason and even the pride 
ot' men, at least those of the superior or- 
der, to thesideof Divine'Truth. When- 
ever a man has got Christianity in his 
head,—there if he is any 
thing, it will stick and work its own 
way,—there is no t matter by 
what entrance it got in. ** It is made 
all things unto all men, that by all 
means it may save some.” On this 
ke aoa it is, that I have felt very 

ttle concern in the course of the fol- 
lowing Dialogue, about the careless 
and ‘even irreyerent expressions 11 
which some of my speakers indulge, 
—that I have allowed them to pass 
scarcely noticed,—that I have not been 
very anxious to answer all the Deisti- 
cal objections,—and that I have rather 
slurred over many points of great 
importance in the Christian system. 
Incomplete as the defence is, { will 
yet venture to hope that no, man cal 
weigh it without seeing that. there is 
agreat deal’in it,—and_ that) it will 
rather have the effect of leading 0m 
men of genius in the same@ counse 


of inguiry, as. one , whieh: 
from being narrow. and) defieient\in 
original views, is, in 


comprehensive of all inguitiesvand 

opens into the most novel ands unex- 
results. This, in mypiopinice 
the: mode in »which C wd 


to find in your- correspondent A. Be 2 
tree thére is still; hot great 
‘room for another Dialogue ‘sipom 


viene bod vee 
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to enjoy your correspoudent's appro-. 
pation of the metaphysical degmas, as. 
perhaps, ha t 
i may, aps, Mave Put. 
too much weight upon these, and cons 
sidered them asof too great importance. 
way of peabin the. 
best principles to an extreme, and very. 
possibly in the use of unguarded lan. 
age { may have justly laid myself, 
open to misapprehension, and even to 
ridicule. At the same time, I think. 
it an useful point to be establish-) 
ed, and one which I cannot help, 
being persuaded will lead to some, 
curious and important views in pneu- 
matology,—to make out that an intel- 
ligent being, such as man, cannot but 
constantly read intelligence wherever 
it is presented to him,—-and that many 
of those principles which are called 
the first elements of reason, or the 
dictates of common sense, actually 
come to be resolved into elements of 
theology. The whole difficulty lies in 
this, that there is something in the 
present condition of human nature; 
whether occasioned by the fail, or by 
original formation, which always in- 
cles us to place a screen, as it were, 
which we eall Natyre, between us 
and the Deity ; yet I believe the fact 
to be, that whatever, in a‘ confised 
way of thought, we predicate of this 
thing called Nature, can only be made 
sense of, when it is explained by the 
supposition of a Divine intelligence 
involved in Nature, and that this ex- 
ation is really labouring in every 
being’s brain, but only. has 

very seldom strength to come quite to 
the birth. ‘This. notion is no novelty 
of mine, but is to be found expressly 
Stated by Bi Butler, though be 
does not see, Iithink, how much, may 
be made of ity 'The only distinet 
meaning of the naturals: (die 
is stated, fiaed,war settledy since 
what is naturak agmruch requires and 
presupposes agent to 
render it effect it-continual- 


ly or atistateds times, ad: what:is su- 


ture .or miraéaulous does to effect 


‘perna 
it Ausid-from hence it must 


follow, that person's notions of what 
ienataral will: be enlarged in propor- 


lett of Wéveldtion, in which one ‘tight 
come closer to particalz-s, antt-tise-a ‘more 
"authoritative language, and ‘if’ fin that 
the prevent onv at-all answensits end; I shall 
be much tempted to'try iy hand again. 


first paxt of my. 


Revealed Religion. 
I have not the happiness, however, . 


tion to their greater knowledge of tie. 
works of God and the linpnasis 
his Providence, Nor, is any 
surdity in supposing, that. there may) 
be beings in, the universe, whese 
cities, and knowledge, and views, may, 
be. so extensive, as that. the whole. 
Christian dispensation may to them 
appear natural, ¢. analogous Or con. 
formable to God's dealings with ether 
parts of bis creation ; a8 naturalas the. 
visible. known . course: of things ap» 
pears to.us; for there seems, scarce 
any other possible sense to be put up» 
on the word but that only in which 
it is here used—aimiler, stated, or uni-. 
form.” ts ot 

It is very evident,. that, if this.ie 
the seuse in which all men undet- 
stand, what is meant by the;courte.of 
Nature, all men are awate that there 
is. Mind in Nattrey,and are im .the 
constant habit of drawing. conclu. 
sions from that. perception . which 
are quite sound. and, legitimate, .al- 
though the perception itself is. lost in 
so great a chaos of disorderly appre> 
hensions, that it is very, seldom madé 
a clear and distinct object of separate 
thought. Thus it is, that, although 
the Altar of Nature has: ever been 
inscribed To tue Unsnown, Gon, 
all. men have yet.“ felt;,after him 
and found him” in the daily course 
of their lives, and have, in truth, 
acknowledged his existence in every 
one of their actions; in him 
we.,live, and -move, have. our 
being.” As intelligent beings,.we are 


constantly acting on the principles of 


theism ; 1¢ is owing only to.our core 
ruption as meral beings, that. we ever 
forget that we are. “ 
God,” and are apt to lose. sighs of, dis 
or. to. live a8.with 

+him,, in; the worlds’ Kor a semedy 
to this deep moral: ignorance. 


Gospel was graciously ushered ul. into 
the world, and although 
God. 


he hath apppinted in. whe whi 
he will j the world. in Fighter 
ess. by that Man whom. h¢ ath op 
daimed.;. whereof. 
the, 


puraace unto.all mign, 
him from 


w they of 
the dead,” will be 


uF, 
& 
| 
| 
i 
at,’ «yet, now. commandeth 
men. every where to. repont,..bécaus 
| the. conclusion of pidress to 
\ 


>. 


~ 
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ed to mock, ¢s some did in that ancient 
seat of philosophy ; however, 1 shall 
be very well 
far interested in this great subject as 


to be disposed to say, ‘ We will hear 


thee again of this matter.” 
4 PHILOTHEUS. 


Part I,—Preliminary Observations... 


THE 
Philo had appointed us to meet him, 
was one of those fine old avenues 
which are still sometimes to be found 
in such English residences as have not 
been entirely transformed by the o- 
perations of modern improvement. It 
ran along the summit of a steep bank, 
which was clothed by a continuation 
of the same lofty trees, and in the hol- 
low beneath, a little stream might be 
discovered, through their stems, wind- 
ing in arocky channel. The old man- 
sion-house, with its court and arched 
gateway, stood at the head of the a- 
venue, but, from the bending course 
of the bank, was scarcely visible from 
the place where our conversations were 


_ held. The grove to the other side of 


the avenue soon terminated in corn- 
fields, beyond which, at the distance 
of some miles, a bay of the sea and 
high hills closed the prospect. 


The sun had just risen from the 


waves, and was dispersing the ‘mists 
from the distant hills, and was shoot- 
ing his level rays between the trunks 
of the trees, when I walked out, and 
found Philo apparently lost in’ pleas- 
ing contemplation. We were soon 
joined by Cleanthes, who began with 
expressing those sentiments of ‘exhi- 
laration which are naturally excited 
by a fine sunrise, and in his moral- 
izing manner, he soon proceeded to 
draw analogies from the scene before 


him, to the circumstances ‘of human 


life. 

“The feelings, ‘said “he, which’ I at 
present experietice, have always seem- 
ed to mé to beat a close resemblance 


to the habitual ‘state of ‘that’ mind, 


which is enlightened with ‘true ‘views 
of ‘philosophy, ‘and: ‘has a warn 
rest “in ‘the’ of mankind) It is 
not only im, the sp 
nature ‘that such a mite 
it traces it equally 
thé “Warkneks, which, to 
radiante of 
plation is ever at hand to illuminate 
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pleased if they are so 


t, my Hermippus, where 


splendours of the sun 


the efffuence’ of Almighty benignity;- 
hitman’ afiirs, and w 
prehension, they may be ‘oliscared) 
ilosophic ‘content. 


CApril 
them. ‘To eye of uninstructed 
ignorance, how dark is that. grave 
which closes upon our mortal career ; 
or if it should seem to be the entrance 
to a new state of existence, how me. 
lancholy are thé phantoms with which 
superstition has peopled that un. 
known region! Or when, forsaking 
this dark inquiry, we contemplate 
merely the destinies of the human 
race in the present life, how sad to 
the vulgar observer are the probable 
fates of nations, and how seemingly 
fortuitous are the circumstances of 
their rise or of tleir fall! It is thus 
we find mankind in general grow dis- 
satisfied with themselves, and with 
the world, as they advance in years. 
Death presents then with nothing 
but a gloomy prospect, and they have 
no longer any interest in the course of 
affairs, when their own infirmities pre- 
vent them from taking an active share 
in them. ‘They have not philosophy 
enough to stand aside, look upon 
the game when it is played brewers 
and they have not acquired that firm 
trust in Providence, by’ which they 
may look forward without any emo- 
tion of alarm, but with the liveliest 
hope to their own dissolution, or 
to the other ——— of human 
mutability. If there is any discip- 
line to which I have in a more pecu- 
liar manner ‘habituated my mind, 
it has been at all times: to disco- 
ver the light of Heaven dawnin 
upon the darkness of the world, an 
I have so far succeeded as to have at- 
tained ‘a very equal and cheerful spi- 
rit, which I do not feel at all impair- 
ed by the approach of years. The 
chief obstructions to this temper of 
mind I have always thought to be 
scepticist and superstition,—the one 
of which prevents us from having any 
steady view of ‘the ordér of Provi- 
dence,—and the other distorts-and 
confuses it to our apprehension. The 
one I liken to the darkness’ of ‘night, 
the other to the dimness of twilight. 
Philosophy ‘alone -is the “rising ‘sun 
which frees ‘us from: the’ gloom and 
the spectres of both 
“But, Philo; what’ are the ana~ 
logies' the ‘splendid abject be- 
fore us has'suggested' to’ you, for your 
countenanee ‘seems to express’ some 
ight of this niormiing hour? 
T have ‘been: ruminating, cor 
fess, said Philo, ‘ott the triumphs of 
Philosophy, which, however, 1 a 
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not in. any respect inclined to une. 
dervalue.. The. rising sun. on 
this delightful .Jand,” carried my 
thoughts to.a different analogy, 
and to that eventful period. when. 
a luminary indeed arose upon the 
world, which, like the sun, was destin- 
ed to give light and joy, not. merely. 
to the contemplative sage, but to bless 
the toils of the husbandman, and. to 
warm and: invigorate the poor. Is 
there no interest, Cleanthes, in such 
a meditation, and is it quite delusive 
and unworthy of a osophere [I 
love philosophy as well as you do, but 
I do not quite relish the pride of her 
assumptions, and when I turn my 
eyes at this moment to. the sea-shore, 
I cannot but think of onz, who dis- 
dained not to converse with fisher- 
men, and to interest himself in. the 
happiness of the meanest of mankind. 
To this simple and -unambitious. ori- 
gin one of the leading religions of the 
world is to be traced, and whether or 
no itis to be ascribed to the, imme<. 
diate inspiration of Heaven, sure I 
am it constitutes one of the most 
singular instruments..which Divine 
Providence has employed, and 
mands a much closer contemplation 
than philosophers are commonly dis- 
posed to bestow upon it. 

Now I understand you, Philo, said 
Cleanthes ; and, .if:.your Christianity 
goes no farther than, your present 
statement, I am not much inclined to 
gonad with it. I know very. well 

lat reason and philosophy are not the 
means by which the body of mankind 
are to be led ; and, notwithstanding all 
the mischief’ of superstition, I am a- 
ware that it is through. its,means a- 
lone that any sense, of religion ,has 
been diffused through. the world, .. I 
am willing, then, at. once, to admit, to 
you, that those who;set themselves, to 
destroy the fabric of any national, re- 
ligion are by no means, to be, account- 
ed friends to their, species; all that. a. 
good citizen ought) to,,aim, at,is, to. 
temper its extravagancies and its, fol- 
lies ; but, suely, not... himself 
under any obligation, to believe in. its . 
authority or, its. dogmas., ‘The more 
every one. gains for himself, so, 
much the better, for him,andso much , 
the purer and. more elevated, will. his 
re become... I .am. 
realy, too, to,admit, that, in.the 
tory of every religion, much willap- 
Pear to make us admixe the srisdom., 


Tt 


and the goodness of Providence, by 
which falsehood and delusion are 
dered the sources of good, so much. 
so, that we are even for a moment ine, 
clined; to discover: truth their pre-, 
tensions. There is, in, fact, no,.relie, 
gion so absurd which has not gained 
the belief of many wise men, who 
would have: been able, too, to point’ 
out to you some of its aspects, or some. 
well-authenticated circumstances in its, 
history, so. extraordinary,, that, they, 
would be apt to shake the most stubs, 
born incredulity. _What more strik- 
ing proof of this than the history of 
antiquity supplies us with? To our 
apprehension, how. monstrously ab-. 
surd wére their religious systems! 
Yet look into the writings of Xeno- 
phon or of Cicero—you will find these 
philosophers gravely asserting facts. 
which L do not see very well how we 
can get over, and, were it not that 
these old superstitions are quite gone 
by,.and never come, before us in any 
serious temper of mind, I am inclin 
to. think that. the assertions,of, these, 
great writers might still gain converts, . 
as well as the more laborious treatises. 
of our divines.. We are in the habit, 
certainly, of seeing the favourable as- 
pects only. of our own religion, and, of 
seeing nothing in other religions but 
their absurdities or atrocities. Can we, 
affirm, then, that we are fair judges ? 
or is it not a monstrous want of phi- 
losophic candour to assert that the 
Mahometan must. be in the, wrong. 
when his mind, is influenced, by de- 
vout. feelings arising from peculiar 
views. of his religion, but that similar 
influences of Christianity are founded | 
in:infallible truth? For my part, I, 
have a reverence of a eertain kind for 
all formsof religious faith, and, though, 
I do. not suppose any of them are of. 
Divine origin, I regard them all as 
entering into the arrangements.of Pro- 
vidence. In every country, I believe, 
the philosopher can rise beyond them,’ 
—but..in every country, 1 believe, a, 
good, man_will refrain, from. directly, 
their influence ; he will 
T 


theologians, or, between one, Rech Of, 
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It,is curious, to observe, Cleanthes, 
id: Philo, , how i 
come to agree on most subjects, they, 
would but exercise a little temper and, 
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tional creed, yet felt that they were 
associated with all the splendid ac- 
tions which graced the history of his 
nation ; there was here besides no de- 
mand made upon belief that was not 
quite voluntary, and a man felt that 
he might believe or no, according to 
the humour that he might be in for 
the time. These superstitions, there- 
fure, could never excite any spirit of 
opposition or indignation, which the 
dogmas of priests naturally do. Is it 
the recollection of the disagreeable 
hours I passed while a child in learn- 
ing a catechism which [ cannot yet 
comprehend, that can inspire me, do 
you think, with that strong predilec- 
tion which you insist upon? ‘There 
are some very fine cathedral churches 
in this country which awaken many 
solemn thoughts when I contemplate 
them; but I scarcely recollect any 
other occasions in which I am inclin- 
ed to pay much tribute of respect to 
our Holy Religion. : 

Till I gain your respect and love for 
Christianity, said Philo, I will not at- 
tempt, Cleanthes, to win your faith ; 
but I do not despair of inspiring you 
with those sentiments, and then I 
shall have nearly accomplished all that 
I aim at. You have taken, I think, 
a very partial and prejudiced view of 
the circumstances attending its origin 
and progress, and, if you will give me 
leave, I will now meet you at some 
length -on the grounds which you 
have stated. | 

With all my heart, Philo, said 
Cleanthes ; and, if you do not alter 
my opinions, you will, at least, let me 
see more clearly the foundations up- 
on which yours have been formed. 

If we must begin with the Jews, 
then, said Philo, I cannot help ob- 
serving, that there is really 4 degree 
of extreme ill luck about that singu- 
lar x They are but in bad odour 
with Christians,—and they might, 
therefore, expect, that those who dis- 
like Christianity would be inclined to 
make a common cause with them. So 
far from it, however, we find -that 
they have no greater enemies than a- 
mong free-thinkers, by whom they are 
held in utter abhorrence. I am not 
much inclined to be their apologist ; 
but I do not think it quite fair to run 
them down according to the modern 
fashion. In point of moral qualities, 
I believe they were very much like 
the rest of mankind, and if they want- 


[April 
ed some of those shining features 
which inspire so much general admi- 
ration for some other ancient nations, 
yet in the most material respects | 
imagine they were fully their equals. 
With their pretensions to divine illu- 
mination, (say you,) they ought to 
have been examples to the rest of the 
world of every thing that is excellent, 
but instead of that, they were a peo- 
ple of narrow notions, of cruel dispo- 
sitions, and with nothing noble in 
their character. But supposing these 
pretensions to be true, which at pre- 
sent I do not insist upon, it would 


not therefore follow, that a constant 


miracle was to be wrought upon their 
wills and inclinations, and that they 
were invariably to be guided into the 
direction of virtue. ‘The most per- 
fect and complete revelation will in- 
fluence those only who are inclined 
to be influenced by it, and we can 
imagine, in a barbarous age of the 
world, an imperfect revelation, which 
may even seem to countenance some 
of the rude and inhuman practices of 
the times. There are many things 
in the conduct of the Jews which we 
ought to try, not by the maxims of 
our own age, but by the degree of 
moral light which was then prevalent 
in the world ; and although their re- 
ligion (whether it was of divine ori- 
gin or no) may, I think, be admitted 
to be the best that then existed, yet 
it was not so good that it could en- 
tirely free their minds from the dis- 
positions and opinions incident to that 
period of society. In the characters 
of those Jews who sincerely followed 
out the principles of their religion, 
you cannot, I think, reasonably de- 
ny, that there is something very ve- 
nerable and commanding, accompa- 
nied, I adinit, with various traits o! 
occasional barbarism or cruelty. _ 
Why do not the Jews, as a nation, 
appear as estimable as the Greeks or 
the Romans? Simply because the vir- 
tues of patriotism and public spirit 
can easily be supposed to form the 
character of a whole people, and from 
the peculiar circumstances of those 
nations, these virtues were most Da- 
turally called forth. It does not 
therefore follow that there were not 
many very flagitious characters amon 
those who were influenced by these 
powerful impressions, and if we ¢X- 
mine into the dispositions of these 
people, either in their private capac'- 
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ty, or in their conduct to other na- 
tions, we shall find that they were 
liable to the utmost enormities of pol- 
lution or of tyranny. From the cir- 
cumstances of the Jews again, public 
spirit was not their leading virtue so 
much as religion, and this latter is of 
too refined and delicate a nature to 
appear particularly estimable as the 
characteristic of a nation. Among the 
populace religion is ever apt to assume 
the form of bigotry and superstition, 
and the multiplicity of ceremonies in 
the Mosaic ritual, and the necessary 
separation which it enforced between 
them and every other people, not un- 
naturally contributed to the formal 
and unsocial character so commonly 
ascribed to the Jews. We ought to 
try, however, every nation by the vir- 
tues which are most natural toit, and 
we shall see these, too, best exem- 

lified in the leading personages of its 
listory. It is not on the three hun- 
dred Spartans who fell at Thermo- 
pyle, so much as on their illustrious 
leader, that our admiration is natur- 
ally fixed. They were all certainly 
endowed with the ardour of patriot- 
ism and of liberty, but we are not to 
fancy that they all exhibited the same 
purity of virtue which we ascribe to 
Leonidas. It is in this manner, that 
when we run over the Greck and Ro- 
man histories, our admiration is really 
fastened less upon the people them- 
selves, than on the great men, and 
their shining virtue is reflected back 
upon their nation. 

The history of the Jews is far from 
being deficient in illustrious and admi- 
rable individuals of the particular cast 
of virtue which their circumstances 
most naturallytproduced ; and surely, 
Cleanthes, a philosophical Deist need 
not turn away from the contemplation 
of such men as Abraham, or David, 
or Elijah. Whether from inspira- 
on, or from their native elevation of 
mind, these men, amidst an idolatrous 
age, were sincere worshippers of the 
one true God ; and_if their conduct 
occasionally did indicate frailty, or 
tyranny, or austerity, their errors 
may be forgiven amidst the sublime 
steadiness of their piety. In this 
single aspect I know nothing more 
elevated or imposing than the accounts 
handed down to us of the Jewish wor- 
thies, and whatever may be the truth 
of their history, I think that it is in 
its pages, that all mankind, whether 
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Christian or infidel, ought toseek for the 
finest examples of religious obedience. 
If the Jewish history is fabulous, it is 
not at all worse than other ancient 
histories of the same period, and if 
we do not give credit to its prodigies, 
we may, surely, credit all the narra- 
tives of natural events, and the ac- 
counts of character which it contains. 
It is not, assuredly, a romance from 
beginning to end, but it gives us the 
accounts of men who, whether they 
were inspired or no, acted and lived 
as if they were. A philosopher then 
may look upon them with as much 
respect, I should think, as he does 
upon Socrates, or with much more, 
because if they were not inspired, 
they were yet able, by the force of 
their own minds, to attain purer views, 
and more elevated sentiments of re- 
ligion, than even (as Bolingbroke 
somewhere has finely termed him) 
** that first apostle to the Gentiles.” 
These men, indeed, had some of 
the vices of their age, and so had 
every illustrious person who was ever 
heard of. Do you cease to admire 
Cato because he was harsh to his 
slaves—or Brutus, because he com- 
mitted a murder? Ido not mean from 
that strong expression to insinuate 
that the assassination of Cesar was in 
any respect comparable in atrocity to 
that of Uriah, or that it was not even 
an act of virtue in the apprehension 
of its splendid perpetrator.“ The 
crime of David, indeed, was not the 
vice of the age, but of the man, and 
is nothing more than an instance that 
a person in possession of power, 
though a virtuous man, may, on some 
occasions, be tempted to gratify the 
most irregular passions. ‘Ihis crime, 
accordingly, is branded with the se- 
verest stigma.by the historian who re 
lates it, and, notwithstanding his 
deep repentance, it remains a heavy 
stain upon the memory of the King of 
Israel. Many of his other actions, 
which we now think cruel, are to be 
tried, rather by the maxims of his age 
and nation, than by those of our times; 
and when every allowance is made 
for. these circumstances, enough will 
remain in his character to inspire no 
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* Brutus stabbed Casar from a motive 
similar to that which made Samuel put 
Agag to death. In both actions there was 
a sacrifice of private feeling on the altar of 
public duty. A. B. 
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common degree of love and venera- 
tion. He is the person, however, 
who is commonly selected as an ob- 
ject of abuse or ridicule by the wits of 
infidelity ; with all his good qualities 
he is, [ believe, in truth, the most 
faulty person of those who are held 
out to our admiration in this history. 
In the characters of the patriarchs, 
there are mingled with that piety, 
which is the leading trait of all the 
eminent men among the Jews, cir- 
cumstances of nature and of feeling, 
which render them, amidst all their 
rudeness, peculiarly interesting ; and 
in the characters of the prophets, we 
find instances of the most awful and 
commanding dignity and virtue. But 
I have dwelt too long, perhaps, upon 
this subject, and shall only add, Clean- 
thes, that the more you examinc it, 
the more I am satisfied you will view 
it in this light. * 


Part III.—On the Origin, and pro- 
gressive Influences, of Christianity. 


I cannor think, then, continued 
Philo, that it is to the discredit of 
Christianity that it rose among the 
Jews, who, whatever might be their 
faults in other respects, certainly pos- 
sessed better views of religion than 


{ | * There is a public spirit in the book of 
4 Nehemiah equal to any thing in the litera- 


, , ture of Greece or Rome ; (see 2d chapter, 
‘ | verses 19 and 20.) The religion of the 
in g Jews was a national religion, and their at- 


tachment to that religion was the same 
princiy-le with the attachment of an old Ro. 
man to his country. The death of Eli is 
as affecting as any thing in ancient history ; 
(see Ist Samuel, iv. 13, &c.) The ark of 
God was to Eli what the cagle was to the 
Roman soldier. I wish Philotheus would 
make some addition to this part of his Dia- 
logue, in order to introduce this beautiful 
passage : It would be a great ornament to 
his work. I think he would strengthen 
b gesting a few pas- 

es of Scripture, which he might place i 

The character of David seems to be quite 
as interesting as James the First of Scot- 
land, or Henry the Fourth of France. He 
resembles the latter both in his good and 
in his bad qualities; but he was not so 
happy in a prime minister. | 

Ezekiel among the captives at Babylon 
is as noble a as Marius among the 
ruins of Carthage ; (Ezekiel, xxiv. 15, 16, 
17, 18.)—Compare Elijah with Cato; 
** cuncta terrarum subacta preter 

A. B. 
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any other people then in the world 
and could exhibit in their history the 
most striking instances of the efficacy 
of that principle. As it was accord. 
ing to the natural order of things that 
such conquerors as Alexander or Cx. 
sar should spring from the bosom of 
the most warlike nations of antiquity ; 
so it was equally to be looked for that 
the best teacher of religious truth 
should arise among a people who were 
the best informed in religion. Yet [ 
know you would have liked revelation 
better if it had first appeared among 
the Greeks or the Romans, and I can- 
not but think that you owe it a grudge 
because your masters in wisdom were 
not likewise its promulgators. You 
have, however, very fairly owned that 
you are much impressed with the cha- 
racters of its first teachers. 

True, said Cleanthes ; but one hears 
so much of this topic, that one is apt 
to be tired of it. I delight in con- 
templating the characters of virtuous 
men ; but I wish them to be men, and 
to have some of the frailties of human 
nature. The Athenian went some- 
what too far, i own, who wished to 
banish Aristides because he was sick 
of the perpetual theme of his justice ; 
but the feeling was a natural one not- 
withstanding. Such prodigies, after 
the first surprise, are about as un- 
pleasing as every other sort of prodigy ; 
and the poet is right in saying of them, 
as he might have said of miracles of 
any sort, that “ the world ne’er saw” 
them. 

The great objection certainly, said 
Philo, to almost all representations of 
perfect characters is, that they seem 
unnatural,—there is a coldness and 
formality about them which are not a 
little repuisive, they must always be 
making set speeches, and keeping at 4 
distance from the familiarity of com- 
mon society, or when they descend to 
it, they show evidently that they are 
aware of their condescension, - 

ious AZneas is a personage of tt 

ind in , (for his intrigue with 
Dido is a very awkward attempt to 
bring him down to the level of com- 
mon mortals,) and Sir Charles Grab- 
dison, in fictitious history, still more 
remarkably. In such instances, how- 
ever, I t it is not so much per- 
fection as the want of it that dis- 
pleases us. The character does not 
come up to its pretensions ; the 
qualities represented do mot connect 
well together : it is the production, ™ 
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short, of some bungling human artist, 
not of that divine artificer, Nature. 
In real history we every now and then 
meet with characters that approach 
near perfection, and the nearer they 
come to it the more surely we love 
and are interested in them. Epa- 
minondas, Socrates, Titus, Antoninus, 
of these illustrious men we know lit- 
tle, except their virtues ; but can any 
thing be more delightful than to read 
of them? It is the study over which 
we weep with transport when we are 
boys, and which loses not its charms 
in our old age. Have you any dis- 
like, Cleanthes, to the perfection of 
such characters? What! of your old 
Greek and Roman favourites? No, 
surely. ‘‘ King Agrippa, believest thou 
the Prophets? I know that thou be- 
lievest.” 

But you are tired of this topic when 
applied to the first preachers of the 
Gospel, because I suppose the pulpits 
have been ringing with it, since the 
earliest ages of Christianity to the 
present time ;—common-places of any 
kind are no doubt sufficiently weari- 
some, but the plain remedy is to con- 
template the subject in itself, not 
through the medium of declamation.* 
The Athenian you mentioned would: 
have come nearer the mark if he had 
sought the acquaintance of Aristides 
himself, and avoided the tedious peo- 
e who were constantly speaking of 
im. - A daily intercourse with the 
truly wise om virtuous must surely 


" There are some human frailties in the 
character of St Paul, for which he requests 
indulgence. ** Bear with me in my folly ;” 
(see the Epistles to the Corinthians, passim.) 
These frailties would make the character 
more natural and interesting, if Christians 
were not afraid to remark them. They 
tay lessen our reverence for the character, 
but they increase ottr confidence. St Paul 
1s & very different character from the ‘* pius 
neas, fama super w#thera notus.” We 
do not see human nature in the Bible, be- 
cause we do not look for it; and when it is 
Pointed out to us we are as much surprised 
as when the telescope shows us mountains 
in the moon. It is, however, very much 
by the exhibition of human nature in the 

ptures that we discover the veracity of 
the authors. ['The remark, for instance, of 
master of ceremonies (** ruler of the 
feast”) in John’s Gospel, chap. ii. 9, 10, is 
exceedingly natural, and confirms the truth 
the narrative ; but we suppress the smile 
Which this passage wotild naturally raise if 
it occurred in any other history.] A. B. 
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be the most delightful kind of society, 
and the next best substitute is to 
study a lively portraiture of such per- 
sonages in the narratives of those who 
were their intimates. The friends of 
unaffected and simply good men are 
in the habit of speaking of them with 
animation and love, indeed, but with- 
ont any exaggerated praise, and some 
of the most interesting records which 
remain to us are such plain and faith- 
ful relations. How beautiful the cha- 
racteristic traits of Socrates, as they 
are given us in the memoirs of his 
disciples !—and are there not other 
disciples, Cleanthes, who have handed 
down the actions and discourses of a 
Sage, greater and more venerable, than 
Solomon or Socrates? Perhaps their 
narrative may be too homely to grati- 
y the taste of a refined scholar ; but 
this you must admit, that they seem 
quite free from the slightest tendency 
to exaggerate; and nothing can be 
brought out with less artificial colour- 
ing than the character of perfection 
which they describe. This advantage 
surely repays us, fully, for the absence 
of some Athenian elegancies of dic- 
tion ; and, whether or no the charac- 
ter was really such as they paint it, it 
is evident that they write from the 
get which it left upon them, 
and it is pleasing to think that there 
has been in human nature one. who 
could not be contemplated without 
this impression of his spotless inno- 
cence and disinterested benevolence. 
But you do not like the miracles in 
this narration. I will not, at once, say to 
you, Believe them tobe true; but [think 
I may ask you to believe that they are 
not voluntary falsehoods. ‘lhe authors 
of these records were confessedly ig- 
norant and unenlightened men, and 
so might fancy, perhaps, things to be 
miracles which were none; but the 
whole strain of their narrative forbids 
us from thinking that they contrived 
these miraculous incidents by design. 


It is very seldom, indeed, that any of 


these miracles have an appearance of 
trifling or silliness, so constantly the 
characteristic of the miracles of super- 
stition ; so that, whether natural in- 
cidents -were mistaken for miracles or 
no, still the substance of the incidents 
themselves is every way deserving of 
being recorded. If you can account 
for them by natural causes, I have no 
objection ; even the companions of So- 


crates, who were not but 
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philosophers, tell us occasionally of 
things very like miracles—does this at 
all invalidate our belief in their good 
faith—or prevent us from deriving in- 
struction from the wisdom of their 
master—or from delighting in the 
contemplation of his virtues ? 

As to the history of Christianity af- 
ter the age of its origin, which is so 
disagreeable an object of contempla- 
tion in your opinion, it would require 
a very long discussion if I were to ex- 
amine it minutely ; but there is no 
need for doing so. The persecutions 
in the first ages, or, as you will pro- 
bably say, the exaggerated accounts 
which ecclesiastical historians have 
given of these persecutions,—the un- 
interesting dissensions between the 
church and its various sects after it 
became more established,—and, final- 
ly, the tremendous encroachments of 
the Roman hierarchy,—all these, I 
am willing to admit, are but unpleas- 
ing subjects of meditation ; and to one 
whose mind has been filled with the 
splendid scenes of Greece or Rome, 
—who is “‘ warm from those sacred 
walks, where at each step imagination 
burns,”—I can easily conceive that 
the contrast must be sufficiently re- 
volting- But you ought to recollect 
that this is not so much the history 
of Christianity as the history of those 
rude and barbarous times which suc- 
ceeded the decline of the Roman em- 
pire. Suppose Christianity had not 
then existed in the world, there would 
not, it is probable, have been so much 
religious controversy in the narrative 
of those dark ages; but do you be- 
lieve that it would have presented 
much more agreeable food for contem- 
plation ? The same disgusting specta- 
cle of the crimes and weakness of des- 
arsed the fury and atrocity of bar- 

arian conquerors—would have equal- 
ly presented itself, and, instead of the 
virulence of churches and sects, we 
should have witnessed the horrors of 
sanguinary superstitions. Instead of 
the singular and unprecedented sub- 
mission with which these barbarous 
invaders adopted the religion of the 
empire which they. oyerthrew, (we 
can scarcely expect that they would 
equally have become converts to the 
creed of Jupiter,) the savage rites of 
Odin and the Druids would have been 
established on the ruins of the more 
elegant superstitions of antiquity. 

Notwithstanding, likewise, the ran- 
cour and absurdity which are the 


[ April 
prominent features in all religious 
controversies, I cannot but persuade 
myself that the moral influences of 
Christianity were by no means lost 
even upon the very actors in those re. 
pulsive scenes. An imperious sense 
of duty, however unenlightened, in. 
fluenced equally the church which 
rsecuted and the sects which rebel. 
ed ; and the emperors and barbarous 
chiefs who took a part in such contro- 
versies, gave a loose to their tyranni- 
cal dispositions with less expence of 
conscience than if they had been pur- 
suing the ordinary caprices of lust or 
revenge. 

The truth, however, undoubtedly 
is, that the real history of Christiani- 
ty is much less that which appears 
upon the surface of events, than that 
which is entirely withdrawn from 
public view, and can only be discover- 
ed by certain regular or occasional in- 
fluences. Since Christianity came in- 
to the world, human affairs have cer- 
tainly exhibited a progressive aspect 
which never belonged to them before. 
However striking the improvements, 
both moral and intellectual, of ancient 
Greece and Rome, there seems an in- 
stability and insufficiency about them 
‘which could never serve as. a solid 
foundation for the progress of man; 
and whenever these states declin- 
ed, all their acquirements gave way 
along with them, or remained only 
in the libraries of the studious, where 
they, too often, did little else, than 
exercise the impertinence of useless 
disputation. ‘Take the world as it 
now stands, with all your admiratior 
of antiquity, Cleanthes, you surely 
must admit that there is more sound 
sense and sound principle existing 
now, than in those ages of your idola- 
try. I know you willascribe all this 
improvement to the progress of phi- 
losophy ;—but then I say whence has 
philosophy made this progress? I sup- 
pose you will tell me it is all owing. 
to the art of printing! Now, do you 
really suppose if the art of printing 
had Sen invented in ancient times, 
the principles of morality and of rea- 
son would have been much better un- 
derstood than they were? I do not 
deny the mighty influence of this 
art—of the invention of gunpowder— 
and the discovery of the mariner’ — 
compass—and, if you will, the dis 
covery of Justinian’s Pandects at A- 
malphi—and as many other ‘discov’- 
ries as you please=but this I say, that 
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Christianity laid the foundation for 
all sound improvement in religion, in 
morals, and in philosophy ; and that 
without this grand and original dis- 
covery, all the others upon which so 
mueh weight is put, would have done 
little more than to have gilded the 
chains of error, and to have added re- 
finement to cruelty. While the gross- 
ness of the heathen superstitions re- 
mained, was it possible that any sound 
views of religion could have found age- 
neral reception ?>——Morality in its per- 
fection hangs indissolubly on religion 
—men will never have their minds 
clevated so far as to admit the prin- 
ciples of universal justice and univer- 
sal benevolence, unless they believe 
that the world is governed by a Being 
who is perfectly good and impartially 
just ;—patriotism, indeed, may go far 
in purifying the morality of the citi- 
zen—but, then, patriotism to his own 
country will only stimulate his injus- 
tice to all the rest of mankind :—this 
was the state of morals which we find 
in the ancient world, and which was 
really not much more perfect in the 
treatises of the philosophers than in 
the practice of the people. Now, in 
such a state of things, what would 
have been the effects of the art of 
printing ? In the first place, the priests 
would have employed it to give every 
sort of possible support to their super- 
stitions, and would have invented an 
infinity of additional tales and illu- 
sions to have amused the credulity of 
the vulgar. The philosophers would 
have despaired of establishing any 
better creed, and would probably have 
been less free on the subject of reli- 
gion than they were. Then the in- 
vention of gunpowder—if it had been 
made by the Greeks or Romans at the 
period of their great comparative su- 
periority in other respects—the result, 
( think, must infallibly have been the 
extermination of all other nations on 
the face of the earth. It has hu- 
manized the art of war in Christen- 
dom—because it has become equally 
well known to every separate nation 
—Why? because, during the periods 
of peace, every Christian nation has, 
trom its religion, a common bond of 
union with every other, and even, in 
certain respects, during the times of 
war and hostility,—so that the im- 
provements of one soon become the 


improvements of all !—See the effects — 


of this discovery where these sympathe- 
tic bonds werenot felt! The conquer- 


ors of America had not the sentiment 
of Christians towards the poor infidels 
whose territories they seized,—and 
here we find their miraculous instru- 
ments of war employed only in the 
work of extermination. 

So that, after all, said I, Philo, 
Christianity is only a bond of union 
between Christians, and is rather a 
source of disunion between Christians 
and the rest of mankind. This is 
quite as bad, or rather worse, than 
the distinction between the Greeks 
and the barbarians. An infidel in the 
eye of a Christian is scarcely regarded 
as a human creature. 

I will admit, Pamphilus, said Phi- 
lo, that such too often has been the 
practice of Christians, especially in 
rude times, and it is this I sup- 
pose which Cleanthes meant when he 
said that there was something in the 
spirit of this religion which has con- 
stantly led to bigotry and intolerance. 
It is this unpleasing spectacle which 
meets us perpetually in the controver- 
sies already mentioned between dif- 
ferent sects of Christians, and which 
appears in still more hateful colours 
in the conduct of the Spaniards to the 
poor Indians. I maintain, however, 
that the spirit of Christianity is quite 
opposite to this hateful appearance, 
and if it had not been for the secret 
influence of this spirit, intolerance 
would have proceeded to still greater 
lengths than it has ever done. The 
only thing in Christianity which seems 
to afford it any countenance, is the 
fact, which every Christian necessari- 
ly maintains, that his religion is the 
only true one ; but the deduction from 
this fact that he is entitled to despise 
and to persecute either infidels or he- 
retics, is not a deduction made by his 
religion, but merely by the pride and 

ossness of the human mind. Int 
Waliccicten religion, if I am not mis- 
taken, the- deduction is fairly made, 
and it is declared a duty, I believe, 
to force, at the point of the sword, the 
true faith upon the world. 3 

The spirit of Christianity most un- 
doubtedly is a spirit of universal cha- 
rity,—and I say it is the silent in- 
fluence of that spirit, which, notwith- 
standing the monstrous mistakes and 

rversions of Christians, has still 
ech employed, wherever the Gospel 
has been preached, in carrying forward 
the wae of the human mind, and 
in uniting the energies and the affec- 
tions of the species in progressive views 
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of general good. In the widest range 
of intolerance, the great principle of 
Christianity that all men are the chil- 
dren of one equal God, and that all 
will equally appear at the footstool of 
one common judge—that all are bound 
to contribute to the good of each 
other, and to love in like manner as 
they have been loved ;—it is impossi- 
ble, I affirm, however this principle 
may have been hid from the people 
by their own ignorance, or by the arts 
of priests—however their minds may 
have been distracted from its contem- 
lation by foolish doctrinal disputes— 
bat that still its influence must have, 
in some degree, been felt, and have 
contributed to the ultimate establish- 
ment of those benevolent and enlight- 
ened opinions which are now ver 
prevalent in the world, and whic 
philosophy Jays claim to as her own, 
with somewhat toc great a spirit of 
exclusion. 


Part IV.—On the Evidences of 
Christianity. 


In this view, Cleanthes, I am per- 
suaded that the prejudices against 
Christianity will every day become 
fainter as the world becomes better 
and more improved, because all these 
improvements proceed really from the 
spirit of Christianity, and meet witha 
constant support from it. Therefore, 
I believe that the numbers of the 
faithful will always be on the increase, 
for it is not to be denied that infideli- 
ty arises much more from prejudices 
against Christianity than from any 
great deficiency in the evidence,—and 
if men were once disposed to believe, 
they would soon swallow what appear 
to them, at present, the greatest ca- 
mels in the way. I cannot otherwise 
account for the diversities in this re- 
spect, among men whose abilities were, 
in all fair computation, not very 
unequal. Why should Newton be 
convinced of the truth of that which 
to Bolingbroke or Voltaire appeared 
mere childishness and old wives’ fa- 
bles? Newton had.a mind to be 
convinced, and the others had not, 
and here 1 believe the main difference 
lay. You will admit too, that the 
chief prejudices against Christianity 
are those which you have now brought 
forward, such as, the appearances of 
bigotry and narrowness go frequently 
seen in its adherents,—religious wars, 
men cutting each other’s throats about 
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the most unintelligible points of fait} 
—the monstrous absurdities 
crimes which have found a shelter 
within the walls of convents; of 
these, and a thousand other similar 
topics, the most frightful pictures 
may be exhibited, and have often been 
by those who have had a distaste to 
Christianity, in our age. We find, 
accurdingly, some of our most cele- 
brated historians the greatest and 
most dangerous opponents of this re- 
ligion, because they have it in their 
power, apparently without any mali- 
cious design, to increase this preju- 
dice as they carry on their narrative, 
by bringing forward all those ugly as- 
pects which have disgraced the Christ. 
ian world; less can be done by the 
most plausible arguments directly 
aimed against the evidences of Christ- 
ianity; very plausible things you 
will admit have been said on the other 
side, and the day will be carried by 
which ever party has the partiality of 
the judges inits favour. Now, I say 
the partialities will increase for Christ- 
ianity,—the bigotry of ancient times is 
an old story, and if it found any thin 
like a colour in any part of the sacr 
writings, the more enlightened and li- 
beral spirit of modern times, undoubt- 
edly, is more distinctly approved of. I 
know not that the world can make an 
advance of any kind in any one prin- 
ye of charity or good affection,—in 
which it will not find Christianity its 
auxiliary and friend, so that I real- 
ly am at a loss for any reason for sup- 
posing that the affections of men will 
not warm towards the Gospel. 
As to what will happen, Philo, said 
Cleanthes, I am not very anxious to 
investigate. I do not pretend, like 
some of your favourite authors, to the 
gift of prophecy. I will own you 
would do more to remove my préju- 
dices, if you showed me any thing 
very ‘esis in what has happened. 
I believe men are going forward in 
improvement, ‘but, perhaps,),% may 
think one of the most striking signs 
of improvement, in the present age, 1s 
the general ineredulity, respecting a! 
those systems of superstition, v hich 
have usurped the throne of true reli- 
ion. As to your assertion, that Christ- 
lanity favours all the progress that 
has been made, or .can be made, ¥! 
the human mind, I ‘believe there 
nothing more in it than that now 
since priests have found that they a0 
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not make men cut each other’s throats, 


gs you said, for their entertainment, 


and the world will go on improving 
in reason and humanity, in spite of 
theirefforts to the contrary, they are, at 
length, obliged toturnround and to say, 
that such are the dictates of Christ- 
ianity no less than of common sense 
and benevolence, and no doubt they 
are so in most instances, and so I be- 
lieve they would be found to be (at 
least if it was for their interest, the 
muftis could easily make it out) the 
dictates of Mahometanism or of the 
religion of the Hindoos. Do you not 
think the Bramins could find in their 
sacred books innumerable precepts re- 
specting universal charity, which 
would easily suit the spirit of an im- 
proving age? It has happened that 
the Christian world has led the way 
in improvement, and I will admit you 
this too, if you will, that of all reli- 
gions, Christianity is the best adapted 
for such a state of things, it is the 
least obstacle in their way that a po- 
pular religion can well be, and is, if 
you please, in some respects favoura~- 
ble to them; but must I therefore 
transfer my love of philosophy, which 
is the real moving spring in every im- 
provement, to a religion which I must 
still look upon as merely popular, of 
however mild a nature you may make 
it out to be, and can I torget the rava- 
ges and the misery which it occasion- 
ed, before philosophy brought it un- 
der subjection ? 
Really, Cleanthes, said Philo, I 
think you are deficient in your usual 
candour, in your manner of judging 
this question. When you look upon 
the condition of human affairs in a 
course of ages, in what manner are 
you to decide upon the influence of 
any leading system of laws or opi- 
nions, upon their direction? First 
examine, in itself, the system,—is it of 
a kind, a benevolent, a humane, or is 
it of a dark, a cruel, a bigoted charac- 
ter? Is it of the latter kind ?—then 
you may ascribe in a great measure to 
its Influence the traces of cruelty and 
of superstition which may be exhibit- 
rough a series of ages; . still 

more Mee may ascribe to its palsying 
and chilling touch, the stationary or 
declining aspect of that part of man- 
kind over which its influence extends. 
Is the system of the former character, 
and do you find human affairs under 
its influence of a mixed and sometimes 


doubtful description? Do you see on 
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the one hand many marks of bigotry 
and wretchedness? Surely it would 
be unfair to ascribe these appearances 
to it, however they might shelter 
themselves under its name. Do you, 
on the other hand, see many more a- 
greeable appearances, a gentler and 
more courteous spirit diffusing itself 
intothe intercourse of nations,—thede- 
cencies of private life, and all the kind 
affections gradually becoming more 
refined and chastised,—even in barba- 
rous times a splendour of romantic 
heroism, softened by the mildest and 
most generous feelings,—as men went 
on in improvement, always new rays 
of light breaking from this benevolent 
system to encourage and to guide 
them ; is it not fair to say, Cleanthes, 
that these are the real influences of 
such a system, and that the other ap- 
pearances are to be traced to some- 
thing different ? 

Apply this to Christianity. Priests 
to be sure have been often to blame, 
(though there is a foolish hue and cry 
about them, which I should scarcel 
have expected you to have joined in,) 
but where is there any thing in the 
gospel about priests, and how slight is 
the authority upon which their claims 
have been built! “ Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will found my 
church.” Will you really, Cleanthes, 
deduce the papal usurpation from 
these harmless expressions, as from 
its philosophical cause, although a 
have been wrested as a pretext for it 
Is there any better foundation in 
scripture for any of the follies of any 
church, Papal or Protestant? What 
ground for virulent controversies, for 
animosity against those who differ 
from us in opinion in religion, for at- 
tention to forms and outward ceremo- 
nies, in preference to real piety and 
benevolence ? Surely Christianity has 
not been the cause, however it ma 
have been the accidental cover for 
these things ; yet it was necessary to 
cover up Christianity itself first ; 
whenever the scriptures were laid 
open at the Reformation, the real na- 
ture of this divine institution became 
every day more apparent. It was not, 
then, Christianity that ever was re- 
sponsible for the vices and absurdities 
of Christians—from them (as it is 
beautifully expressed by a great phi- 
losopher* in a letter to Mr Gibbon) 
we cannot reasonably draw any other 
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( tesy of chivalry, and in a more en- been born in any other form of faith, 
ae lightened age have promoted the plans you would never have become philo- 
ME, of universal benevolence and improve- sophers. The benumbning influence 
ee ment, these virtues which, through of a dark superstition would have fet- 
Hi Pea the long series of ages since the first tered all the freedom of your thouglits. 
q at introduction of Christianity, have You did not make yourselves ; you 
ah ever been exhibiting themselves in are the creatures of centuries far back, 
a 8: some form or other, standing in the Had there been. no Martin Luther, 
girs place of light and liberality in dark there would never have been a Vol- 
eee ig times, and catching every gleam of il-  taire or a Cleanthes—had the Author 
pe lumination with joy, in times of phi- of Christianity never taught, there 
a losophical discovery, may be fairly would never have been a Luther. In 
rt it traced to the influence of the gospel all these traits of Christianity, which 
ri. e, upon the character of the Christian come upon one when they are not 
tH world, and they are the lines of sepa- sought for, I discover traces of its 
sat ration which ever have been, and ever truth, and perhaps the firmness of 
aa will be, the boundaries between the my conviction may arise from circum- 
i . kingdoms of truth and of error. stances which have had but little 
ot ge It will scarcely serve your purpose, weight with other minds. 

i ; Philo, said I, if you propose to deduce Its influence certainly upon the cha- 

4 4 the truth of Christianity from its racter of society, since it was first in- 


ih 


inference than that the purest stream 
will be discoloured in its course, when 
it flows over “‘ the muddy bottom of 
human nature.” But the virtues of the 
Christian world, those which distin- 
guish it from every other portion of 
mankind, which in rude times showed 
themselves in the gentleness and cour- 


beneficial influences upon human so- 


in love with a delusion ? 

At the worst, Pamphilus, replied 
Philo, you will only be in that con- 
dition in which all mankind have 
been before you. On the subject of 


religion, men have ever attached them. 


selves to the creeds of their country, 
and have never been very eager to 
have their pretensions disputed. The 
heathen philosophers were far from 
being pure Deists, but had a disposi- 
tion to believe along with their coun- 


trymen. I know of no sects of phi- 


losophers among the Mahometans who 
are Very strict in canvassing the autho- 
rity of the prophet. I only ask your 
prejudices on the side of Christianity, 
even although you may have no clear 
conception of its proofs. Strange, that 
the best of all religions, (Cleanthes 
confesses it to be so) should be that, 
of all others, which men are the least 
disposed to embrace implicitly! But 
this very circumstance arises from the 
unshrinking excellence of the gospel. 
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It invites men to canvass its eviden- 
ces ; and, accordingly, it is not blind. 
ly reverenced like those superstitions 
which men are afraid to examine, lest 
they should find them delusive. At 
least philosophers owe some gratitude 
to Christianity for training them up 
in this freedom of thought. Had you 


troduced, is a very striking ground of 


accuracy. ‘They all deserve a close at- 
tention, but in this desultory kind oi 
conversation, it would be impossible to 
do them justice. The fulfilment of pro- 
phecies, the evidence of miracles, 
see you smile, Cleanthes,) the inter- 
nal evidence from the excellence ot 
the religion, and the character of its 
Author—its wonderful progress over 
the heathen world—all the revolu- 
tions in human affairs conducing only 
to its stability—these, and many other 
topics of discussion, all of which are 
well worthy examination, and many 
peculiarly interesting, I must leave 
at present, as [ could not treat them 
with effect ; and I shall rather have 
recourse to a mode of argument which 
I do not remember to have seen 
brought forward. 

I will own to you then, that my 
faith in the divine origin of the g0s- 
pel is never so strong, as when I hap- 
pen to look at a map of the world, 
and recollect very casually the history 


ig Re fe ciety, supposing these to be much evidence, and one which will always 
a} ee more apparent than you have stated become more so, the more genuine 
am them to be. And I really do not sce that influence becomes. I have touch- 
UPS ee very well what you propose by en- ed that subject very imperfectly, and 
ae | gaging our affections for this religion, now, since you are leading me into the 
A ; F if, after all, you cannot distinctly direct evidences of Christianity, I can- 
Te ; ‘ prove its truth? Why should we be not enter into any of them witb much 
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of the human race. I put my finger 
upon the small district of Judea. I[ 
recollect, that eighteen hundred years 
ago, in that little region, there inha- 
bited a singular, retired, morose sort 
of a people if you will, but still a na- 
tion which, by some means or other, 
were not ok am I cast my eye 
round upon every other country of 
the earth. I see superstitions of the 
most hateful and degrading kind, 
darkening all the prospects of* man, 
and corrupting his moral nature in its 
source. I sec some of these nations 
fur advanced in many accomplish- 
ments of understanding, and many 
virtues of character, yet unable to 
shake off the tremendous load of error 
by which they were pressed down, 
and irregular accordingly, and capri- 
cious, both in the management of 
their reason, and in the direction of 
their affections. I see this little spot 
of Palestine despised and scorned by 
those proud nations, who could not 
for a moment bave conjectured that 
any thing which é¢ could offer them 
would have had the slightest influ- 
ence on their condition. I now see, 
in that despised country, a teacher 
arise from the lower orders of the 
people, who was himself no less dis- 
regarded by his countrymen, than his 
country was contemned by the rest of 
the world. No matter,—his instruc- 
tions made their way, and though he 
himself perished in the cause, yet his 
followers, men too of no remarkable 
powers of mind, carried his doctrines 
into other nations, and in no long pe- 
riod, all the splendid apparatus of su- 
perstition fell before them. What do 
I see now? The little pin-point of 
Judea swelling out to embrace one- 
half of the globe—by what means? 
not by force of arms, but by the pro- 
gress of opinion. All the nations of 
Europe, one after the other, Greek, 
Koman, Barbarian, glorying in the 
name of this humble Gulilean,— 
armies, greater than those which 
Xerxes led to the subjugation of 
Greece, swarming into Asia only to 
et possession of his sepulchre,—-a new 
world added to his dominion,—and at 
this hour, the east and the west, the 
north and the south, throwing down 
their treasures before his manger! 
How is all this—are the whole hu- 
man race gone mad—or is it only a 
few philosophers who will not see 
with the eyes of other men to whom 
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that epithet is more justly due? At 
least, Cleanthes, (for if I gain this, I 
gain almost all that-I am concerned 
about,) is there not something in this 
representation to make the philoso- 
phers be a little modest in their cri« 
ticisms, and to exercise a little of that 
suspense of judgment which they are 
so much given in other cases to re- 
commend? Is it fit that they should 
treat with contempt those whose 
minds are swayed with this remark- 
able and unprecedented view of things, 
supposing Christianity had no other 
proof in its support? If the opinions 
of Socrates had made so great a pro- 
gress, and had had so lasting an ef- 
fect, would not you have been ready 
to contend that there was some kind 
of divinity about Socrates ? 

In vain will you tell me that the 
history of the Mahometan religion is 
equally wonderful! Mahomet was a 
conqueror, and in that particular is 
not more remarkable than Alexander. 
The means by which his influence 
was extended were, therefore, suffici- 
ently obvious. The influence of his 
religion itself, I cannot but impute, 
ehiefly, to the previous influence of 
Christianity. ‘The great blow had 
been already struck against idolatry 
and superstition. Men were prepared 
to believe that there might be a teach- 
er from heaven,—and it was not, 
therefore, a great stretch of belief to 
suppose there might be a second as 
well as a first—or to suppose him the 
minister of God who came with the 
vengeance of an invincible arm. The 
marvel in Christianity is, that it went 
on step by step without much effort 
of human ability, and without any 
previous attempt of the same kind. 
Moses gave a religion to a single na- 
tion. What a new idea to give a reli- 
gion to the whole world! How unac- 
countable, that this plan should have 
been carried intoeftect, without, almost, 
any thing being done for it except de- 
claring that it should be done! God 
said, ‘‘ Let there be light, and there 
was light.” The Author of Christ- 
ianity said, Let my religion be spread 
over the world, and it was spread. 

I say, supposing there was nothing 
valuable in the religion itself, this 
singular history might well stagger 
the unbeliever ; but when the religion 
of the Gospel is the perfection of reli- 
gion~-when the philosopher can de- 
yise nothing more elevated than: its 
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piety, or more enlightened than its 
moral precepts—why should he be so 
averse to receive it—or, more unac- 


countable still--why should he be so | 


eager to banish it from that world 


which it has descended to bless an 


to save ? 


Pant V.—On the Christian 
trines. 


I nave admitted already, said Cle~ 
anthes, that the attempt to root out 
Christianity, or any other religion, 
from popular belief, is a mischievous 
one ;—all I want is the liberty of pri- 
vate judgment. I do not mean to 
deny that the picture which you have 
exhibited is a very curious one,—and 
it is enough I think to show, that 
Christianity is a great instrument 
in the hands of Divine Providence, 
but it mey be so without being de- 
rived immediately from God. There 
are things, indeed, in the original 
records which contain its history, 
that forbid this supposition. Pro- 
phecies and miracles may be proofs to 
you, but I will own I cannot but re- 
gard them quite in another light. 

I have a long metaphysical argu- 
ment, Cleanthes, said Philo, in proof 
of miracles,—or, rather in opposition 
to the famous argument which sup- 
poses that testimony can never prove 
the occurrence of such events. It is 
founded on the principle which you 
have already h me bring forward 
with so much zeal, and apply to so 
ane different points—I mean m 
iar notion of the nature of belief. 

elief in human testimony is confi- 
dence in the veracity of man ;—belief 
in the regular recurrence of’ natural 
laws, is, when traced to its founda. 
tion, confidence in the plan of Divine 
wisdom and ness ;~—neither the 
one nor the other species of belief’ is 
originally founded on experience, or 
is merely the effect of custom on the 
mind. They differ in this—that be- 
lief in human veracity applies to pars 
ticulars ; for instance, if a man tells 
me that a thing happened which did 
not happen, then my confidence in his 
veracity must be at an end. Belief, on 
the other hand, in the continuance of 
the laws of nature, is ofa general kind ; 
—I believe that the sun will rise to- 
morrow—because such, I have reason 
to think, is the plan of Divine wisdom 
in which I have confidence ; but it 
wiil not take away my confidence in 
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the Divine wisdom although the de. 
sign may vary in some respect, or may 
not always be what I look for. Tr 
there was a direct promise, indeed, 
that the sun should rise every morn- 


ing, and on one morning it should 


not, then I should not know what to 
think, But there is no such promise. 
My belief in man, then, and my belief 
in nature, are not contradictory, even 
although I should believe the story of 
a miracle ;—but your objection to mi- 
racles, I imagine, is not of this kind, 
—you will not believe them because 
ou think them absurd,—you would 
lieve a revelation much rather on its 
doctrines than on its miracles. Now 
this is very natural for a philosopher, 
—but do you not think miracles and 
prophecies were assisting to the reli- 
gion with those people among whom 
it was at first introduced, and, there- 
fore, were very important proofs to 
them ?* They required sensible signs ! 
If, then, the religion came from God, 
as you may obtain proof from its na- 
ture and character—why not suppose 
that these signs were real and actual- 
ly happened ? There is nothing con- 
tradictory and impossible in them, 
and they have very seldom any ap- 
pearance of childishness and absurdi- 
ty, as most other miraculous stories 
have,~—why not then give full credit 
to the greater number of them, car- 
rying this along with you, mercly, 
that they were not designed for you 
so much as for those among whom 
they were exhibited ; and if there be 
one or two which you cannot credit,— 
why, as to these you may suppose there 
is some mistake. I see no necessity (as 
proofs of events in history are for the 
most part conducted) that there 
should be a mathematical certainty, 
with respect to every part of scrip- 
ture. 
Considering the matter in this li- 
beral view, it surely is more natural 
that a divine teacher should have the 
— of working miracles, than that 
should: not, and whatever you may 
think, thete is something to me Incx- 
pressibly magnificent in that long 


* Suppose that miracles were wrought 
in order to convince those who could not 
perceive the force of the internal evidence, 
as Lot was allowed by the angel to xe Be 

, because his fears would not allow a 
to fly to the mountains. . See Genesis, * 
15.22, 
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train of prophecy, sometimes brighter 
and sometimes more obscure, by 
which, for so many previous ages, his 
arrival was foretold. Yet these are 
points, Cleanthes, which I would ra- 
ther avoid if possible in the. present 
discussion. Whenever you find any 
absurdities in scripture, at least what 
seem to you to be absurdities, I would 
not have you resign your own reason,— 
but why, therefore, conclude that the 
whole history is a fabrication ? Scrip- 
ture secms to me to be thrown among 
mankind, and, in some respects, to have 
partaken of the common lot of every 
thing which man is concerned in. It 
would not appear so true, if it were 
scrupulously guarded in every quar- 
ter, so that you could no where pick 
a hole in it. 
‘But it is not only the events which 
I object to, said Cleanthes ; I cannot 
be reconciled to the doctrifes of reve- 
lation, at least wherever it differs from 
natural religion ; its only use, as it ap- 
pears to me, has been in spreading 
purer principles of religion through- 
out the world, than there was any 
likelihood to happen under the Hea- 
then superstitions; but this it may 
have done, whether we are to account 
it actually the offspring of Heaven or 
no. Its doctrines, in other respects, 
ni to me sufficiently, that Heaven 
iad nothing to do in its origin. 
Pray, Cleanthes, said Philo, to what 
doctrines do you allude ? | 
I will take as instances, said Clean- 
thes, the doctrines of the Trinity and 
of the Atonement, which really ap- 
= to me of no very tenable nature. 
f you will tell me they are mysteries, 
and say nothing about them, it will 
be your wisest plan; but why mys- 
teries >—-what purpose can they serve? 
_ 1 will own to you, replied Philo, it 
18 Not on the side of its mysteries that 
I am chiefly in the habit of contem- 
plating Christianity. ‘To me the evi- 
dence of its divinity is sufficiently ap- 
parent, in that very circumstance 
Which you acknowledge,—its having 
read of religion 
through a ighted world. Con- 
sider, I beseech you, Cleanthes, what 
these principles are, and how precious 
4 gift it has been in this view to man. 
k to the faith of the Christian. 
He looks up with an eye purified from 
the film of superstition to the eternal. 
Fountain of light, of goodness, and of 
happiness. He feels that he is walk 
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ing ina world which Divine benefi- 
cence made, and which Divine wisdom 
is every where ordering and guiding. 
In all the events of life he feels a hea- 
venly hand leading him on, spreadiug 
flowers in his-way, or lifting him over 
When the hour of death 
comes, he lies down under the pro- 
tection of that gracious Guardian, and 
rejoices, even amid the pangs of dis- 
solution, in the light of Heaven which 
is opening to receive him. You say 
that philosophy might have taught 
you all this,—no, indeed, it could not ; 
you have these views and hopes more 
steadily grounded than Socrates had, 
—because, Cleanthes, without know- 
ing it, you too are a Christian. Your 
masters in wisdom imbibed the spirit 
of Christianity with their mother’s 
milk, for the wisdom of ancient times, 
ou will admit, has been improved in 
its passage to you. But is there no- 
thing divine in the design of impart- 
ing all these sublime hopes to the 
humblest inhabitant of the cottage, 
no less than to the meditative sage? 
That was the design of the Author of 
Christianity, and Sow well has it suc- 
ceeded? Providence favoured it, you 
say, but this is no — that he was 
sent by Heaven. y I should be 
apt to believe so wise, so gracious, so 
benevolent a teacher, on his simple 
word that he was so commissioned. 
Why should he not have been? Be- 
cause he was not a Greek,—or because 
he was poor,—or because he had no 
ambition to make a display! Preju- 
dices, Cleanthes,—prejudices of which 
philosophy ought to be ashamed. His 
simple wisdom,—his poverty,—his 
death, fitted him more than any thi 
else, for that sublime office in whic 
he engaged—that of being the teacher 
and instructor of the t and 
most miserable. See how the cir- 
cumstances which his countrymen 


could not relish, render him dear to 


the ov body of mankind! What 
but his poverty, his affecting death, 
are the themes of the humble cotta- 

? We, who live in better circum- 
stances, think and feel less on these 
points. Are we, therefore, better able 


to judge of them, Cleanthes? Is’ 


there not something in the daily la- 
bours and distresses of the poor, which 
brings Christianity home to their 
hearts? ‘There is in all this a divine 

tion, which to me is worth a 


thousand arguments. A religion of 
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this kind carries truth in a thousand 
different aspects. 
But let us come to those mysterious 
doctrines which you cannot relis 
They are the subjects of infinite dis- 
yates. The worst that ean be said of 
them is, that we do not Reecly un- 
derstand them; but is that any rea- 
son for rejecting what every one, at 
once, can understand? As to these 
doctrines I cannot but think that the 
have been brought too much forward, 
as if they constituted the leading 
points of Christianity.* This has 
made churches contend about them 
with an undue zeal, as if the conten- 
tions of a church would, finally, fix a 
truth one way or other ; and again, 
those who have attacked them, have 
in like manner been tempted to pull 
them down, with as much bitterness 
as was shown by those who set them 
up. A great deal of this spirit is still 


prevalent, and [ am not at all surpris- . 


ed that it disgusts man ple with 
every sect of Christians. What more 
cold, tedious, and wire-drawn than 
most discussions in support of the 
doctrine of the Trinity? What more 
petulant, pertinacious, and dogmati- 
cal, than the common efforts of the 
Unitarians to show its fallacy? In 
like manner, how fanatical (eloomny 
or enthusiastic, according as it may 
happen) are most of those modern 
doctors who are for ever insisting upon 
the most mysterious views of the A- 
tonement ! How apt are they to under- 
value the exertions of human virtue, 
and how often do they,. entirely, lose 
themselves in the clouds! How bare 
and deistical, on the other hand, is the 
Christianity in which this doctrine 
has no place, and how little does it 


seem to differ from the religion of na-— 


ture! It appears to me, then, that 
both these doctrines are inseparable 
from the gospel, but that they ought 
to be satich more left to the private 
apprehensions of individual Christians, 

an be made the subjects of public 
elucidation. I would have very little 
written about them, but I would have 


* These doctrines. may be perhaps com- 
pared to pctores the of which can. 
they are held 


want of 
books. “They throw as much colouring on 
the background of the picture. ea 
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them both felt and brought home to 
the heart... As to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the principal point in it js, 
that the Author of Christianity was in 
one apect of his nature infinitely 
superior to man,—and, in a manner a- 
bove all human conception, related to 
sod. I may not have expressed myself 
with Athanasian precision, but this 
is enough, [ think, to awaken the re. 
verence which the doctrine aims at in. 
spiring. As to the doctrine of Atone- 
ment, we are to believe that the ac- 
ceptance of man could never have been 
accomplished by himself, but is due 
only to the efforts of the Saviour, and 
to the divine mercy; the death of 
Christ was the greatest effort of his 
love ; much therefore was done by it; 
we know not, perhaps, how much ; but 
surely we may believe that it was an 
event of infinite consequence to our 
future welfare, and for which, there- 
fore, we cannot be too deeply grate- 
ful. Is there any thing absurd in 
this, or rather, is not the death of this 
wonderful Person a circumstance which 
it is impossible to contemplate without 
the most protound emotion ? It would 
be wise to feel it generously, and like 
men, and we should do so, much more, 
if we did not screw ourselves up in 
stiff opinions, and become entangled 
in a war of words! I see nothing of 
these irritating controversies in Scrip- 
ture. I see these things recommend- 
ed to the hearts of Christians ; and as 
so much has been done for them, and 
heaven itself. has stooped to their 
feebleness,—I. hear them, in these 
sacred books, called upon to follow 
Christian virtue to the uttermost, and 


She will teach them how to climb 
Far above the starry chime. 


The more, Scripture is studied with 
an enlightened spirit, the. more,)all 
difficulties about mysteries» wilh ya 
nish, that, is to; say, mem wallsee at, 
once what. they,.can, comprehend, a0! 

what points are, placed beyondtheir 
comprehension ; .and,abont,the Jatter, 
they will never enter,,into, any 
cussion whatever, but will derive from 
the distant,.glimpses, of trash, which 
they may discover in them, food for 
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who attack the mysterious points al- 
juded to. There are, indeed, con- 
templations suggested by them, which 
lead, to the noblest, and most profound 
views of the Divine government. ‘hey 
show us the union of justice and mer- 
cy in the ways of God to man, and 
teach the thoughtful spirit to rise 
above all impertinent strictures on the 
benevolence of the Deity. In the 
sufferings of the Son of God, we see 
grounds for a supposition which 1 for- 
merly suggested, that if we were ac- 
uainted with the whole mystery of 
the universe, we should probably find 
the strongest evidences of the Divine 
goodness, in those very appearances 
which are, the most gloomy, and se- 
vere. ‘The mysteries of Christianity 
suggest many such animating con- 
clusions to the reflecting and feeling 
mind, yet they are conclusions which 
cannot easily be taught to others, and 
which every one may best form for 
himself, as indeed every one must in 
some degree be led to them, when he 
attains those open and grand doctrines, 
which are so distinct that they have 
never been mistaken—the being and 
attributes of God—the immortality of 
man—and the infinite stake which 
depends upon his conduct ‘in the pre- 
sent life. When we are deeply im- 
pressed with these lofty doctrines, it 
is easy for us to feel that. He who 
taught them, and who confirmed their 
truth by the spotless virtues of his 
life, by his devoted death, and by his 
resurrection from the dead, was far 
greater than man, and of a higher na- 
ture than our imagination can reach. 
It is further apparent to us, that as 
we are ourselves neither innocent nor 
strong, we require both forgiveness 
and aid, and that we cannot lay claim 
to these graces as our due, but must 
Teceive them on the terms, on which 
they are offered us, with’ sentimetits of 
humblest gratitude,’ Here we feel 
ourselves in the bosont of Christianity, 


not perhaps understood ‘in all - 


its bearings, buf yet sufficiently so to 
interest’ our warmest affections, and 


to suggest themiost inspiring thoughts 


of the Div.ne administration. * 


t0 the Hebrews, (ch. xii. 18-29.) 
Which Philothetis might casily contgive to 
introduce into his argument. ‘not 
think ‘that “his ‘Philo enough. “If 


he just read the New Testament 
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But T have s-' enough on these 
points, Cleanthes, and more than I 
intended when I entered on them. I 
will suppose then, if you please, that 
Christianity contains ro other doc- 
trines than those which you can easily 
follow: you have acknowledged, in 
this view, its value in the history of 
our species. [ will now show you 
how much Philosophy herself is in- 
debted to it, and with this considera- 
tion I will close for the present this 
discussion in which you have engaged 
me. 


Part V1I.—Conclusion, 


Tue main error, I think, of philo- 
sophers in the present day, is their not 
perceiving that religion is a social prin- 
ciple, and is never the production of re- 
tired thought and speculation. It is in- 
tended not for philosophers solely, but 
for mankind, and the religion of phi- 
losophers will never be warm and 
hearty, unless it is participated in by 
their fellow creatures, Now the phi-« 
losophers of heathen times saw very 
well that men would never adopt a 
religion which rested solely on the 
authority of reason ; and, therefore, 
they were quite willing, whenever they, 
ebuld, to throw aside their more rea- 
sonable views, and to join in the re- 
ligious apprehensions of the multi-. 
tude. The folly and absurdity of 
these must have Fh very distressing 
to the more pious of the philosophers ;. 
and, accordingly, you recollect the 
wish of Socrates, that a Divine in-. 
structor would come, who might ree. 
concile reason, and common belief. I 
think this must be the ardent wish of, 
every true philosopher. He cannot: 
expect that men will throw aside any. 
religion which pretends to be of ce, 
lestial origin, and adopt his cold rea-, 
sotiings on the subject of religion, 
Men have always liked the supposi-. 
tion, that in these matters Heaven. 
would make known its own will, an ; 
they would not yield their belief on’ 


once more from the a end, ngt- 
ing down the observations occur to 
him, he will be able to enrith these Dia-' 


logues with many néw ideas and beautifal” 
_* There is a sublime passage in the 


illustrations. After that, he may proceed” 
to tead through the ‘Old Testanient in the” 
same way. second part of these Dias" 
logues ‘is much ‘shorter than fitst’ 1° 
think it ought to be longer, for the mate- 

rials Are*more abundant. Be 
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what red to them inferior autho- 
rity. If there is any religion, then, 
which seems to hold out this recon- 
ciliation, which is peculiarly adapted 
for the people, and which, at ‘the 
same tiie, is quite reasonable and 
sublime enough for the philosopher,— 
I should think such a religion would be 
embraced with eagerness, or, at least, 
would be received with candour, by 
all thinking and pious men. Now, 
is not this the case with Christianity, 
Cleanthes ? Socrates must have some- 
times felt ashamed of himself for con- 
sulting an oracle, but can you feel any 
shame iu joining in any of the pure 
offices of Christianity? Is it not de- 
lightful to think, that the lowest pea- 
sant has the means of forming the same 
lofty conceptions of the Deity, of his 
own soul, and of' the duties of his sta- 
tion which you enjoy ; and what more 
pleasing than to be in church sur- 
rounded by those simple individuals, 
who are joining in prayer to their 
bounteous Creator, or listening to the 
words of heavenly truth? 
Might not this interesting specta- 
cle draw the attention, at least, of phi- 
losophers, and make them willing to 
listen to every thing which such a re- 


Tigion can say for itself? In this point 


of:view, I maintain that philosophers 
are infinitely indebted to Christianity, 
because they can now think and. feel 
in a great measure with the vulgar, 
and yet be perfectly reasonable and 
elevated in their devotion. There is 
now no secret doctrine which they 
must keep to themselves; they 


- join, without any diminution of their 


‘may mention a class of men’ 


philosophical dignity, with the con- 


‘gregations of their people. Yet'it is 
‘strange enough that philosophers will 


persist in thinking that their religious 
pinions and ‘sentiments must be of a 
ss quite different from those of the 
rest of mankind, and that they fre- 
quently give less outward countenance 
to Christianity, than their predecessors 
were the absurd 
superstitions ofthese: ages, 
Tf our philosophers require some 
modern examples*to guide’ them, 
hom 
they need never be ashatned to follow 
—I mean the’ eminent “writers ‘and 
of the last’ age; fromthe 
time © 
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I will venture to say, that there neve; 
will be again any truly great men til] 
that spirit is revived. Read the lives 
which are narrated by Isaac Walton, 
or examine the spirit which is diffus. 
ed over every line of that good old 
man’s compositions. He was no phi- 
losopher or og: himself, but he 
was the friend of the greatest men of 
his age ; and there is an elevated and 
religious tone of mind in his most 
common descriptionsof Nature, which, 
so far from being discouraged by them, 
was evidently imbibed from his illus. 
trious companions. I would rather 
read his quiet and casual reflections, — 
than the most laboured homilies of the 
present age. Religion has now lost 
much ofits dignity, because we seldom 
see it so distinctly reflected from great 
minds, but rather as it is obtruded 
upon us, by men of vulgar feelings 
and capacities. You admire our an- 
cient cathedrals, Cleanthes ; but, to 
my inind, their solemnity and sublime 
effect is prineipay owing to the re- 
collection of those truly wise and be- 
nevolent men who in them inhaled the 
sentiments of devotion, and, amidst all 
the light of their virtues, sought in 
them, with the profound humility of 
Christians, the forgivenessof their sins! 

But now, Cleanthes, continued Phi- 
lo, I wish, with your leave, to puta 
close to this controversy. I am con- 
scious that I have said very little, and 
that the cause of truth may have suf- 
fered from the advocate who has un- 
dertaken it. I was willing, however, 
not to put forth its full strength, and 
to make you feel that there was weight, 
even in the arguments, that defend the 
outskirts of revelation. After all, I 
do not call upon you to believe—I call 
upon you merely to reconsider the 
question—or, if that is asking too 
much from you, who have Jong form- 


ed your opinions, I ask Pamplilus, at 


some time 
fessional ‘pursuits, and! to 
Let him take it up exaotly bis own 
way, anid, if will do so; Set hint be 


least, to 
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of moral inquiry, and that every to a greater strictness of opinion.— 


in the history.of man. will, supply it 
with new elucidations. | 
Indeed, I believe this is the very 


subject which will once more. afford 


the fullest scope for human ability, 
not exactly in the manner of the old 
divines, who. were yet the greatest 
writers of their day, but in the newer 
way of applying. philosophy to reli- 
ion. What makes divinity distaste- 
ful is, that it is confined within form- 
al dogmas and opinions; from these 
it will every day become more and 
more emancipated, and will take its 
station among the branches of human 
knowledge, as the. soul which gives 
them energy, rather than.as the idol 
which they must not presume to 
touch. If I may be permitted to pro- 
phesy, Cleanthes, it will be to express 
my belief, that, in.a future age, the 
highest, the noblest, and the most ac- 
curate minds will be turned to the il- 
lustrationof Divinetruth, comprehend- 
ing under that name the whole ran 
of Natural and Revealed Religion, in 
their different. bearings upon each 
other, and in their connection with all 
the feelings and the history of man. 
At present, this noble subject is chief 
ly engrossed by cold. churchmen .or 
whining fanatics. I look forward, how- 
ever, to better times; Infidelity has had 
its day—it, depend.upon it, will never 
be revived —NO MAN OF GENIUS WILL 
EVER WRITE ANOTHER WORD IN LTS 
sUPPORT—but the finest efforts of ge~ 
nius may be, and will be, employed 
in showing the truth and the dignity 
of Religion. 1 shall then be in my 
grave, it is likely—but “ I rejoice in 


seeing that day beforehand, and am 


glad 5” and. I call upon the young, 
the ingenuous, andthe ardent, to as- 
sist in bringing, it forward. I 
have now said is.a mere, nothing in 
the and. has no, merit, except, 
perhapsy; as it, may give a. sort of 
‘glimpse. of in. whieh such 
quiries,ought to he conducted... 
presemit,: let us conclude them, 
I. do not, askyou,.Cle- 
reply to .me, .nor dof ip- 
\hether I have said any, 
‘$0 ¢onvince. you. Would to heaven 
thagtherewere no opponents of Christ- 
rancorous than, you! It 
of the. gospel, pot the 
would. have in- 


athe inferior of the 


of the Frances.» 


But, Pamphilus,.I wish yow to feel, 
that what Cleanthes has ip a great 
measure gained without the direet aid 
of Christianity, most men. would miss 
but for that religion, and that its 
progress is of infinite importance for 
the good of mankind, and for the ad- 
vancement of truth. Give then te its 
examination the time which you can 
spare from that high ealling in which 
you are engaged, in which yon. have 
already won laurels, and which in 
this day, my friend, your country * 
must look to, as to the safeguard of 
its liberties from a*foreign foe. Be~ 
lieve me, that the pre spirit of the 
gospel is not less arlapted to form the 
character of a patriotic soldier, than 
the heroic maxims of Greece or Rome ; 
and there are no encouragements or 
consolations so powerful as_ those 
which it offers, amidst the,present ca« 
lamities and dangers which encompass 
the world ! 

Here, my Hermippus, Philo ¢on- 
eluded his harangue ; and I will own 
to you, that though I have long been 
accustomed to be influenced by all the 
opinions of Cleanthes, I canuot help 
thinking, that, on this subject, those 
of approach still nearer to the 


REMARKS ON EGMONT, A TRAGEDY, 
BY GORTHE. 


We: had. some:thoughts of begin= 
ning this: article with a few observa- 
tions on. the great poet who wrote Eg- 
mont, But the character and writ- 
ings of Goethe have-recently been so 
much <diseussed.in our country, and 
are in such a@ fair. way of receivi 

ample justice, that whatever we cou 

say might he deemed superfluons.. We 
shall therefore confine,our remarks to 
this. single work. .. 


of Mad. de Stael. calls Egmont. the 


finest of all the. tragedies of ,Goethe ; 
and, though we. believe .this..is a.cor- 
rect yet;i¢ confers on.the 

gedies: of this aut will never be 
thought masterpieces ; and if Egmont 
were tried by any other standard, then 
same 
probably rank very lew. 
(Were: written. some 
rtp, and dhe 


poet, it. 


Bhese: Dialogues iv 
peers: hefore the fall of. 
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In truth, the pencil of this imagina- 
tive lady varnishes e object with 
such glowing colours, that we hardly 
ize what she has described, when 

it is brought before us in its own so- 
ber and natural hues. Her account of 
this tragedy, in the English transla- 
tion of her work on meee to 
which we refer, in preference, as likely 
to be more in circulation than the ori- 
ginal, appears so incorrect and defec- 
tive, that we are almost tempted to 
suppose she had never read Egmont ; 
or, having read it, described it so 
long afterwards, that she had forgot- 
ten it. For example, she makes Count 
Egmont deliver himself into the pow- 
er of Alva, from a childish attachment 
to Alva’s son, Ferdinand. Goethe, 
however, deseribes him as conscious 
of having served Philip II. faithful- 
ly, and as meriting his gratitude and 
protection by brilliant victories. At 
Madrid he had been flattered and ¢ca- 
joled by the treacherous monarch, as 
we learn both from history and the 
scene between Egmont and the Prince 
of Orange; and he confides in Alva 
from believing the reiterated assuran- 
ces of the King. Egmont remains at 
Brussels, when the Prince of Orange 
leaves it, from a vain presumption that 
he enjoys the protecting favour of 
Philip. Mad. de Stael calls this ex- 
cessive and foolish confidence, ** he- 
roical self-devotion.” The poet sketch- 
es Rgmont as generous, unsuspecting, 
and noble, but vain and imprudent. 
The lady describes him as falling in 
love with a man’s smooth face, and 
sacrificing his life from a boyish at~ 
tachment to Alva’s son; which de- 
es him’ to a soft-hearted drivel- 


jer. There is nota word said in the 


tragedy of his riding to council, ac- 
companied Ferdinand, on a horse 
he had taken in one of his battles. 
Such an incident would have been 
very suitable.‘for an Arab, but the 
war-horses' of the time of Egmont 
were probably 'c red and ‘short= 
tailed. ‘Though fiery chargers’ are’at 
all times captivating objects for young 
minds, we may still be. surprised at 
the charm they had for the baroness; 
In another place, she describes Ferdi- 
nand as determined’ to'*save Eginont 
at all hazards. In’ thé , Eg- 
mont requests him to do'sd, is ase 
sured that there is no possible means. 
The od ts Egmont as in love 
with life; lady describes him as 


[April 
guilty of the heroical inconsistency of 
refusing to escape when the son of his 
worst enemy offers to save him. In 
truth, she appears, in general, to have 
described what she imagined fully as 
much as what she saw or read. To 
make her work on Germany of much 
value, it needs correction; but a 
French lady of lively poetical powers 
is privileged to err; and fine words 
are, at all times, with the mass of 
readers, of greater value than just re- 
marks. She says, Goetz of Berlichin- 
gen, another work of Goethe's, was 
written in prose, because he was care- 
less and sure of leading the taste of 
his audience. She calls it also the - 
“* mere sketch of a picture, but hard- 
I enough finished for a sketch.” But 
the fact is, that Goethe, as he informs 
us himself,* recomposed Geetz, his 
first successful piece, twice ; and that 
he would not have published it thus 
amended, had not his friend Merk 
laughed him out of his eternal chace 
after improvement. Prose seems to 
have been purposely chosen, as most 
suitable to the sentiments ; and the 
piece was laboured with all the skill 
of which the poet was then master. 
These are but a few specimens of the 
errors into which a too lively imagi- 
nation led the amiable baroness. And 
we are afraid nothing but a want of 
acquaintance in our country at the 
time she wrote, with the subjects she 
treated, occasioned her highly em- 
bellished pictures to be here so much 
admired. But it is not our intentior to 
criticise Mad. de Stael, and, therefore, 
we turn to the tragedy of Egmont. 
The original is in prose, and, of course, 
our translations will be prose. 

The tragedy of Egmont is rather 2 
series of events, than a well concocted 
fable. “There is no principal occur- 
rence or'passion on which: the whole 
hinges, and which all the subordinate, 
parts tend ‘to ote. ‘The ‘arrest 
and leading off Egmont to execution 
are not of themselves materials enough 
for a tragedy. “One of the prin 

‘d by his acts and the 
of others, Philip TI. of does 
not make his appearance’'in’ the play ; 
the scene of lt ch is laid in the Ne 
therlands.’ part oP his | 
describes the “execttion’ of 
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lip had resolved to overturn the liber-. 
ties of the Netherlands, and root out 
heresy. Egmont had, on several oc- 
casions, served him faithfully, but had 
exposed himself to vengeance by tak- 
ing part with his country against the 
King. The Duke of Alva was sent 
to Brussels; Egmont was arrested at 
council, and executed contrary to law. 
The overwhelming power of Philip 
was too regular in its march to be the 
subject of much dramatic interest. 
Armies were its instruments, and the 
were opposed by armed nations which 
could not be introduced on the stage. 
His wars were mechanically monoto- 
nous, and he approved no other vir- 
tues but obedience. Alva, Margaret 
of Parma, the Prince of Orange, are 
conspicuous historical personages, who 
appear in the piece, and heighten its 
interest without, except the first, aid- 
ing the denouement. They are con- 
nected, however, with Egmont, and 
serve to display his character, and to 
narrate, in an agreeable way, those 
historical events which preceded and 
occasioned his death. One great source 
of interest is the dramatic and master- 
ly manner in which these. historical 
are sketched. 

The paucity of these materials, ap- 
parently, induced the poet to dove- 

ilon a love story. Egmont carries 
on an intrigue with a poor maiden, 
and she is distractedly attached to him; 
and when his fate is settled she takes 
poison. Clara is, perhaps, the .most 
interesting person of the whole drama. 
She is all love; she takes no, thought 
but for Egmont. His passion is the 
most trifling of a thousand emotions, 
which alternately agitate his breast; 
but love fills her whole soul, and. is, 
indeed, her very, being... She is of 
humble birth, and neglects an honour- 
able suitor for the, stolen carresses.of 
Egmont ; but she. isso soft, 80 gentle, 
so ennobled by her affection, that we 
can scarcely blame attachment, 
or think,. her, lover; worthy. of, her, 
She. has, dreamft, of the, hero. of her 
country, whose. mame was. the theme 
of every, body's praise, and the chorus 
of every gong. She has seen.and 
known asthe idol of the 
whole land, and scarcely. discovers 
any, thing wrong, in.a passion whi 
seems. her little more 


an. the 


echo ‘of the general adoration. yet 
_ Soft and lovely as she is,.amd glelight- 
_ falas most of the scenesyare in which 
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she appears, we cannot, on the whole, 
commend the poet for eking out his 
subject with this episode. It is con~ 
sistent, we think, with the character 
of the Germans, to delight in what is 
soft and amiable, and they probably 
applaud the part of Clara for its own 
loveliness ; but our, perhaps ‘heavier, 
intellect, cannot be satisfied even with 
loveliness when it is misplaced. We 
do not know any right a dramatic au- 
thor has to degrade historical charac- 
ters. Egmont was the father of a 
large family ; and the great pains his 
wife, a princess of Bavaria, took to 
avert his fate, warrants us to suppose 
that they lived happily together. 
History describes the anxiety he had 
to save his property.from confiscation, 
as one of the chief motives for remain- 
ingin Brussels when the Prince of 
Orange advised him to retire. ‘“ He 
was, in truth, made dependent on 
Philip by the necessity to maintain a 
large family agreeably te his rank, and 
he remained in Brussels that he might 
not subject his wife and children to 
want. What a noble motive for his 
confidence in Philip! And this the 
poet cannot present to his readers be- 
cause he has endowed him with a mis- 
tress.” “* Goethe has committed a dou- 
ble fault—he has degraded the ont 
of history, and he has lessened the in- 
terest of his piece. The distress and 
the affection of an honourable wife 
and a family are surely better subjects 
for the tragic poet. than an every-day 
love tale. When the whole unknown 
world of imagination is ope to au- 
thors, they have no business to injure 
or pervert the fair fame.of any real 
character. There is enough of wick- 
edness without their gratuitously a= 
scribing it to individuals, Alexander, 
it has been said, would:not have. been 
aconqueror but fer the poems of Ho- 
mer; and, much corruption of morals 
is caused by the seducing pictures, too 
often,met with, in works of 
tion, of happy, cheerful, and beloved 
licentiousness.. Here a.sort of depra- 
vity is set before us, without an ade~ 
quate,motive ; and, as farasJay in the 

wer of the poet, he hasendeavoured to 
us with en attachment in.iteelf 
incorrect. Clara, lovely-as. she is, does 
so much, injury,,that it is 
quite unfit for the British stage. The 
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scenes where she is concerned deviate 
in some instances so far from proprie~ 
ty, that they would not be tolerated in 
our country. However true it may 
he as to general character, we should 
net suffer a man like Egmont to be 
represented stealing to the house of a 
poor maiden ; and there, by the aid 
of a mother not much better than 
Meg Murdochson, carrying on his in- 
triguetill he takes Clara in hisarms, and 
the curtain falls to conceal them from 
the audience. Few of the licentious 
comedies of Charles the Second’s reign 
were worse than this. We should 
scout from the boards a man like Eg- 
mont, recommending, as he does in 
the last scene, Clara to the protection 
of Alva’s son, Ferdinani«, * as a jewel 
worthy of his love. Do not despise 
her because she has been mine. 
Thou art a poble man, a woman who 
finds such a one is provided for.” 
This is only a specimen of that false 
morality for which German. authors 
are somewhat notorious, and which 
will assuredly prevent their produe- 
tions from being long and extensively 
almired. Goethe shews, in his Cla- 
vigo and his Stella, even more than in 
Egmont, that he was deeply infected 
with this taint. Nothing surprises 
us more, however, than that Mad. 
de Stael should have selected for a 
probation, chiefly those scenes in 
which Clara ap . We cannot 
imagine she was herself so indelicate, 
as not to see the impropriety of some 
of them, and we cannot account for 
her otherwise than. b 
supposing she was not acquainted wi 
the whole of what dhe that in part 
commended. 
The characters are all drawn with 
consummate art and fidelity, and pre- 
served throughout the piece with great 
consistency. Egmont is not a very 
elevated character in. history, and 
Goethe has not exalted him in the 
y- He is a successful warrior, 
an ainhbitious nobleman, enjoyi 
one of the highest offices of the state, 
and beloved by. the people: He is 


natured, cheerful, and open+ 


arted, yain and presumptuous, cons 
fident in himself, and heedlessly con-' 


fiding in all about him: He is a 
a patriot, aud a lover, without permit- 
ting either of these characters to pre- 


vent his enjoyment of...the, common. 


things of He., gathers every. 
flower grows is path, 
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does not allow the inisery of his coun. 
try to diminish his pleasure. “The 
poet seems to have endowed him with 
volatility and good nature, to set the 
human inconsistencies of his character 
in a stronger point of view, and to 
make less and more 
on a level with the common stand. 
ard of humanity. In_ fact, he has 
rather heaped frailties on him,—has, 
in some instances, hardly left him the 
dignity of a common man, and has 
quite taken from him the elevation of 
a hero. 

Goethe is a professed admirer of 
Shakespeare’s manner of mixing the 
burlesque with the sublime, and the 
eomic with the terrible. The first 
scene of Egmont is of a comic cast, 
and consists in a conversation among 
the poorer classes of people. Some 
citizens of Brussels, and some soldiers 
who have served under Egmont, have 
met together at a cross-bow shooting- 
match. They drink healths, and the 
health of Egmont is drunk first, and 
with most applause. The great use 
of this scene to the general effect is 
to describe the character of Egmont 
according to the opinions of others, 
and to narrate those events which, 
though necessary to the story, are not 


represented. He is praised as the 


best marksman, and as the most ge- 
nerous of masters; celebrated as the 
eonqueror at Saint Quentin, and the 
hero of Gravelingen ; as the first in 
war and in peace; the idol of his 
soldiers, and the friend of the citizens. 
The ease; and appropriate language, 
and sentiments of this scene, are wor- 
thy of all praise. ‘There are few liv- 
ing authors, we know but one besides 
Goethe, who could give with such 
effect a probable conversation among 
the lower classes in the sixteenth cen- 


tury. | 
‘The second scene, betwixt Marga- 
ret of Parma and her secretary; serves, 
like the first; to mais the events 
which lead to:therdenouement, ‘and’ 
to set the,character’ of Egmont im 
still more exalted pointof view. «The 
first scene shewed how: much: the 
poorer citizens Jove him ; in the se~« 
cond, he is: described.as uniting the 
nobles at his feasts as 2. candidate for 
the viceroyalty, aud as making te’ 
people drunk toasting his health, and 
as intoxicating their minds with his 
wit and eloquence: He is-volatile 
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ant, and his great talents and gifts 
him to danger. Though 
he has long opposed the measures of 
the vice-queen, she respects, and even 
loves him. She dreads the Prince of 
Orange, but she fears for Egmont. 


« Orange plans no good, his thoughts 
stretch into futurity, he is secret, consents 
in appearance to every thing, never con- 
tradicts, and with deeepest outward re- 
verence, does with caution what he lists.” 
“ Egmont walks as if the world belonged 
to him, and carries his head fearlessly high, 
as if beyond the reach of the hand of ma- 
jesty.” 

The third scene tends likewise to 
the praise of Egmont. Clara, her mo- 
ther, and an honourable, though poor 
suitor, whom she — for Egmont, 
all describe some of his geod qualities. 
We learn from it also, that Clara and 
her mother are not ignorant that they 
are acting wrong. Tears flow, re- 
proaches are made, but still Clara re- 
solves to live only for Egmont, and 
her mother consents now, as before, 
to this disposal of her person. In 
nature, that passion only which is 
sanctioned by the world, or which is 
at least unaccompanied by shame, 
seems capable of inspiring great ex~ 
ertions and noble conduct. We are 
rather displeased, therefore, with the’ 

t, for making the passion of Clara 
elicate, tender, and noble, inspiring’ 


the most heroic actions, though at 


times accompanied by tears, shame, 
and repentance. The enthusiastic 
and deeply concentrated love of Clara 
for Egmont, completes the introduc- 
tion to the principal events. We are’ 
impatient to behold the noble port 
and bearing of a man thus honoured 
and adored by his fellow-citizens ; 
feared, yet loved and respected by his 
superiors ; and quite worshipped by 
the affectionate, the mild, and lovely 

3; and we never remember to 


have seen the oftany you-— 


matic piece eotiducted with greater 
art than this‘of Egmont. aw 
The conduct of Egmont, whom we 
See: for the’ first: time in the second 
act, seems well calculated to answer, 
and: even heighten, the e tions 
we may:have formed. secretary 
fas waited two hours for him, and 
takes a warm concern in his interest 
and houour. Some ewithin the 
Province"of which is gover- 
not have incurred the’ ty of” 
death by sacrilege: Egmont says “he 
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is tired of , and: commands 
them to be whipped and set at hberty. 
The women may be adtnonished and 
permitted to depart.” Count Oliva, 
a friend of Egmont's at Madrid, writes 
to him, to warn him. The secretary, 
sharing the Count’s fears for his'mas~ 
ter, presses this letter on his attention. 


‘* Eg. Give me the letter, (after he has 
looked in it.) Good honourable old man !, 
were you so cautious in your youth? Did 
you never scale a fortress? In battle, did 
you remain where prudence counselled, in 
the rear? Kind cares! He desires my ha 
piness and safety, and sees not, that he 
who takes thought for his own security, 
is already dead. Write to him he may be 
without fear ; let me act-as | will, I shall 
take care of myself. He may employ his 
interest at court in my favour, and be sure 
of my gratitude. 

** Sec. Is that all? Hee more. 

** Fg. What further shall I say? If 
you choose to put more words you may. 
All his writing turns on one point. I must 
live in a manner that would make life hate- 
ful. I take things easily, live rashly, and 
am joyous. This is my happiness, and [ 
will not change it for the security of a 
tomb. I have not a drop of blood in my 
veins that flows to Spanish slow time,—no 
wish to train my steps to the newest court 
dance. . Am I only to live.to think on life 2 
Must I not enjoy the present;moment in 
order to insure the next, to pass that again 
in care and sorrow ? tom 

“ Sec. Oh my lord, be not so hasty and 
fiety toward¢ the good old man. ‘You are 
friendly with every body. Speak a kind 
word, to satisfy your noble friend. See 
how carefully, how lightly he touches you. 

Eg. Yet he stiihes always the same: 
key ; he knows how J hate, these admoni- 
tions; they only lead astray, and da, not, 
help us! If in my sleep I walked on the 
dangerous summit of a house, is it friendly 
to call * to warn, to, wake, and 
kill me? Every body must. take, care of 
themselves. 

‘© Sec. It may not be proper in you ta 
be ¢autious, but who ever knows and loves. 


Eg. ( Looking at the latter.) Here’ 
he dresses up aguin the old stury, of what 
we have done and said at ‘inothe: 
fever of company and witeyaind the; 
consequences, and proofs that have been 
drawn from it, and the 
whole kingdom. We sewed fools’ caps on. 
our servants’ arms, and, afterwards changed .. 
the mad sign for arrows ; adangerous sym-— 


bol for all who seek for micahing where 


none is to be found. moment of joy 


we conceived, and brought forth both the 


follies. We are 


tréop, with beggars’ 
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mockery self chosen, reminded with jesting, 
humiliation King Philip of his duties. Are, 
ruilty—what more? Is a Christmas play 

high treason? Do the poor coloured rags 

displease, which youthful spirit, and a heat- 

ed fancy hang about the nakedness of life ? 

If we are always sad, what is life worth ? 

If each day awakes us not to new joys, if 
no pleasure remains for evening, is it worth 

the trouble to dress and to undress ? Does 

the sun shine to-day, that I may reflect on 

yesterday ? and guess and.counsel for the 

unknown morrow? Such fancies are for 

scholars and for courtiers, ‘They may plan, 

and creep with devious pace, and slide 

where they can reach. If you can make 

any use of all this, so that your letter does 

not grow to be a book, do it. Every 

thing is of too much importance to the old 

man, like a dear friend who long has held 

our hand, and presses it yet warmer when 

he leaves it. 

** Sec. Pardon me. The foot traveller 
in the slippery mountain path, sees with 
terror a man hurrying by the precipice. 

** Eg. No more, friend. The sun—like 
steeds of time, fly with the chariot of our 
fate, as if driven by unseen spirits, and for 
us there is nothing but to hold fast the 
reins, composed and courageous, and some- 
times wend it, right or left, from dangers. 
Who knows where he is going, or who re- 
members whence he came ? 

. % Sec. My lord, my lord! 

Bg.. I stand high, and can and must 
rise yet higher. I have hope, spirit, and 
power. I have not yet reached the full 
point of my growth, and, once attained, I 

ill remain firm, not anxious. If I must 
fall, a thunderbolt, a tempest, or my own 
false steps, shall plunge me in the abyss 
with many thousands. Never did I hesi- 
tate to tempt a bloody fate with my war 
companions for a little prize, and iL 
now haggle, when the whole value of a 
free life is at stake ? a 

** Sec. Oh, my lord! you do not know 
what words you speak. God preserve you! 

£gv) Take your papers away--the 
Prince of Orange is coming—prepare the 
most necessary things, that the messengers 
may depart before the gates are closed— 
there is time for the others—let the let- 
ter to the Count remain ‘till to-morrow. 
Do not forget to visit Elvira; salute her’ 
from me. Inquire about the Vice-Quedn 5 
she is said ‘not to be well; though she con- 


The Prince of Orange then comes, 
and his cool cautious penetration, his 
distrust of Philip, is finely. contrasted 
with the generous confidence 
and want of foresight in Egmont. In 
this scene a a gives Egmont that 
caution which the historian has de- 


scribed quite as, poetically aa the poet ; 


but in vain--Egmont refuses to fol. 
low the advice of his friend, and rushes 
into ruin. The scene is in the tra. 

edy rather too long and_ tedious, 

ough full of beauties. It concludes 
by Egmont’s being affected by the 
earnestness. and the tears of Orange ; 
but he says, “ there is yet a friendly 
means to smooth the wrinkles of re. 
flection.” 

We meet him again in the second 
scene of the third act, and find that 
these friendly means are the siniles 
and the caresses of Clara. This scene 
is playful, tender, and affecting, full 
of love and satisfaction, leaving no- 
thing to regret but the improper at- 
tachment, We feel little inclined to 
quote any of the scenes between Clara 
and Egmont; not only because they 
are often indelicate, but also because 
Mad. de Stael has quoted them chief- 
ly. We refer to this one, however, 
in order to notice the striking coinci- 
dence between it and the scene in the 
seventh chapter of Kenilworth, in 
which Leicester is first introduced to 
the notice of the reader. Leicester, 
like Egmont, is muffled up in acloak, 
and they are both dressed with all the 
trappings of their dignity, to give plea- 
sure to their fair ones. Both throw 
off their mantles, after some playful 
attacks ; both are decorated with the 
order of the Golden Fleece, and both 
describe their ornaments for the satis- 
faction of their admiring mistresses. 
Clara kneels and Amy sits on a stool 
at the feet of her lover, and both gaze 
with delight on the splendid apparel 
of him whom, they had only before 
seen in russet brown or in disguise. 
In this part of Kenilworth the name 
of Egmont is even mentioned; the 
coincidence is striking ; and, as the 
whole works of the author of Kenil- 
worth display an intimate. acquaint- 
ance with the literature of Germany, 
as well as the literature of every, other 
country, we. can hardly doubt, that. 
this scene of Egmont, was, present. fo 
his mind, and. that it sery him for 
a model. e have even, heard. it re- 
marked, that the scene in, Kenilworth 
appeared misplaced, and.as if it did 
not belong to the rest... The author 1 
obliged, in truth,, to, justify the cols 
duct ofthe Countess of 
reminding the reader of her. youth 
her rustic education... Nothing.1% 


however, more natural than, the wi 
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gedy, to see her noble lover, “ Count 
Egmont, the great Egmont, who is so 
much talked of in the world, of whom 
books speak, and on whom the Pro- 
vinees depend,” in all the pomp of 
dress. Goethe has also, in our opi- 
nion, surpassed the author of Kenil- 
worth in the artless manner in which 
he makes Clara admire the splendour 
of her lover’s dress, now inquiring a- 
bout the Orders, and then praising 
the fineness of the velvet. There is 
much, however, in the scene of Kenil- 
worth which is not in Egmont ; and, 
though we have pointed out-a strong 
coincidence, we are far from even hint- 
ing that the great Unknown has been 
guilty of plagiarism. His own stores 
are too ample to make it necessary for 
him to take the treasures of another ; 
but, when he can find any thing in 
German literature worth imitation, 
men of feebler talents would do well 
to study it more. They might find 
much in it proper for adoption. 

While we are on this topic, we ma 
remark, that the author of Kenilwort 
had probably Schiller’s of 
Wallenstein in his mind when he 
made Leicester seek to divine his for- 
tune in the stars, and when he gave 
him an astrologer as an assistant. Dr 
TDoobooby, however, is a villain ; Seni, 
Wallenstein’s astrologer, is an honest 
believer in his art. ‘There is, how- 
ever, so much similarity in the scenes 
in which the astrologer is concerned, 
both in Wallenstein and Kenilworth, 
that it immediately occurred to us, 
on reading the latter, that the author 
was indebted for the hint ‘of this part 
of his work to another German poet. 
We rejoice to see this sort of imita- 
tion, as it must make the substance of 
German works familiar to the British 
reader ; but we hope it will not be 
left in the power of the Gerfnans to 
reproach “us, as they sometimes do, 
with depreciating their productions 
by our ‘Criticisms, while we : borrow 
apelyffom them. == 

‘But, to teturn to Egmont. After 
the scene with Clara, we learn, from 
arriy lya, the departure of 
Vice-Queen, and the severe measur 
adopted. ‘We ‘are then, informed ‘of 


measures taken to secure Egmont: 


and the Prince of Orange, and of the 
lstter having sent an excuse. Alva 
then hesitates for'atnoment whether 
shall ‘xiow arrest Egmont “or ‘not. 
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Madame de Stael has endeavoured to 
heighten the poetical effect of this 
passage, by describing Alva as wait- 
ing with an impatience that makes 
one shudder, and as feeling a cruel 
joy at his approach. -Goethe has made 

im, as he well might be at such a 
critical moment, full of anxiety, which 
is ended by the arrival of Egmont. 
We give the scene. = 


*¢ Alva, (solus. ) The hand of time moves 


on—pass but a little further, and a great 


work is done or neglected, irrevocably ne- 
glected. The intention cannot be concealed, 
nor the opportunity retrieved. Long have 
I weighed every circumstance, even this, 
and firmly resolved how 1 would act. Now 
it has happened, I can hardly prevent 
myself from again debating the for and a- 
gainst. Is it advisable to seize the rest, 
while he escapes ? Shall I postpone it, and 
leave Egmont and so many others free, who 
may be in my hands to-day ? So fate con- 
quers even me, the unconquered! How 
long projected! how well prepared! how 
noble, how excellent the project! how near 
completion! and now, in the moment of 
execution, I stand balancing between evils 
—drawing from dark futurity the yet un- 
folded ticket, and ignorant whether 1 am 
to win or lose.—| J7e is attentive, as if he 
heard something, and goes to the window.) 
— It is he—Egmont—Did your horse bring 
you easily, and started not at the smell of 
blood, and at the spectre’ with the shining 


axe that receives you at the door? Dis- 


mount—so one foot is in the grave—now 
both ! Yes, stroke its neck, and earess it 
the last time for its good service. And I 
have no longer any choice—Never again 
will Egmont deliver himself up to me with 
such blindness as now.” . 


Egmont is received ‘by Alva, be~ 
trayed into a warm expression of his 
Opinions with regard to the measures 
of the King, and arrested. We have 
no space for this interesting scene. In 
the fifth act the love and despair of 
Clara drive her almost mad, and she 
makes a yain attempt, with the most 
impassioned eloquence, to, rouse the 
timid and fear-struck..citizens.to ,at- 
tempt. the rescue.of, “Egmont... But. 
they are not quite as much ir leve'as 
she is. Tyranny hag already Jaid, its 
deadening” hand on them, ‘and’ they 
éven’ fear to pronounce the nattie of 
Egmont. Once the 


and brings death to mention 
When that the scaffold is, 
erected, atid that. the fate of Egmont 


is itrevocablé, she swallows poison. 
12 


ve of their, 
safety and’ their hope, ‘now it is fatal, 
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Pity that a passion, in itself'so lovely, 
bes not hallowed by the approval of 
conscience, and pity that the poet 
should have made the feeling Clara 
the plaything and not the honoured 
The following so uy of Egmon 
in his prison in the 
original ; we fear it will suffer much 
from our literal translation. 


“ Sleep ! my old and ever faithful friend, 
—dost thou also flee me like the rest of 
my friends ? How readily did’st thon de- 
scend on my free head, and cool my temples 
like a beautiful myrtle garland of love. 
Amidst the din of war, and on the foamin 
billows of life, thy arms always welcom 


_ my light heart, and I rested there like a 


cheerful boy. Like the stem of a noble 
tree, when the storm whistles through its 
branches, and its top waves noisy, my 
heart was unmoved. What moves it now ? 
What shakes my firmness? It is the clang 
of the murderer’s axe hewing at my root, 

am yet standing upright, and an inward 
strikes through me. Yes, 
traitorous power conquers, it under- 
mines the noble stem, and before the bark 
drys, it falls cracking and destroyed to the 


** Why, when I have so often blown away 
powerful sorrows like airy bubbles,—wh 
can I not now scare the forebodings which 
chase each other through me in a thousand 
forms ? How long has death been terrible ? 
Once 1 lived in friendship with all its 
changing shapes, as with the other forms 
of the whabited earth. He terrifies me 
not,——the enemy met with eager 
welcome by the soufd and emulous heart ; 
but a prison, the image of the grave, dis- 
mays the coward and the brave. Confine- 
ment was insufferable to me, even on a well- 
stuffed chair ip the stately council of princes, 
when things easy to be decided were -tire- 
somely debated, and between the dark walls 

away quick as possible, and hurried 
an my oy drawing deep breath, and 

s-—where, springing from the ground 
all the benefits of nature, and all ase ery 
us; where, like 
earth-barn ts, we. grow t fro 
the embraces of our ecw oa our- 
selves more bravely ; where we are entire- 


fruits, 
Garies drawn by human hands. 
“* Remembered dream of happiness that 
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I ’ thou nothing 
Where be now led 


Was I denied in face of day that death 
1 never shunned, to me by this 
illing corruption with a foretaste of the 
ay How ghastly does it break on me 
these stones! The pulse alren 
stops, and the foot retreats from the mi 
night couch as from the temb. 

** Oh sorrow, sorrow, begin not the 
work of nsurder betore the time,—depart. 
Am I then alone, entirely alone in the 
world? Doubt, not fortune; makes me 
unfeeling. {s the justice ef the king that | 
confided in through life—is the friendship 
(L may say almost love) of the vice-queen 
suddenly vanished, and am I left in soli- 
tariness on the dark path of life! Will 
not, with Orange at their head, my friends, 
cantrive and dare ? Will not the people 
rise, and with collected might, save their 
old protector? 

“Ye walle that close me in shut not 
from me‘ the exertions of so many well in- 
tentioned spirits, and may the courage 
which formerly imspired them from my 
eyes now retura from their hearts to mine. 
Gh yes, they rise in thousands, they come, 
they assist me. Their pious wishes rise w 
heaven and ask a miracle. And is there 
not an angel descending to my rescue? I 
see her seize the lance and sword. The 
doors burst, the walls fall by their hands, 
fovtulle freedom of the rising day comes 

ully to meet How many 
well noisy with de- 
light! Ah, Clara, wert: thow aman, | 


should sce thee amongst the first, and 
thank thee for that for whieh dt is 
hard to thank aking.” 

We have not to translate the 


of the last scene. in the 
which is perhaps equal to. any part 
the play. Alva is triumphant, and 
Egmont is led execution 
enjoys a sort of revenge, by know! 
thet che son of Alva’ betes ets deed 
of his father. The closing ‘scene seems 
to have been misunderttood by Mé- 
dame de Stael, and; theréfore, to have 
been unjustly censured by her... The 
denouement, not, to. be 
ent with, an histor? | 
We shalt givesit; anid’ render 
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es y men, and feel the wants. of human’ be- 
ings in every vein ; where the desire of ex. : 
. ertion glows in the soul of the young 
a sportsman; where the soldier with eager 
| steps makes! good over sll the and anxiety’fe 
| earth, and in terrible freedom, like a hail ly ‘but it 
, kept. 
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‘+ Sweet sleep, like pure joy, thou com- 
est most readily, unasked, unprayed for. 
Thou loosest the knot of troubled thoughts, 
and from before thee flee all the images of 
woe or gladness. The circle of inward 
harmenies rolls on undisturbed, and hidden 
in pleasing delusion, we lose ourselves, and 
cease to 

** He sleeps. Music accompanies his 
slumber. The wall appears to open 
behind his couch, and a splendid 
apparition appears. Liberty, in a 
heavenly garment, surrounded by a 
brilliant light, reposes on a cloud. 
She has the features of Clara, and 
approaches the sleeping hero. . Her 
countenance expresses sorrow and 
pity. She soon becomes composed, 
and then points to a bundle of ar- 
rows, to the tree and cap of Liberty. 
She commands him to rejoice, and 
signifies to him, that from his death 
his. country, will. obtain, freedom. 
She salutes him. as: a .conqueror; 
and reaches him a crown of laurel. 
As ay es, he turfs as in 
sleep, ies with his face upwards. 
She holds the crown suspended a- 
bove. his head, warlike music is 

-heard at a distance, and the appa- 
rition vanishes. noise grows 
louder, and Egmontawakes. The 
prison is iluminated as if day were 
breaking. His first movement is 

to put his hand to his head, and 
keeping it there, he rises and. looks 

about him... vod 

Egmont, The crown is vanished , beau- 
tiful image, daylight has terrified. you. 
Yes it was them,—the two sweet joys of 
my heart were united. Godlike Liberty 
borrowed the form of my beloved, and the 
enchanting maiden had clothed herself in 
the garment of my heavenly friend. ‘They 
4ppear united in a moment, more serious and 
dreadful than lovely. Her feet were bathed 
in blood, and the waving hem of her robes 
Was stained with. my blood, and the blood 
of many noble men ; but not shed in vain. 
Go on brave people. The goddess of Vice 
tory leads you forward; and asthe sea 
$s thro yout dikes, so break 
through and destroy the wall’ of tyranny, 
and wipe prey trace of it from the ground 


tt has pollu 
- “Hark, hark ! how often did this sound 
Suinmon me tu the field of battle and of 
vietory! How cheerful did my compa- 
press'forward on the dangerous paths 
of fame, and I hasten from this prison to 
Popourable death. 1 die for freedom, 
SMA and foughi for freedom, and for it 
Tam gacrificed, 
part of the theatre is fill- 
eid with Spanish soldiers, who carry 


Yes,-bring them tegether,: close their 
files, they do not terrify me, Lam aceus- 
tomed to command spears against spears, 
and surrounded by threatening death to feel 
life doubly vigorous, (Drums. 
The enemy adyances on every side! 
swords glance! courage, friends! You 
have parents, wives, and children in ‘the 
rear. These (pointing to the guards’) 
are-the menials of a tyrant’s power, they 
have no will of their own. Protect 
household gods. To save what you hold 
most valuable, sacrifice your lives joyfully, 
as. I now sacrifice mine. r 
‘ Drums beat. As he goes towards, 
_., the guards in the back of the thea- 
tre the curtain falls, The music 
strikes up, and the piece concludes 
with a triumphal march.” 


Such. is the denouement of * Eg- 
mont.” . It is very different. from. the 
usual mode of terminating tragedies ; 
but it appears to us to be a proof of 
great art inthe author. The arrest and 
condemnation did not afford of them- 
selyes enough of dramatic interest, 
and the poet has created this by giv- 
ing usa burried glance of those fu- 
ture events which sprung from the 

What Madame de Stael calls a won- 
derful termination, is_ nothing but a 
dream of Egmont’s, which an. imagi~ 
nation-even not very poetical might 
easily suppose to have been really 
dreamed ? By the intervention of stage 
machinery, this dream is made visible 
to the audience, instead of its being 
narrated, It acquires an air of lively 
reality, the spectator is spared a long 
account. of what has been seen in 
sleep, such.as Racine makes Phaedra 
give, and the termination relieves the 
sad certainty of the hero’s death. It 
is like giving us a view of that. para- 
dise to which we all hope the spirits 
of the just return, and which supplies 
olir only’ consolation when they un- 
metitly suffer. The poet might have 
left the spectator to the consolition 
of this’ universal sentimeétit, ‘bat “hi 
pours the balm of a nearer futurit 
over the minds of his audience, by 
showing, them. that. the, countryme 
of. Egmont avenged. his death, an 
that from his blood sprung the liber- 
ty of his: native 
Madame de Stacl, though» on: more 
reasonable grounds, condemns this 
termination. aus 
thorities we have nothing: to tirge but 
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on our own feelings. As Madame de 
Stael’s judgment was, however, found- 
ed on a mistake, we do not think we 
have any business to pay it much re 
gard. And we had written our re- 
marks before we were reminded that 
Schiller had published a criticism on 
Egmont, or we should hardly have 


ventured to express an opinion differ- 


ent from his. 

With the of Clara, 
who is indeed too lovely, we know 
nothing in the whole tragedy to 
offend the most refined taste or 
the most pure morality. The au- 
thor has found sorrows and joys 
enough in the human heart out of 
which to weave his tale, and: he has 
not had recourse to the wild fictions 
of superstition, or to the horrors 
of inflated sentimentality. Egmont 
pleases, because it is natural. Even 
its faults are not sins against the con- 
sistency of general nature, but against 
individual and social consistency. 
They offend conventional and local 
feeling more than the laws of nature. 
The love attributed to Egmont and 
Clara is of itself very natural and 
beautiful, it is only misplaced and 
unhallowed. There are no far-fetch- 
ed and horrible ideas, or incidents, or 
sentiments, none of those mythologi- 
cal and fanciful beings which the 
Germans, even more than a party in 
our country, regard as the very es- 
sence of poetry. Its great charm con- 
sists in the ease of the dialogue, the 
force of the characters, the grace of 
the expression, and in the very vivid 
saat it sets before us, first of the 
ively and bounding joy of Egmont in 
the height of prosperity, and after- 
wards of his distress ; and of the en- 
thusiastic love of Clara, and afterwards 
of her deep despair. We have read 
it even with more delight than our 
stern judgment allows us to express, 


_ and now part from it as from the last 


of those summer days through which 
we have lived amidst flowers and 
beauty, and had our spirits revived 
and our minds enlarged by various in- 
nocent and elegant enjoyments. 


THE VENETIAN FESTIVALS. 
“ On pourrait dire que plus une nation 


se civilise, plus ses mesurs et son histoire 
perdent ces formes saillantes et pittoresques 


Capa 
des anciens ‘qui font te 

“oon tems, ‘qui le charme des 

Litterature Franeoise 

le dix-huitieme sidcic, 

We resume our extracts * from the 
* Venetian Festivals,” and if a smile 
should sometimes escape our readers 
whilst we introduce them to the féte 
commemorating ‘* the translation of 
St Mark’s body to Venice,” let them 
bear in mind the glorious achievements 
and institutions to which the enthu- 
siastic faith and confiding simplicity 


_of ancient days gave birth. The spirit 


whose influence, working upon ardent 
and uncultivated natures, produced 
the vow, the pilgrimag e, and the Cru- 
sade, was disinterested, and, as such, 
ennobling ; and in this, the soi-disant 
age of reason, it is refreshing to look 
back upon the times when great events 
and momentous changes were brought 
about by the operation of loftier mo- 
tives than those of heartless ambition, 
and calculating policy. The warriors 
who bore the red-cross banner over 
every obstacle to the ramparts of Jeru- 
salem, were assuredly actuated by no 
selfish consideration ; and the enthu- 
siasm which animated the hearts of 
innumerable multitudes, and found 
utterance in the electric words, “ Dieu 
le veut! Dieu le veut !” however it 
may be stigmatized with the name of 
fanaticism in those days of universal 
toleration, was productive of actions 
which will for ever command the re- 
verence of all generous and unsophis- 
ticated minds. There are deeper 
sources of sublimity even in the su- 
perstitious feeling which consecrates 
the relies of a saint or a martyr, than 
in that short-sighted philosophy, 

Too proud to worship, and too wise to feel, 


which dictates the reasonings and 
frames the systems of infidelity. 

“Il y avoit ceci de particulier chez 
les Romains,” says Montesquicu, 
“quils méloient quelque sentiment 
religieux & l'amour qu’ils avoient pour 
leur patric. Cette ville, fondee sur 
les meilleures auspices; ce Romulus 
leur Roi et leur Dieu; ce Capitole 
éternel, comme la ville, et la. ville 
eternelle comme son fondateur ; avr 
ent fait autrefois sur Vesprit des 
mains, une impression quwil eit été a 
souhaiter qu’ils eussemt conservée- 


See Number for August 1820. 
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This observation is in some degree 
applicable to the enthusiasm of the 
Venetians for their romantic city and 
its tutelary saint. It appears that an 
ancient tradition was in circulation 
amongst them, which was carefully 
preserved by the people, upon whose 
minds it had made a deep impression. 
An angel, it was said, had appeared to 
St Mark, and predicted that his bones 
should one day repose amidst the Ve- 
netian lagune: “ It was also added,” 
says La Dama Michiel, “ that, under 
the protection of this evangelist, our re- 
public should become powerful, illus- 
trious, and eternal. Such a tradition 
was a strong incentive to the exertions 
made by our islanders for the acqui- 
sition of the sacred relics, which were, 
however, guarded with the most zeal- 
ous and unremitting vigilance, by the 
Monks of Alexandria in Egypt. The 
interest of those Monks, even more than 
their devotion, rendered the enter- 
prise one of great difficulty, and frus- 
trated all the hopes and attempts of 
the Venetians for a considerable time. 
Accidental circumstances were at last 
favourable to their views, and afford- 
ed them a happy opportunity of ob- 
taining this consecrated Palladium. 
In the year 828, two merchants, Bono 
di Malamecco, and Kustico di Torcel- 
lo, having sailed from Venice in their 
own vessels, arrived at Alexandria. 
According to the pious custom of our 
navigators, they immediately visited 
the church in which the body of St 
Mark was deposited, where they found 
the priests, to whose care it was en- 
trusted, overwhelmed with distress 
and consternation. Upon inquiring 
into the cause of their affliction, they 
were told that the Saracens had forci+ 
bly entered the sanctuary of St Mark, 
and having* observed the quantity of 
rare and ious marbles with which 
it was decorated, had immediately 
seized upon these treasures, and car- 

them away to be employed in the 
construction of the palace which the 
Caliph of Alexandria was building in 

capital. Our merchants, upon 
Of this sacrilegious robbery, 
immediately gave utterance to their 
grief and indignation in the warmest 
terms, and, at the same time, with 
much address, expressed their fears 
of the still — misfortunes which 
might possibly be impending. They 
represented to the Monks, that the 
were not people to content 
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themselves with this outrage, but that 
they would most probably proceed to 
still more dreadfulexcesses. Whocould 
tell that they would not even lay their 
impious hands upon the body of St 
Mark himself? The very idea, they ma- 
liciously exclaimed, made them shud- 
der, and excited feelings of alarm which 
were but too well founded ; for these 
reasons, they concluded that it would 
be much more desirable to entrust 
them with the holy remains, which 
should be conveyed to a suitable asy~ 
lum, and there secured from every in« 
sult. To this fair and judicious pro- 
posal the monks had no arguments to 
oppose ; but how could they resolve 
to deprive themselves of the precious 
relics, which afforded them an inex~ 
haustible source of affluence? It was 
in vain that the merchants assured 
them of the rewards which they might 
expect from the Republic, and even 
from the Almighty, for so great a sa» 
crifice. All their persuasions were un« 
availing, until at last gold was em+ 
ployed as an honest compensation, and 
one which left no grounds for remorse 
or regret. This difficulty having been 
surmounted, others presented them- 
selves. It was necessary to conceal 
the sacred theft from the devotees of 
Alexandria. For this purpose, stra« 
tagem was resorted to; and it was 
determined that the body of St Mark 
should be carried away in the night, 
and that of St Claude (who was by no 
means held in such high considera« 
tion) placed as its substitute. This 
was not all ; it was apprehended that 
a discovery might be made by the Sa« 
racens appointed to examine strictly 
into all sorts of merchandise, and to 
collect the rates of export. In order 
to evade their search, the relics of the 
saint were placed in a basket, and co« 
vered with herbs, on the top of which 
were laid slices of dard. The horror 
with which the Mahometans regard 
this article of provision is so great, 
that, no sooner had the collectors of 
the duties cast their eyes upon it, thant 
they turned them away in disgust, 
without attempting to continue their 
researches. It was by this means that 
the Venetian merchants succeeded in 
conveying the body on board their 
ship, where they had no sooner arriv~ 
ed than they immediately set sail. 
The voyage was at first prosperops, 


e 

and though the vessel was subsequent~ 

ly exposed to extreme 
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violent tempest, the pious mariners, 
secure under the «gis of St Mark's 
body, gave way to no apprehension 
of shipwreck, and were inspired, by 
ithis confiding faith, with a courage 
-which was the eventual cause of their 
deliverance. A calm succeeded the 
storm, and the voyagers arrived safe- 
ly. at Venice, where they announced 
‘the sacred deposit of which they had 
the py we to be the bearers. ‘The 
‘Doge, the clergy, and the people, im- 
mediately hastened to the shore, to 
receive the consecrated relics, which 
had so long been the object of their 
warmest desires, and which they now 
‘conveyed in procession, and with the 
most respectful pomp, to the Ducal 
Chapel, where they were placed in a 
coffer under the principalaltar. * 
“From this moment St Mark was 
proclaimed the tutelary saint of the 
city.—His image, and that of his lion, 
became the decoration of the public 
monuments, the impress of the coin- 
age, the flag of.the Venetian fleets, 
and the hope of every patriotic heart. 
Our wise legislators, who knew the 
utility of encouraging and consecrat- 
ing a devotion productive of so many 
advantages, instituted a fete to be ce- 
lebrated every year, the Stst Janu- 
ary, the day on which the long-de- 
sired relics had been received at Ve- 
nice. ‘This festival at first consisted 
only of a solemn mass, at which the 
Doge and senators assisted, and which 
was celebrated at the church of St 
Mark. Our ancestors, however, con- 
sidering this as an insufficient com- 
memoration of their joy, resolved up- 
on erecting a temple to the new 
tector of Republic, in which his 
venerable remains might be enshrin- 
ed. The situation chosen for this 
purpose was that of the small church 
of St Theodore, who had .till then 
been the sole tutelary saint of the Re- 
public. The spot could not have been 
more judiciously selected,.since the 
new temple was thus uvited: to the 
Ducal Palace, which had been already 
commenced, The edifice was soon 
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in taste, wealth; and grandeur. F 
this purpose, the:best architects of a! 
‘countries were consulted, though there 
‘were many excellent ones at Venice, 
‘The most skilful artists were procur. 
-ed from Constantinople, (which was 
then the centre of elegance and 
ury,) and. were ordered to form the 
design of the most magnificent tem- 
ple in the world, without any regard 
-to. the expence of the execution. The 
order was soon performed, the design 
approved, and the great work com- 
menced in 977, under the auspices of 
the Doge Pierre Orseolo. The space, 
which had previously been too confin- 
ed, was enlarged to its present extent, 
which was considered sufficient, being 
equal to that occupied by the temple 
of the Capitoline Jupiter at Rome. 
The first stone was laid by the Bishop 
of Venice, in presence of the Doge and 
an immense concourse of people. The 
work lasted for three centuries, dur- 
ing which time the most costly mar- 
bles were brought over from Greece 
for its embellishment.» It would be 
tedious to describe the numerous 
and splendid columns of porphyry, 
granite, and other rich materials, as 
well 2s the precious specimens of 
sculpture and Mosaic with which the 
church is ornamented, as well within 
as without. It is, indeed, a gallery 
of admirable things—The Facade, 
though inferior in architecture to the 
other parts of the edifice, is, neverthe- 
less, worthy of attention, for the pro- 
fusion. and variety of its ornaments. 
Statues, and basso-relievos of scrip- 
tural heroes, are there mingled with 
those of Paganism, and with mytho- 
logical. and allegorical emblems. A- 
mongst the statues may be found 
specimens of art from the earliest ages 
of the Republic, down to the works 
of the celebrated Sansovino. The 
Mosaic with which this Fagade is ot- 
namented ought not to be overlooked. 
It represents the entire history of the 
translation of the holy relics to 
nice. ‘The countenances of the Ve- 
netian merchants are marked with all 
the finesse and sagacity of their cha- 
racters ; and at the 
| int out the detes to 
te the archness of their looks 
indicates, in a striking manner, 
their stratagem has af- 
ed them. ‘The Saracens are 
ted with an expression of rustic 
ommieé, sort. of religious 
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| completed, but,.in the year 976, a 
tetas conflagration reduced it almost en- 
to ashes. The concurrence of 
| many religious and political reasons 
occasioned this event to be regarded 
3 as an especial favour of Proyidence, 
| %s for it was immediately decreed. that 
| . the church. to be erected in the place 
| of the first should surpass every other 


1821.) 
pugnance even to look upon an object, 
which their tenets render one of abo- 
mination to them: Inthe midst of 
the Facade was placed the emblem of 
St Mark, that is to'say, his Lion of 
gilded bronze. This Lion has been in- 
finitely multiplied, not only in the 


city, but in all the territories of ‘the -liati 
and 


Republie ; tor with the whole Vene- 
tian people, the Lion, or the name of 
St Mark, has been so completely iden- 
tified with that ‘of the state, that it 
still strikes on the ear, and speaks to 
the heart, more than the remembrance 
of a thousand victories. ‘The people 
of the Adriatic are accustomed to as- 
sociate with it feelings of affection, 


reverence, and national enthusiasm, 


which still exeite sighs of regret, 
when it is in any way called back to 
their recollection. 

“ Astriking proof of this attachment 
was given in the year 1796, when 
political circumstances having over- 
thrown a fabric which had existed 
more than fourteen centuries, it was 
resolved to erase even the arms and 
insignia of the Venetian government. 
The people were much affected by 
this decree, more ‘especially those 
classes who, being the least civilized, 
are consequently the most nearly al- 
lied to nature and to truth. 

“ All the Venetian subjects on the 
maritime coasts of Istria, Dalmatia, 
and even of the Levant, gave the most 
convincing evidence of those feelings. 
It would be too prolix to recount all 
these instances, but let me at least be 
permitted to retrace the intere ‘ting 
scene which occurred at Perasto. By 
the treaty signed at Campo Formio, 
Dalmatia was transferred to the Aus- 
trians, and General Rukovina was ac- 
cordingly ordered to take possession 

that country. He arrived on the 
22d August 1796, with a fleet and a 
detachment of a thousand men, at 
Pettana, about a mile anda half from 
Peresto, The Dalmatians,  over- 
whelmed with consternation, and per- 
ceiving that nothing was left them to 
hope, determined, at least, upon pa 
ing the last military honours to t 
great standard of St Mark. For this 
purpose, all the inhabitants of Peras- 
to, as well as the population of the 
surrounding district, assembled before 
the house of the Captain-Command- 
ant, who, with twelve national sol- 
diers, armed with sabres, followed 


two ensigns, and 
lieutenant, where 


this standard: was kept, as well:as the 
flag of the country; which the Vene- 
tian Republic had for ages confided to 


‘the valour and fidelity of thé brave 


‘Dalmatians. It was their appojnted 
task to remove these banners, but at 
the moment of executing this: humi- 
a their hearts failed them, 

y melted into tears: The 
e, in the mean time, were assembled 
in the public square, expecting the 
re-appearance of their ers - with 
the colours. Not knowing what to 
think of the delay, they deputed one 
of their oo to inquire into its 
cause ; but he himself became so much 
affected, that his presence only added 
to the distress of the others. ‘The 
commandant at last; making a painful 
effort, raised the standards, fixed them 
upon two spears, and gave them to the 
officers, who then leit the hall, pre- 
eeded by the soldiers, and followed by 
the remaining spectators. At the 
sight of their national banners, the 
emotions of the people became uni- 
versal ; men, women, and children, 
caught the contagion, and one cry of 
distress burst from the assembled mul- 
titude. On reaching the square, the 
commandant detached the colours 
from the , and at the same time 
the flag of St Mark was lowered from 
the fort, which discharged’ 21 suc~ 
cessive peals of cannon. These were 
answered by eleven discharges from 
the two armed vessels in the harbour, 
and an equal number from all the 
merchant ships. This was the last 
farewell of renown to national liberty ! 
The sacred ensigns were placed upon 
a font, and received by the lieutenant 
in presence of the judges, the com- 
mandant, and the people. The whole 
train then marched in a slow and me- 
lancholy procession to the principal 
church, where they were received by 
the clergy, to whom they respectfully 
confided the precious deposit, and by 
whom it was placed on the chief altar. 
Then the commandant pronounced 
the following oration, which was fré- 
quently interrupted by sighs and tears. 
Tn this bitter moment, when our 
hearts are overwhelmed with grief for 
the ruin of the Most Serene Venetian 
ment ; in this last ebullition of 
our love and fidelity to the standards 
of the Republic, let us be permitted 
to console ourselves, O my fellow ci- 
tizens ! with the reflection that no 
part of our conduct has’ at any time 
contributed to occasion the perform. 
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ance of this painful ceremony, which 


[April 


necessity has now rendered an act of .soon discovered his retreat, and form. 


virtue. Our children will learn from 
us, and Europe will be informed by 
history, that Perasto has worthily 
sustained the glory of the Venetian 
flag, even to the last moment of its 
existence, by honouring it with these 


solemn offices, and depositing it in our 
sanctuary, bathed with tears of uni- 


— — venerated Banner! 
during the three hundred and seven- 
ty-seven years that we have possessed 

ee without interruption, our valour 
and devotedness have preserved thy 
renown untarnished, not only upon 
the seas, but in every country where 
thou hast been raised against thine 
enemies, and those of religion. For 
three hundred and seventy-seven years, 
eur treasures, our blood, and our 
lives, have been consecrated to thy 
service ; and under thine auspices we 
have been powerful, happy, and vic- 
torious. With thee we have never 
fled; with thee we have never been 
overcome, or intimidated. Hadst thou 
not been overthrown in thy native 
land, by the disasters of an age re 
plete with misfortune, with dissen- 
tion, with acts of injustice, violating 
all the rights of nations; our trea- 
sures, our blood, and our lives, should 
still have been devoted to thee; and 
rather than have seen thee vanquished 
or dishonoured, we would have joy- 
fully shared thy fall. But since, m 
these evil days, we can no longer sus- 
tain thy glory, O banner of St Mark ! 
let our hearts be thy sepulchre, and 


our despair thy noblest eulogium.’ ” 


ANECDOTE OF CANOVA. 


A Venetian nobleman, celebrated 
for his hospitality and ificence, 
and whose table was gencrally crowd- 
ed with guests, had retired one sum- 
mer, contrary to his usual habits, to 
his Campagne in the Frioul, unat« 
tended by any retinue, and without 
having informed his friends of his de- 


How. canst thou eha 


ceived them with his 
courtesy, but made many 


ed a large party to visit him. He re. 
accustomed 
for his inability to entertain on 
roperly, having no servants with 
, except his Gastaldo, (the mana. 
— his farm,) who d not, he 
, be much eu fait at the 
ment of a dinmner-table. On 
ing the Gastaldo, however, the latter 
begged him not to be under any unea- 
siness, but to leave the cares of the 
day entirely to him; promising thut 
he should have as much reason to be 
satisfied as if his whole household had 
been employed on the occasion. This 
promise was faithfully performed. 
The guests, upon being ushered in to 
dinner, were astonished at the ele- 
gance with which the table had been 
arranged, and could not sutfticiently 
express their admiration of its orna- 
ments, which consisted of beautiful 
of figures, all modelled in dut- 
ter, designed and executed with the 
utmost taste and precision. The no- 
bleman himself was perfectly amazed 
at this exhibition, and summoned the 
Gastaldo to inform him by what artist 
it had been planned and completed. 
To the still greater surprise of the 
party, he told them that the whole 
was the work of his son, a boy only 
ten years old. So original a genius 
seemed well worthy of encourage- 
ment, and the master determined to 
spare no pains upon its cultivation. 
The boy, accordingly, received an 
education calculated to perfect the ta- 
lents with which nature had so libe- 
rally endowed him, and the little mo- 
deller of butter turns out to be ne 
other than the immortal Canova! 
Notwithstanding his present high 
rank and celebrity, he is said to retain 
the strongest affection for his native 
place ; —e. he has lately n to erect, 
at his own expence, on a hill near the 
village where he was born, a magnl- 
ficent church, which he intends to or- 
nament with sculpture of his own ¢x- 
ecution. 


SONNET TO THE HEBE OF CANOVA, 
From the Italian of Pindemonte. 
** Dove per te, celeste Ancella, or yassi,” &c. 
Wutruer, celestial maid! so swift away? 
What lures thee from the banquet of the skies? 
thy native realm of Day, © | 
world of clouds and-sighs?=- = + 
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O thou, Canova! soaring high above 


Italian art, with Greeian beauty vying ! 


We knew thy marbles fir'd wi 


life and love, 


But who had seen them image ae flying ? 


Here to each eye the wind seems gen 


playing 


With the light vest, its wavy folds arraying, 


In many a 


rm of undulating 


And Nature, neer her mighty suspending, 
Beholding motion thus with marble blending, 
In silent wonder lost, the hidden cause would traee. 


CANZONE FROM PETRARCH. 


We have, in the article on the Ve- 
netian Festivals, exhibited some of 
those — of the spirit of ancient 
glory that still glow in the breasts 
of the Italians. Did they but retain 
sufficient ardour to m through 
their ious strug against t 
yoke of the Transalpine barbarians,— 
can there be a doubt that the sin- 
cere sympathy of Britain must fol- 
low them in the splendid and vir- 
tuous effort ? That yoke would never 
have been round their necks, had they 
listened, centuries ago, to the exhorta- 
tion of their patriotic poet. . The fol- 
lowing translation of a canzone from 
Petrarch will, in these moments, we 


think, be read with interest : 
“ benche parlar sia indarno,” 
Ce . 


O my lov’d Italy, though words in vain 

Would seek the wounds to cure, 

Thy beauteous form is destin’d to endure, 

Yet let me try the strain | 

Which suits the notes of woe, 

From Arno and the Po, 

Murmuring melancholy through thy plain ! 

On their banks I wander slow, 

And bid my supplications flow 

To Thee, most gracious Ruler of the skies, 

That the same pity, which before 

Brought thee to mortal shore, 

Would to thy chosen land now bend thine 
eyes! 

The cruel wars abhorr’d, 

From every slight occasion that arise : 

O from our harden’d hearts 

Draw out the stony parts 

On which is whetted war's destruetive 
sword ; 

And, soft, as new-born child, 

With pity make them mild, 

That all may listen while my tongue imparts 

(inde Sangh Se, 
eternal word. 


O ye into whose hands fortune has plac’d 
The bridle which commands - 
Those matchlest, bit, ‘by 


Why are they thus laid waste 


By foreign swords? their green, 

Why is it bloody seen ? 

To your own ruin thoughtlessly ye haste ! 

When has faith e’er steady been 

In men of venal heart and mean ? 

The prince, whose fawning numbers most 
abound, 

With more numerous foes, alone, 

Has girt his hated throne, 

Short is your foresight, though ye think it 
sound ! 

Good Heaven! what deluge roars, 

From foreign fatal shores, 

Spreading its ruin on our fields around, 

O’er all our lovely plains ! 

And what for us remains 

To guard us from the torrent as it. pours ? 

If our own hands have brew’d 


The deadly poisenous flood, 
And spread it wide with all its shameful 


stains, 

Who can protection bring, or hope to heal 
our sores ? 

With kind intention to defend our soil, 

Nature the Alps did place 

Between our regions and that savage race : 

In vain was all her toil, 

For furious blind desire 

Has set our souls on fire, 

And breath’d the madness of its base tur- 
moil ! 

When to one cage both retire, 

Wild beasts and tame, do not inquire 

Which shall most suffer in the cruel den f 

And that we may afflict us more, 

The lawless nation bore 

Worthy descendants ! these detested men 

Which Marius gor'd in flank, 

(The memory still is rank,) 

How can it be, but they must hate us then ? 

was on that splendid day 

When stream’d their blood away, 

And fatten’d all the meadows as it sank : 

When they would taste the wave, 

*T was blood alone it gave ; 

And now their thirst of vengeance to allay, 


‘Torrents of bleod they spill, for every, drop 


they drank ! 


Why tell of Czesar too, their native fields 
Who moisten’d from their veins, 
Which his stern sword, unknown te pity,, 
drains ? 
—Some evil star now yields, © 
(For Heaven has turn’d away; 
And left usallaprey:) 
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In praises to the skies: 
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‘ Yields to the havoc your dissension builds. (Such blessed purpese no repentance hath 
Ah! your dark designs betray.» Bid science, learning, pour). ) 
To sudden and too sure decay, , Their-treasures on: your 
The portion of . earth’s, peopled Not but.foreign arts be 
a me rough 
Why load with burdens your own poor, *Tis so,your nathes will rise" 


; Be: Make misery more endure, 
Yet spurn their offer’d services sublime? 
if Why gather o’er land 
it 4 To sell their and purchase gold with 
crime ? 
O not for rude rebuke 
This ardent strain I took, 
q But "tis to what truth doth 
a 
None trust me more exempt 
From hatred or contempt, 
Therefore my words you may with patience 
brook : 
BR ane az But for his country none will more un- 
Be it For is it not the land I touch’d the first, 
O is it not the nest 
» } In which my tender infant limbs had rest, 
Where I was sweetly nurst ? 
O did not duty’s flame, 
4 At my lov’d country’s name, 
Kindle my strong conceptions till they 
Rising from their graves, for shame, 
ee 4 My buried parents would disclaim 
All part in their degraded offs » then! 
Were yours this patriotic min 
a Sg (Would that it were !) inclin’d 
You needs must be to pity helpless men, 
(next to the throne 
Of God,)—s0 would you wipe their tears 
Then the Italian spirit would be 


Valour would soon subdue 


Blind fury and its crew ; 
Their blood, would freely for your ‘King. 
a And that you reign o'er men would 
“Think, noble: sirs,, tt sme runs fas 
That life flies swift away, - 
And death is ever watching for his 
Then, as you cannot long 
Be here, but must 
Think, that. NO. HUMAN HEART 


bliss in store, 
shall be you 


So you will here have 
And Heaven’s rewartls at 


song, thy with courteous 
convey 


For thou art goi amon haughty lord 

Who the bad 

And must be won to listen to thy words : 

Ah! small the hope this harden’ age af. 
fords 

Yet some attentive spirits wil be found 


Who will hear and nobly sheathe 
their swords : 

, Bid these prevent thy voice from being 
drown’d, 


While, peace, blessed thou 


THE STAR OF ISRAEL. 
Book of Numbers, Chap. XXIV... 


Upon the*hill the t stood, 

King Balak in the rocky vale, 
Around him, like.a fiery, flood, 

Flash’d to the sun his men of mail. _ 

*T'was noon the idolsacrifice 
_ Sent up its guilty flame.to Heaven. 
Still on the prophet turn’d their eyes, 

Nor yet the fatal curse was given. 


*T was eve, the flame was feeble now, 
Still on the mount-the prophet stood, 

But threats and taunts were loud below, 
Among the lingering multitude. 


The prophet was itt” » he rose, 
His mantle from his face he flung, 
He listened where the mighty:fees 


To Heaven their evening anthem sung. 
He saw their camp, like endless clouds, 
Mixed with the distant blue, 


Saw on the plain. their warrior crowds, 
Heard the high strain their trumpets blew. 


sudden spirit on bim came, 


A sudden fire was in his e 
His tongue, was touched | Wich 


flame, 


“ How shall I curse whom God a 
he dwells, with whom 
well ?” 
Hie hie’ ‘on' is 
Then ‘be thow glorious, 
“ Come down, deceiver,” cried the kings, 
“1 bade thee curse, not bless 
The prophet from prayer args 3 


When its long-lov'd earthly dress 
ee The spirit quits in nakedness, 
And wanders solitary down the path . . 
Where, in the doubtful vale below, 
From bitter deeds of violence and wrath ! 
. O then with gentler thought 
: Let nobler aims be sought ! 


Be Israel cursed,’ was in his soul, 
But on his lips the wild words died. 

He paused, till on their myriads stole 
The night,--again the words he tried. 


A whirlwind from the desart rushed, 
Deep thunder echoed o’er the hill ; 
King, prophet, multitude were hushed ; 

The thunder died, the blast yas still, 


Broad in the east a new-born star ~ 
On cloud, hill, desart, poured its blaze ; 
The prophet knew its sign afar, " 
And on it fixed his shuddering gaze. 


“ He comes in glory, but not now. 

He comes in ‘sorrow, but not nigh,— 
He comes to lay th’ oppressor low, 

To triumph, suffer, weep, and die 


“¢ All power is in his glance,—the world 
Is dust beneath his kingly heel, 

The thunder from his lips is hurted, 
The heavens before his presence reel. 


“ He comes a stranger, to his own, 
With the wild bird and fox he. lies, 
Is taunted, fettered, scourged, undone, 
A wanderer lives, an outcast dies. 


** Proud Israel, o’er'thy diadem 
What blood shall for his blood be pour’d ! 


Till that lost Orb again shall beam, 
Again MEssiau_ be thy Lord,” 


The prophet ceased, in awe.—The star 
Rose broader o’er the boundless plain, 
Flashing on Batak’s marshalled war 
On tented Jsraci’s farthest vane. 


And sounds along the silence flowed, 

From lips of more than mortals given, 
Till in the central cope it glowed, 

Then vanished in the heights of Heaven. 


Xios. 
THE VOYAGES AND TRAVELLINGS OF 
JONATHAN SEARCH, ESQ 


CHAP, T. 
of inland towns 
9 live at home at ease, 


* Ah! little do you think upon 
* The dangers of the seas. 


Havine been induced to accom-. 
pany my worthy friend, Mr Gideon 
Ramrod, on a visit to the kingdom of 
Fife, we began our journey. in a hack- 
ney-coach early on the morning of the 
27th March, in this present year 1821. 


€ weather. was. unpromising, 


had we relied much.upon omens, or 
Judged merely by appearances, we 

certainly have staid at home, © 
for we. could not have picked out a 


day in the whole month worse suited 


VOL. Vill. 
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to travelling than this. However; 
notwithstanding a drizzling rain and 
high wind, we determined to perses 
vere, and into the coach we got, ‘trus- 
sed up in great-coats, comforters, and 
all appurtenances necessary for tra 
vellers by land and sea. We drove 
along King Street, Bellevue Crescent, 
and other streets and crescents of late 
erection, the names of which are not 
known to the present writer, without 
any thing remarkable occurring, and 
had come in sight of the extensive 
manufacture of plants from seeds, 
cuttings, layers, and so forth, carried 
on by the Dicksons of nursery cele- 
brity.* The gay green of the nume- 
rous beds of forest-trees, evergreens, 
and white-thorns, the spots of the 
lively coloured crocus, and other early 
flowers, had begun to awaken in our 
minds all the interesting ideas con- 
nected with spring, and the renova- 
tion of nature; and we were dis~ 
coursing upon the liberal policy of the, 
present landholders of Scotland, who, 
to ornament our native country, and 
to benefit future generations, required 
such establishments to stock their 
grounds with wood, when the coach 
was all of a sudden stopped by an ill- 
looking fellow in a striped night-cap, 
who seemed to have darted out of a 
hedge, and stretched out his hand to-. 
wards the window of the carriage. 
Ladies, great. and small, and you who 
are conversant with the adventures of 
the circulating library,—you will here 
undoubtedly, and not without reason, 
expect the narrative of a robbery, and 
the appearance of a foot-pad,—the 
firing of pistols, and all those delight~ 
ful alarms' which accompany robbery, 
ravishment, or murder. But the man, 


- though appointed by the Trustees for 


the highways to waylay travellers’ car- 
riages upon the King’s-high road, had 
not a pistol,—let us go fora shilling, 


° It is strange that there is no distine- 


tion in our language between the name for 
the place where plants, and that where 
humah creatures are reared, nursery and 
beds being common to both. hope our 
philosophi¢ philologists may be induced to 


mend the mattér, by the introduction of ‘a’ 


new teri ‘for aft aftaid the one in ‘pres 


sent use, Gassing men with ‘cabbages and’ 


artichokes, has a strong tendency to lead 
by association to the dark doctrine of Ma- 
terialism. 
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—aml gave us a pass, in case we met 
with any of the same gang in our fu- 
ture progress to the sea-eide. * 

These interruptions of uncivil toll- 
keepers are vastly unpleasant. But 
there are others connected with mail- 
coaches, of a still more disagreeable 
character. I wish Messrs the con- 
tractors for carrying the mails, and for 
the transportation of the bodies of his 
Majesty's subjects from one end of 
the kingdom to another, would endea- 
vour to amend it:—I mean, the de- 
mand, at every stage, of money by the 
drivers. How often have I been awa- 
kened out of a delightful slumber, 
worth at least a2 guinea to my health, 
and from a dream amounting in 
value to ten times that sum, by 
a rude fellow opening the coach- 
door in the middie of the night, with 
the demand of a paltry sixpence ; and 
how often have I put my hand in my 

ket to satisfy the knave, when I 
rather have ex ed the money 
on astick to break his head. I beg to 
rest, for the benefit of future tra- 
eliers, that payment of guards and 
office, that one may have it in one’s 
to fall asleep in Edinburgh, ang 
awake in Y ork or London, if one has‘ 
mind so to do, without molestation of 
any kind whatever. 
je arrived, without meeting with 
any thing further worthy of notice, at 
Newhaven. I wish I could say, for 
the honour of my country, that it was 
a neat, pretty, little, clean fishing vil- 
lage ; but it 1s totally the reverse of all 
these. The street is covered with hil- 
locks of garbage, ani! every species of 
disgusting filth, heaped with care over 
agaist each door, erther for the pur- 
pose of prospect or smell, for I can 
conceive no other ible reason for 
the accummulation. Atthe entrance of 
the village we were beset by a dozen 
of porters aad watermen, who insist- 
ed upon knowing whether we were 
going “* to Stirling,” or “ owre 
the and who rummaged the 
carriage for our baggage, which th 
contested the honour of carrying. My 
luggage, thank my stars, I always con- 


trive to stuff inte m t pock- 
et, and to the 
ing-place, and into the best cabin of 


* Are not toli-keepers literally as well as 
metaphorically highwaymen ? i. ¢. “ 
duit sob on the 


[April 
the Sir William Wallace Steam-boa: 
bound to the opposite coast of Fife. 
These steam-boats are a striki 
proof of the ingenuity of our country. 
men in the 2pplication of the most 
powerful agents in nature to their 
service, and hold out a wonderful pro. 
spect to our descendants of what may 
be expected from their future im. 


ement. I aim not very young, 


and yet I hope to live long en to 
see every manufact 
every species ind , perform- 
ed by ingenious machines, leaving the 
present flesh and blood automatons 
nothing to do but to walk with their 
hands in their breeches pockets, and 
to enjoy their proper place as lords of 
the creation. I do not despair of sce. 
ing my measure taken by the agency 
of gunpowder, and my breeches made 
by the power of steam; of seeing 
the land fertilized by ingenious com- 
plications of gases, and self-moving 
ploughs and reaping-machines reduce 
the labours of the husbandman to the 
task of superintendence. The. work 
of mastication may at some future pe- 
riod be performed by a convenient 
apparatus on the dining-table, and the 


_ taduble of feeding themselves be saved 


to our great-grandchildren by the in- 


troduction of hydraulic machmes. 


CHAP. Il. 
Hear me, O’Flimn, and you, Mackshane, bes: 


will not cross again to Britain’s 
Until the sea, at least a goodish breadth, 
ls pav'd for me with hard Macadam plumstones. 
Connel and UO’ Donnel. 
We descended the cabin bys 
steep stair, feneed on each side by a 
rope to hold by, and prevent the un- 
wary passenger from tumbling at once 
to the bottom. The had been 
coated with a due allowance of pitch 
or tar, to prevent the hand from sliding 
I presume; but I would suggest to 
the Trustees som more elegant hand- 
rail, for all the soap in Fife could not, 
for the day following, ‘ree my hands 
trom the smell, or make them again 
“one white.” The cabin was com- 
modious for the short passage, 
furnished with stuffed seats all 
—a table and stove—a Bible and Eng- 


read. The passengers consi of 
four ladies and donut: aie gentlemen, 
whom the boisterous weather 
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ctionary,—besides a few sinaiie 


below. Afier sitting a few minutes 
without speaking, with the character- 
istic caution of our country, an old 
gentleman in a white great-coat, with 
a red handkerchief up to his nose, 
broke the silence with “ A very rough 
day this” 

Nobody made answer,—each, I pre- 
sume, leaving the task of reply to his 


“ Ve-ry rough, in-deed !” reiterated 
the old gentleman, and looked round 
for a corroboration of his sentiment ; 
—* but it’s gay and snug here.” 

“ It is uncomfortable weather,— 
and the direction of the wind leaves 


who was seated opposite. 

“ We'll mak the the day in 
less than fifty minutes,” said the old 
gentleman. “* We'll be at Pettycur 
afore nine, (taking out his watch ;) 
and a guid breakfast’s no the warst 

The eyes of three young ladies, dur- 
ing this dialogue, were directed to the 
gainbols of a little child who sat ona 
respectable-looking woman's knee in a 
corner: “ That's a very young tra- 
veller,—a yey child, indeed.—How 
old is it?” said one of the ladies to 
the mother. 

“ Just fifteen months come the 
fourteen day o° next May, Mem. 
He's a gay stout bit thing o his age, 
blessins on him.—Will ye tak 
sugar-biscuit, Geordie ?—-There’e nae 
keeping bairns aff the grund at his 
age.—I wish I had ta’en the lass wi’ 
meée—Sit down there, ma wee man, 
said she, spreading a shaw] on the 

,) and tak a wallop till yoursell.” 

The whole company new sat silent, 
with eyes turped up to remark the 
rattling of the rain on the cabin-win- 
dow. The vessel pitched a good 
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The child, however, was nowise a- 
larmed at what gave so much gene- 
ral uneasiness, but sprawled on, as if 
all the various contortions of feature 
had been displayed for his amuse- 
ment. 
As ing is uninteresting to a 
philosopher, I set myself to remark 
the effects of this demand of the sea 
for a portion of our food ; upon which 
subject, when I returned, I meant 
to compose a Memoir, to be pre- 
sented to the Royal Society, and 
had just sketched in my mind the 
heads of the first section, when, al] at 
once, I thought the room and the 
people whizzed around me, like the 
satellites of a planet by their centri- 
faugal force. A movement like the 
heavings of Vesuvius or tna previ- 
ous to an eruption now succeeded, and 
made me sensible that my task of ob- 
servation was, for the present, at an 
end. I rose from my seat, endea- 
vouring to keep down the rising lava 
till I reached a convenient spot—stag- 
gered to the cabin-door, which was 
just in the act of being opened by an- 
other er, and———I believe I 
saluted him very uncourteously in- 
deed. My example was not lost on the 
entleman opposed to me. Whether 
had been ready for the same ebul- 
lition, or was provoked to it by my 
unceremonious commencement of hos- 
tilities, 1 cannot say ; but he return- 
ed wy salutation with compound inte- 
rest. The motion of the vessel preven® 
ed either party from moving, and we 
stood in the narrow passage in this 
singular situation, holding one an- 
other by the arms for mutual support. 
The steward of the boat, on the cabin 
bell ringing, endeavoured to squeeze 
past between us; but as neither my 
antagonist nor I could stand with- 
out assistance, he was fastened as in a 
vice, and obliged to receive the united 


teries, which the i 


4 
neighbour. 
no hope of its being speedily better ;” 
said a youngish-looking geutleman 
| an 
eal; and we had scarcely sat ten mi- 
nutes longer before the motion of the 
boat produced, in most, wry faces,and the vessel encouraged to their last ef- eee 
then strange movements in the region fort. At ay 4 the fire becoming | 
| of the stomach. The three young la- fainter from deficiency of ainmu- ad 
dies, with countenances “ more in nition, the appearance of the skip- cat 7 
sorrow than in anger,” or per for his fare freed us from penne! ale ae . 
tanglings. My antagonist 
himself firmly to the handleof's door, 
while I staggered ta,the foot of the 
now rose, and hastily retreated tothe stair, where may lodgment for 
fresh air; while the mother of the the remai voyage. i 2°93) Za 
| child seemed totally incapable of su- The yoump-adies, who had reach- 
perintending Geordic’s wallopping. ed the top»af the cabin-stair, found EE 
\ 
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themselves «much. benefited by the fare—Remember that, good Mr Ca. 

4 freshyair ;.and, such is the power of meron. ye 

youth and beauty, that even the rude 

skipper, accustomed as he be to CHAP. III. . 

i s scenes, moulded his weather= — Nay but, Horatio, you are rather nice; 

S and kindly inquired of the youngest, —_And faith, for all your sentimental cme? 

“ Areye like tobesick again,mydear?” harm in wishing to be purchaser. 

Ono, Sir, it is completely gone. riine. 

| ‘| a 4 —There is not much danger, I pre- I nap scarcely come into a comfort. 

sume?” able warmth, when Mr Postboy maile 

Danger, my dear, nane at a’,” his appearance, with hat and whip in 

said the skipper. ‘‘ We’re twa-thirds hand, and announced that his honour’s 
i Ae ; o’ the passage, and we'll soon be owre chaise was ready. My Honour’s chaise ! 
ah : a’ thegither.— Will ye tak the tailo’ -—-very good indeed! The fellow had 
Ae i my big-coat about ye, my dear, to penetration enough to see that it was 
ein : keep ye frae the rain ?” not my fault if I was not born noble, 
a0 . ~ “ Much obliged to you, Sir, but and the proprietor of a county ; and I 
ig this shaw] is quite sufficient.” flatter myself there are few drapers’ 


_ I was now in a state of apathy which 
T am unable. to describe, and remained 
in this condition till Mr Ramrod came 
' out. of the cabin, and said the boat 


sons in Edinburgh who may be more 
proud of their personal appearance. | 
could not resist giving the rascal some- 
thing in advance as I ascended the 


~ 


~ 


H hE was arrived at Pettycur. limmediately steps. We now passed through the 
bey: 4 ; summoned all my remaining strength royal burgh of Kinghorn, and Sandy 
ent te to clamber up the stair, overcame the made such a display with his whip 
By) ge i Bh: encumbrance of packages and passen- and a pair of smart greys, that I verily 
set! % ers, and, without waiting for the believe all the inhabitants of this an- 
ig it d, to be extended to the shore, cient burgh, and all their dogs, came 
jes : from the side of the vessel, and, out to see his honour’s chaise drive 2- 
4 ue $ as ill. luck would have it, landed inan long. What a pity it did not happen 
the © “4 empty coal-basket, of which numbers _ to be a broken-down nobleman’s, with 
ea 4 were standing on the quay. From acoronet! But the vehicle was too 
Bie “fg this singular situation, hike a jack-in- well known to pass for any thing else 


the-box, I was relieved by two boat- 
men; and made all the haste I could, 
in-my uncomfortable plight, to Petty- 
cur-Inn—not without attracting more 
observation than my retired habits 
made agreeable—and not without com- 
plimentary remarks from my fellow- 
traveller Mr Gideon. A comfortable 
breakfast and a good fire, while their 
appearance raised the appetite of my 
companion, had not the same effect 
upon mine. ‘Ihe warmth of the fire 
was agreeable; but, having lost, I pre- 
sume, all my gastric fluid, nothing re- 
mained for the purposes of digestion, 
not as mutch, I believe, as would have 
reduced a humming-bird to chyle. I 
drank only half-a-cup of half-cold tea. 
the waiter, however, did not 

tochargeone shilling-and ninepence 
tor this be But, Mr Cameron, if 
ever I travel ‘overland to your Petty- 
cur Inn; give you this warning, that 
I shall conceive myself entitled to de- 
madlish -at cbreakfast to the extent of 
three and sixpence worth of your rolls 
and butter, goatham, eggs, and jellies, 
without: paying’ more than the usial 


than a common posting machine—the 
dogs ran after it—the children huz 
zaed—and the bare-headed lasses re- 
tired from their doors, grumbling out, 
** Toots, it’s only Cameron’s chaise, 
after a’!” One of a knot of five or six 
idle lads at the corner of a house ex- 
claimed sufficiently loud for us to hesr, 
* Sandy’s in an unco hurry the day— 
He’ll be drivin’ to Lord Loupdike's or 
the Laird o’ Neckbreckit’s, I warrant, 
wi’ thae twa fit fallows to their den- 
ner.”—‘* May be naething better than 
gaun to Cupar mat- 
ket,” remarked a second.“ Or Edin- 
bro’ butchers to buy some 0” the Ge- 
neral’s fat stots,” retorted a third 
and we thus I'p 
ers of Kinghorn, 
till the amples of another chaise 
them with anew'theme: 
T e next town in our route; royal 
burgh too; was-the interminable one 
of Kirkaldy. It consists chiefly of one 
street ance, 
stretches’ length, I believe; of 
miles. At our entrance,‘ little 
fant in its shirt rati‘across the street, 
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ith a spoon and parritch-luggie in 
its hand, followed by its mother, who 
clutched it up very unceremoniously, 
calling out in a voice which might 
have given the word to a’ brigade, 
“ Deel’s in the man—dinna drive sae 
fast !—Come back, ye little cutty, an’ 
no get yoursell ridden owre wi’ the 
ntleman’s carriage.”—But I soon 
me tired of the uninviting pro- 
t of houses without end, and the 
noise of looms, children, and poultry, 
and fell into the arms of “ tir’d Na- 
ture’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” 
in spite of the motion of the vehicle, 
and its jolting over the ruts and hol- 
lows of a street or road very evident- 
ly not formed on the principles of 
Macadam. 


CHAP. IV. 


To sleep—perchance to dream. 
Shakespeare. 

Tue author was asleep during the 
subject of this chapter, and his reso- 
lution of relating nothing but what 
fell under his own observation pre- 
yents him from putting down occur- 
rences which he could only have heard 
of at second-hand. 

[As our Miscellany is, we understand, in 
high repute for its soporific effects, 
we humbly t to the reader, that 
he may here take his accustomed sies- 
ta. Chapters V. VI. and VII. being 
filled with the author’s dream, are post- 
poned for the present.—-ED. } 


CHAP. VIII. 


Here, John, take you these horses to the stable ; 
Peter, you show the gentlemen to dinner ; 
And forthwith tell the chambermaid to lead 


The lady toa room. . 
Boniface. 


Ar eight o’clock'in the evening we 
again stopped at the door of our friend 
Cameron of Pettycur, Mr-Gideon hav~ 
ing finished his business,and the car~ 
riage having travelled, according to 

account, upwards of forty miles, 
while I was flying over the regions of 
unlimited. space in.a dream, which 
lasted for six hours. A-clean parlour, 
a cheerful fire, and the things arranged 
for dinner, might be accounted for on 
the scoreof enchantment, had I not 
good \assurance that the appearances 
which now met our view were in con 
Sequence .of| the orders of the great 


‘To hungry travellers and cold, there: 


Jonathan’ Search, Esq. 3tt 


is no scene in nature more captivating 
than such as we now witnessed. I hai 
meditated much and ‘long wpon the 
pleasure I'‘should have} ‘when, ‘after 
replenishing my hold’ with fresh 
~ of eatables, I shoukl sit down 
with “‘ fair round belly,” und come 
placent stomach, to quatf some of Mr 
Brougham’s nectar, and talk ‘over 
the scenes of the day with my friend, 
the said Mr Gideon. But it was my fute 
again to be sea-sick in the post-chaise ; 
and except a basin of soup and an egg, 
Mr Cameron’s dinner remained un- 
touched for me. | | 

Ye landsmen of Edinburgh, ye 
worthy magistrates, and ‘sober citi- 
zens, “ who live at home at ease,” 
you may conceive the mortification of 
paying for a dinner which I ‘did not 
eat, and for wine which never passed 
my throat ; and will perhaps sympa- 
thize with a fellow-citizen, who bray- 
ed the dangers of the seas and of the 
land, at the expence of every comfort 
in eating, and consolation in drinking. 
It is certainly excessively hard, that 
one cannot gratify their sight, and 
improve their minds by travel, but at 
the expence of the equally important 
organs of deglutition and digestion. 


CHAP. IX, 


What, waiter, what is this!—Six of claret! 
There.must be some mistake. . We ne'er exceed 
The bounds sobriety : 
Here—take bill, and hither send your master.’ 


[The great of important matter in 
this number making it impossible for 
us to continue Mr Searcth’s narrative, 
we ‘pass over this Chapter, which con- 

tains the history of the inn after sup- 

per,—and the bed-room. The 
eleventh, and twelfth chapters mclude. 
the embarkation of next morning, 
something more of steam-cnginesy-— 

_ and the skipper. At present we shell 
merely extract the last two paragraphs, 
to put Mr Search’s friends out of doubt 

as to his safe return.—ED, | 


WE thus arrived at Newhaven 


bout ten o’clock.| The Waterloo and 
Gordon Perth coaches were unshipping 
their live cargoes to take our placeson: 
board: the good Sir! William, for the. 
purpose of being 


Had I coneluded my Journal here,. 
I..am aware that many simple folks 
would. think. I was writing: of felons, . 
and the honest people themselvesmight 
haye had good reason for raising an.acy. 
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tion of damages for loss of character, 
Sandy Seisin, the writer, being among 
the number. But I hereby disclaim 
any such idea, and take the liberty of 
adding, that they were to be trans- 
rted of their own free will to the 
wn of Burntisland, on their lawful 
concerns,—Mr Alexander’s business 
being, as he told me, “‘ to let the 
Grass Parks of Bumbeehall, and gi’e 
pace warnings to twa chaps that had 
n ahint wi’ their rents.” We might 
have ridden to Edinburgh in the Wa- 
terloo or Duke of Gordon, for the 
matter of a shilling, bage e and all, 
the coachmen of these vehicles having 
made us a proffer to that effect; but 
Mr Gideon, who understands better 
than most people how these things 
should be managed, had ordered a 
hackney to meet us, and we trundled 


gaily up the hill to Auld Reekie. - 


Nobody but those who have tra- 
velled can judge of the sensations with 
which one contemplates objects once 
familiar to them after a long interval. 
I thought 1 liked Edinburgh better 
than ever, though I had not been 
much above twenty-four hours out of 
it. Every object seemed to wear the 
face of a friend, and I welcomed from 
my heart every known sign-board as 
we drove along. But it would tire 
the reader to describe my feelings on 
seeing my old and respected friend 
Bailie Mucklekite at his shop-door ; 
or my intimate familiar David Pinafore 
with a roll of paper under his arm ; 
and I had almost, though unshaved, 
unbrushed, and in spite of the im- 
perfections of my shoes, leapt out of 
the coach window to meet my father’s 
acting partner, Mr Abraham Needle- 
case, as he skipped across the street 
with a book of patterns in his hand, 
and tell him of the wonders of steam- 
beat navigation, and how much of the 
world may be seen in a voyage to the 
kingdom of Fife. aan 


CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 


We have much pleasure in extract- 
ing, from an English provincial news- 
paper, the following admirable and 
concilia letter on the subject of 
the Catholic Claims, addressed to the 
Reverend the Archdeacon of York, 
and handed to him on the morming 
of the day on which the cl of the 
West Riding met at Wakefield for the 
consideration of this great national 

Il 


[April 

uestion. The writer is the Honour. 
able and Reverend William Herbert 
Rector of Spofforth. is 


* Dear Siz,—A severe inflamma. 
tory cold, and a summons to attend 
the House of Lords as a witness, if 
able to travel, will render it imprac- 
ticable for me to attend to-morrow the 
Meeting of the Clergy of your Arch. 
deaconry, which, I am sorry to find, 
is called for the purpose of petitioning 
Parliament on, the subject of the Ca- 
tholic Claims. It is about two years 
since, at a similar meeting, a petition 
was unanimously adopted with a view 
to perpetuate the exclusion of the Ca- 
tholics from a participation of equal 
rights with their fellow-countrymen ; 
from which determination, I may col- 
lect the intention, and the probable 
result of that which you have now 
convened. I should have held it 
my duty to have obeyed your sum- 
mons on the former occasion, if I had 
seen or heard of the advertisement be- 
fore the meeting had actually taken 
place ; and deeply did I lament, that 
that body, of which I am a humble 
member, should have come to a de- 
termination, which appeared to me 
not only unjust in its principle and 
impolitic in its bearings, but in every 
respect injudicious and inexpedient, 
considering the quarter from which 
it proceeded. Still more deeply did 
I regret, that the grounds of that re- 
solution should have been ushered 
forth to the public in the uncontra- 
dicted report of the speech by which 
it was seconded, .in language from 
which (however desirous of avoiding 
all personal offence, and of addressing 
you on such a subject in. the most 
calin and dispassionate manner) I can- 
not sufficiently express my total and 
unqualified dissent, without declaring 
that it appeared to me not only un- 
worthy of the pious and enlightened 
character of the body which seemed 
to have approved of it, but unfit t 
have found vent from the lips, or hare 
bour in the heart of a Christian. 
Good Heavens! Sir, in what age are 
we living, or in what state of mental 
darkness must. the prejudices with 
which this question has been, sul 
rounded, have enveloped the under 
standing of those who were disc 
it, when it could have been 
(and I fear not without, some appr? 
bation) by a member of; our 
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ed priesthood, that sooner should there 
be a communion between our blessed 
Redeemer and the abominations of 
Belial, than between the Protestant 
Englishman and his Catholic fellow 
countrymen? If the clergy are to 
debate (which, however, I deprecate, 
desirous of leaving it to the wisdom 
of Parliament) upon the policy of ad- 
mitting the Catholics to the full and 
free enjoyment of civil rights, let the 
discussion at least be conducted with 
temper, with decency, with Christian 
charity, with some consideration for 
the character of those who are discus- 
sing it, as weil as of those who are the 
objects of their hostility. I have seen 
the Catholics in the humble sphere 
of life amongst my own parishioners ; 
I have dwelt with them in the friend- 
ly society of my equals ; and I have 
no hesitation in declaring, that they 
— to be as pious, as loyal, as 
aritable and benevolent, as sincere- 
Rt endowed with Christian virtues, as 
the most orthodox of my own congre- 
gation; and although I look with 
compassion upon the prejudices of 
their education, and the futile cere- 
monies which they have been taught 
from their infaney to prefer to the 
simple, touching, and sublime prayers 
of our Liturgy, I do not look with 
more compassion upon those preju- 
dices, than upon that strange and un- 
charitablé perversion of intellect, 
which could have induced a member 
of our Church to liken, by such a hor- 
rible comparison, a communion with 
such of our fellow Christians, as are 
assimilated to us by the sume h 
and habits, and enjoyments, by like 
interests and a common country, who 
kneel to the same God, and place their 
confidence in the same Redeemer : and 
when I hear the Catholics branded with 
the reproach of intolerance by those 
who have compared a communion with 
them to a communion between Christ 
and Belial, I cannot but feel with mior- 


tification, how truly that reprdach 


Might be retorted n those from 
whom it emanates. Siiice I have been 
a member of the body which is con- 
vened by your advertisement, I have 
been liy di to withdraw 
myself from publié political discus- 
sions ; and although I am convinced 
that it is just, and politic, and con- 
sistent with the best interests of the 
empire, and'the security of the Esta- 
blished Church; that the Legislitare 
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should comie to a final and satisfactory 
arrangement with the Catholics, I am 
not less clearly persuaded, that if the 
reverse were the unanimous opinion of 
the Clergy, it would be peculiarly 
unbecoming their situation, to array 
themselves in a phalanx against them. 
With respect to the oath of abjura- 
tion arid supremacy, the question is 
not whether it is desirable that men 
should acknowledge the guidance of a 
foreign Pontiff in points of faith. It 
is our misfortune, that a large body 
of our countrymen place that reliance 
on him, and hold the communications 
which necessarily arise from it. The 
question is, whether that intercourse 
would be rendered more dangerous 
by removing the disabilitfes which 
make that portion of our countrymen 
an insulated and discontented y; 
or whether, by taking away the great 
causes of their dissatisfaction, and at 
the same time subjecting their foretay 
communications to prudential regula~ 
tions, we may not acquire additional 
security against foreign insidiators, 
and at the same time strengthen the 
sinews of our country, ,by removin 
the disabilities which have made us 
disunited people. Is it therefore con- 
sonant with the just sentiments of ‘an 
enlightened Clergy—is it agreeable to 
the spirit which ought to pervade the 
conduct and opinions of Christian mi« 
nisters, to stand forward in a body 
upon such an occasion, to lend their 
weight to the gross prejudices that 
have heretofore agitated the lower or- 
ders of Protestants? It is not a point 
of religious difference, but of state pre- 
caution. The sentiments of the Cler- 
gy on this subject are not worth an 
iota more than those of any other 
men; on the contrary, however sin- 
ceré they may be in their saga 
they subject themselves by the mode 
of their interfererice, to the imputation 
of seeking to uphold the integrity of 
their iticomes against the possibility 
of future demands, by feeding the pre~ 
juidices of the vulgar, under the pre~ 
tence of fears for the establishments of 
the country. 
“> my apprehension the inter- 
feretice of the Clergy is uot less 
politic with a view to their particular, 
ifiterésts, than it seems to be unbe- 
coming with respect to their situation. 
Our establishment is built, 
n amedium between the discipline 
the Catholics atid of those who ac- 
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cy in the Church, in the same manner 


no 
as: our government is founded on a 
medium between monarchy and. de- 
mocracy : and to me it seems'that the 
admission of the Catholics to the en- 
joyment of those privileges. which, 
under cover of the indemnity act, the 
Dissenters actually enjoy, is the best 
counterpoise and surest mode of. up+ 
holding our present ecclesiastical cone 
stitution. We are told that:the'Ca- 
tholics are fond of power and.of mak- 
ing proselytes :—so are all men,.and 
especially all that stand in the condi- 
tion of sectaries. Every class of men, 
excluded from the full benefit of the 
constitution on account of its. opinions, 
must naturally be desirous of extend- 
ing its creed, and regaining its privi- 
leges by means of that extension. 
But if it. be true that there is an.in- 
crease of Catholic schools. and con- 
vents in this country, it is » proof that 
the present system of exclusion does 
not answer the purpose for which it 
was intended. If the proselyting 
spirit is active, will its activity be les- 
sened by continuing those restrictions 
which bind the Catholics together 
~a point of honour and a sense of’ se 
devotion ? Instances might be addu- 
ced of Catholics attending our church- 
es, and it is notorious that the insula- 
tion in which they are held by the ex- 
isting laws, and the feelings resulting 
from them, keep them from more fre- 
quently attending them, rather than 
any substantial objection to our wor- 
ship ; and is it not lamentable to see 
the established clergy, instead of striv- 
ing to reconcile their Christian breth- 
ten to their communion, ing 
themselves in open and: 
tility? Imay cite the authority of 
heard it‘asserted ‘in i ‘that 
the Catholics! ofthis: empire, have a 


much nearer affinity to the: doctrines. 


and system of our establishment than 
some of the dissentérs,;.who vir 
oy the privil from which.the 
of the opponents of the: Catholics in 
siticere attachment to. our ecclesiasti- 
‘cal establish , and.aty! personal 
‘nected’ with it; but, inem i 
~that Christ one that 
Christians ought to be one family, it 
will source of pleasure ito! nie, i 
my humble: situation, whenever .an 


of seets.. Melancholy is. it to consi. 
der, that, in every age of Christianity, 
that excellent religion, which ought 
to be the bond of union amongst the 
of comfort to the af. 

icted, has, through the: self-sufi. 
ciency, and. perverseness of mankind, 
become the source of sanguinary re. 
sentment and | persecutions. , The ab- 
surdities and contradictory decrees of 
old councils:were. cited, at your last 
meeting, as the test of the doctrines 
held. by the Catholics: at. this time; 
and, though it is admitied that nei- 
ther the English nor. the Lrish Catho- 
lics acknow the. infallibility of 
the Popethat the decrees alluded to 
have been repeatedly .resisted—and 
that the Catholics of this day have no 
more disposition. than the Protestants 
to admit the interference of the Pon- 
tiff in temporal affairs,—yet we are 
told that we can only look to the un- 
repealed language of ancient councils, 
and must form our opinion of the pre- 
sent tenets of the Catholics from such 
documents. very circumstance, 
however, of the contradictory nature 
of those decrees is a sufficient proof 
that their general infallibility cannot 
really be established in the minds of 
reasonable and thinking beings. The 
fact is, that itis much easier to suffer 
the absurdities of ancient times to 
sink into gradual discredit and disuse, 


as the prejudices of the period to 
which. they belonged have Cis 
pelled. by: the progress of education, 


than by a public and solemn discus- 
sion to them, and draw the ex- 
act line of that which it would be ad- 
visable to substitute. in. their stead; 
and it is as unjust todimagine that the 
sentiments |of :the, British ‘aud Irish 
Catholics, at this day, ean be collected 
from, the declarations of the Lateran 
Council of a8; it, would be 
extract) the epirit,of the English 
Church, frem- the (Athanasian 


they or to conceive,that.the,temper of the 


British Government, dey, 
could be:ccllected trem. the perusal of 
the absurd. obsolete, laws, which dis- 
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know, that: the mass.of Catholics; in 
these realms does not. acknowledge 
any temporal authority of the Pope, 
and that the Pope himself : — not 
pretend to require it. It may be very 
advisable, for the secarity of our civil 
government, that the commumicati 

between the Catholics of these realms 
and a foreign Pontiff, shyuld be’ car- 
ried on under such regulations and 
restrictions as would sufficiently gua- 
rantee our internal tranquillity ; and 
it is the advantage of our present si- 
tuation that, having much to grant to 
the Catholics, we have the ‘means of 
obtaining the willing consent of the 
most reasonable amongst them to such 
precautionary regulations as would re- 
move any danger, from Pepal: inter- 
ference, to the security of ithe state, 
With to transubstantiation 
and the ceremonies of the: Mass, 
which are the other points ‘on which 
Catholic exclusion has been founded, 
nothing can be more.unjust and 


surd than to exclude Christians from . 


civil on of peculiar 
opinions with respect to the mysteries 
of their reli tone which lead no 
practical result. It is difficult toan- 
derstand, and, I believe, few-of\ our 
English Catholi¢s could: very satisfac- 
torily explain, what is their exact be- 
lief on this subject ; but I imagine, if 
sifted to the bottom, it would be-found 
to differ very little from that which is 
expressed in our own Catechism: ;:and 
I have little doubt: that the present 
of ‘the English Catholics, on 
that point, would haye been substan- 
tially similar to our own, if it:had not 
beeome a point of honour.to adhere to 
the interpretation of their forefathers, 
persecution’ and disabilities 
bates ei Ji bars 
udiees' ‘are: ually worn 
away by the “progress of education 
but they become: fixed like the shell- 
fish to the rock if: you “attempt to re- 
move’ them ‘by: But if: the 
claims of the Catholics were! not 
just as I have them, there 
is one final consi ion which should 
induce the clergy to\abstain from 
Senting petition ‘against’ them » I 
‘Mean ‘the utter and impo- 
tence of their »remonstrance, 
march of reason, the illumination of 
the public' mind, on ‘this subject has 
been gradual, but increasing in‘ rapi- 
dity a8 advanced and hemust have 
‘knowledge of-human natiiney anid 
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have been little accustomed: fo, 
late the probability, of events, «wh 
does that they are tending, 
with irresistible force, te the emanciy 
“-Ts:it politic in theiEnglish Clergy 
tion to.a measure, which is evidently 
forcing itself, by its own merits, intp 
the gradual and full possession. of the 
public approbation? When the ma+ 
jority of Honse of Commons, un- 
influenced by ministers, have brought 
forward the. measure, does, it. require 
tha: gift of prophecy to foresee,. that 
whenever the adwinistration. shall de- 
eidedly lean to it, it must; be carried 
triumphantly ; and,.. in, the present 
state of public opinion, when it is,al- 
most notorious that eur severeign, is 
not adverse to it, and is about-to. reap 
in our sister ‘kingdom the! popularity 
due to: his’ conciliatory conduct, 
not evident that (if not, passed into-a 
jaw this session, if) thwarted. by the 
bigotry of a few infatuated Catholics, 
or the expiring scruples of, the, Legis- 
lature) the day of ‘its: accomplishment 
cannot be far removed? Let:the cler- 
of ‘this archdeaconry consider ‘calm- 
whence it is that their sentiments 
remain unaltered, while the opinion. of 
the laity has béen gradually changed, 
by the influetice of repeated; debates, 
from the: most violent antipathy 
dispassionate satisfaction .concerning 
-this "measure. In: every ageof, the 
‘world and open: deliberation, has 
Jedto.the eliciting truth; and: not: to 
‘the establishment of etror. |, The pro- 
-gress of reason is the nbcessary ) conse- 
-quence'of -publiciand ated diseus- 
\sions’;:and, when the y begim.to 
find themselves insulated in their opi- 
mions; oaght:they not to suspéct:thist 
itheir own judgmentiis inflenced) by 


‘that irit, which: {apt to 
‘riveted’ by! some partiouler 
"bonds of fellowship?) wereablerto 
— the ‘previews 
‘question, vin hopes:that the (meeting 
anight ‘be induced seyiaraté-witheut 


pre- ‘coming ‘te any resolution, and to{letve 


the question to the wisdom ‘of parlis- 
‘ment. I beseech thenr.ta! turm their 
thoughts to # coneilintary mies of the 
‘subject’; and, remembering, that: they 
‘are the >messengers‘oft péace} the: dp- 
of binptherly ‘to 

their aid to thersiiaying ne- 
‘tient and bitter 
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ing the differences which so long have 
separated our fellow-subjects, to a state 
of happy and permanent reconcilia- 
tion.—I am, dear Sir, with great res 
gard, yours faithfully, 

Wirrtam HERBERT. 
Spofforth, March 19, 1821. 


THOUGHTS ON SCARCITY. 


“ TIfany man do judge that my labour is 
but to collect into an art or science that 
which hath been ptetermitted by others, as 
matter of common sense and experience, he 
judgeth well.” 

Bacon on the Advancement of 


Learning, 1st Edition, p. 270, 

_ Tuere is a principle in Political 
Economy, which, though intuitively 
obvious, and often acted upon success 
fully in particular instances, has sel- 
dom been stated in a general form, 
pursued to all its consequences, and 
acted upon steadily and systematical- 
ly. The principle is this, that when 
e supply of any article is deficient, 
the consumption ought to be diminish- 
ed in the same proportion. It ap- 


Begs tome that the effects ascribed 
y M 


althus to the weakness of the 
reventive check to population may 
be owing, in part, to the weakness of 
what may be called the preventive 
check to consumption. The nature and 
use of this check will be evident from 
the following | e of Malthus’s Es- 
say on Population. 
** It seems in great measure to have 
escaped observation, that the price of 
corn in a scarcity will depend- mach 
more on the rma) with which the 
same degree of consumption is 
vered in, than on the degree of dhe ac- 
tual deficiency, A deficiency of one- 
half of a crop would produce little or 
no effect on the price of corn, if the 
people could instantly consent. to con- 
sume only half of what they did be- 


fore. A deficiency of.one-twelfth, if . 


exactly the same consumption were to 
continue for, ten..or eleven | months, 
almost 
any height.” (Vol. 812-18.) In 
the sequel of 
tion to apply this principle ‘to two 
cases of scarcity, that which proceeds 
from a diminution in the usual sup- 
ply. of and that which pro- 
ceeds from a diminution, .in the usual 
supply of ¢ 


essay, itis my inten- 


Thoughts on Searcity. 


I. When. other circumstances are 
equal, the variations in the price of 
subsistence will be inversely propor. 
tional to the preventive check to con- 
sumption ; (or, in other words, the 


_ stronger the check, the less will be the 


variations ;) and the influence of the 
reventive check to consumption will 
directly proportional to the indus. 
try of the country. The first propo- 
sition is already proved in the passage 
quoted from Malthus. ‘The second 
may be proved as follows: 

When the poor are subsisted by the 
wages of their industry, their con- 
sumption of food will be directly pro- 
portional to the price of labour, and 
enversely proportional to the price of 
subsistence, Whatever raises the 
the price of 

» will increase the consumption ; 
and whatever lowers the price of 
labour, or raises the price of food, 
will diminish the consumption. Now, 
a scarcity of subsistence oy the 
price of food. By raising the price 
of this anes athe it lessens the 
demand for arti¢les that are less ne- 

y and for the labour by which 
these luxuries are produced. Jt low- 
ers, therefore, the price of labour.* 

If the labourer, therefore, is sub- 
sisted by industry, a diminution in 
the usual supply of subsistence will 
naturally produce a diminution in the 
usual consumption ; and the _ 
will not rise so high, as it would do, 
under the operation of the same scar- 
city, in a country where the poor are 
subsisted by servitude, by violence, or 

of domestic slavery on 
consumption is evident from an obser- 
vation in the Wealth of Nations. 


negligent master, or careless Overseer. 


introduce themselves into themanage- 
ment of theformer: The strict fre- 
ity -and ‘parsimonious: attention of 
poor as riaturally establish then 


| 4 


Wealth. -Nations; Chap- 
on: Population, Vel. 
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selves in the latter.” (Book I. Chap. 
VIII.) It is evident that, under the 
former system of management, the 
consumption of food will not, in ge- 
neral, be so accurately proportioned 
to the supply, as under the latter. 

When property is not effectually 
protected, there is little accumulated 
capital, and little demand for produc- 
tive labour. The principles which 
produce are, therefore, 
strong ; and (as the price of food will 
necessarily fall with the price of la- 
bour) the value of subsistence is in- 
considerable, and the principles which 
prevent depredation are weak. In 
such countries, a considerable part of 
the people will subsist by fraud and 
violence ; and the check to consump- 
tion will be weak, both in those who 
profit by fraud and violence, and in 
their victims. 

The quantity of food consumed by 
the depredator will be proportioned to 
the facility of depredation. The more 
easy the acquisition, the more waste- 
ful will be the consumption ; and un- 
less a deficiency in the supply of food 
be accompanied with some improve- 
went in the mode of protecting the 
cultivator, it will operate very weak 
as a check the con- 
sumption. The pressure of scarcity 
will fall, not on the artful: and daring 
plunderer, but on the timid and une 
protected cultivator of the soil. : 

But even the consumption of food 
by the cultteator of the: soil will not 
be diminished in. an equal proportion 
with the supply. 

The influence of habitual and: in- 
evitable danger in * weakening the 
principle of prudence has been often 
remarked ; and if the remark is just, 
it is eyident that the preventive check 
to consumption, like the preventive 
check to population,. will be nearly .as 
weak in the. man who -isevery: mo+ 
exposed to «depredation, as in 
the depredatorhimself: dLet: us 
eat and drink,, for. we 
shall »propertion, there- 
fore, of consumption to supply; will 
be greater than country where 

@ price: uring scarcity, 
will'rise higher, and. ‘the effects will 
be more lamentable. 


__The mortality produced by famine, 


domestic war, epidemic disease, and 
the other positive checks to popula- 
tion, will not unfrequently reduce the 
population greatly below the supply 
of subsistence. The price of food 
will fall as much below the average, 
as, in a time of scarcity, it will rise a- 
bove it. The range of price will be 
much greater than we can easily con- 
ceive in the present state of society in 
this country. The variation in the 
prices of corn at the end of the first 
book of the Wealth of Nations is so 

eat, that Mr Buchanan, in a note to 

e passage, is inclined to reject the 
statement. * 

As for the indiscriminate hospitality 
which generally prevails in countries 
where there is little accumulation of 
capital, and consequently little de- 
mand for labour, its influence in weae 
kening the check to consumption is 
too obvious to require illustration. It 
seems to me, however, that indiscri- 
minate hospitality is less mischievous 
than the habit of subsisting by depre- 
dation, which it has a tendency to 
prevent; that the evils which it 
prevents are greater than the evils 
which it produces, (though neither 
are inconsiderable ;) and that it may, 
on the whole, be considered as a vis 
medicatrict which diminishes both the 
moral and the political eyils:that pro- 
ceed from the excess of the population 
above the demand for labour. The 
increase of these evils in England 
during the reign of Henry VII. was 
a natural consequence of a decay of 
hospitality without a proportional in- 
crease of employment for industry. f 


_.* See Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Vol. Li. p. 42:—Hume’s His- 
tory of England, Chap..xii. near the end. 
—Eden. on the Poor, near the beginning. 
—Edinburgh Review, No, XXVIIL.. p 
309, &c.—And a description of the abun- 
dance ticed by an extraordinary mor- 
tality. Prophecies of Isaiah, Chap. vii. 2}, 
22, and iv. 2. 
i # See the 25th chapter of the first book 
of Samuel, verses 14, &e 
itoSee Edinburgh Review, No 
Ast ki.» Note, G at. thevend of Lord 
Selkirk's work.on migration. The des 
scription in the first volume of | Guy, Mans 
nering, of the revolution whieh, took place 
on Mr Bertram’s estate, in; consequence of 
its thiaster’s elevation to the dignity of juse 
tive of peace, and his new Zeal against be 
Bars, will Mlustrate the change which .toa 
England’ during’ the reign’of 
ry VII. Canibus matribus 
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military influence of the land- bien precisément: leur devoir ; 


Jord over those who were subsisted by 


seroient plus volontiers meschinies que 
his hospitality tended to exclude the 


rodigues dans ce qu’elles font de 


& 

5 


influence of adventurers, whose pri- 
vate wars would have been still more 
desolating than those of the landlords ; 
and the sudden dcerease of this heres 
ditary influence naturally produced a 
temporary increase of profligate ad- 
venture. “10% 

It is evident, therefore, that ‘the 


ien ; il n’y a que les vices qui n'ont 
point de ménage.” 
il. The sufferings of the poor from 
a diminished supply of employment, 
like those which proceed from a di. 
minished subsistence, can only be re- 
lieved by lessening the consumption, 
‘As it is not ible, in a coun 


i 


» 


where they are subsisted by their own 
industry. 

Legal charity has a natura] tenden- 
cy to raise: the consumption of food 
above the supply ; but voluntary cha- 
rity, in a country where the demand 
for labour is nearly equal to the sup- 
ply, has little or no tendency of this 
kind. | 

The funds of legal or compulsory 
charity are managed by men who 
have no personal interest in their pre- 
servation and increase. ‘They natu- 
rally, therefore, fall under the same 
careless or corrupt management with 
those employed in maintaining a do- 
mestic slave ; and the consequence is, 
that when the supply of food is di- 
minished, the consumption is not di- 
minished in the same degree. The 
funds of voluntary charity, on ‘the 
contrary, are managed under the di- 
rectinfluence of the individual who 
bestows them ; and it is a striking in- 
stance of the wisdom of nature that a 
foundation is laid, in a part of our 
moral constitution, which, at first 
view, appears to be defective, for the 
same system of management, the uti- 
lity of which it was reserved for Mr 
Malthus to discover. The same ‘se- 
vere economy which limits the ex- 
penditure of the poor, limits also the 
charity of the rich ; and the principle 
which promipts'to the relief of want 
hus precisely that degree of strength 
which renders ‘it: most ‘useful. 
heves the wants of the péor, without 
superseding either, their industry or 
their foresight. The man. who: sub- 
sists by. the voluntary charity of) the 
rich, is under the samenecessity» of 
economizing) his consumption, with 
the nan who subsists bythe wages of 
his own labour. “‘ Les vertus des 
says Marivawx, “‘ les ver- 
Bees des honmes ne remplissent que 


, ; fluctuations in the price of subsist- where property is protected, and where 

* ence will be much greater and more the labourer is free, to employ labour 
ai. q rapid in countries where the poor are without expending wealth, it is evi- 
» 4 subsisted by servitude, by depredation, dent that the quantity of employment 
ut or by hospitality, than in countries must be proportioned to the quantity 


of accumulated wealth; and that 
whatever diminishes the one, must in 
the same degree diminish the other. 
But national wealth, even when pro- 
gressive, is liable to certain tempora- 
ry ebbs, proceeding from causes, some 
of which lie'as much beyond human 
control, (at least in the present state 
ot political’ science,) as the causes 
which influence the supply of sub- 
sistence.“ It is as impossible, there- 
fore, to furnish at all times a suffi- 
cient supply of employment as to fur- 
nish at all times an adequate supply 
of subsistence ; and when the supply 
is deficient, the only remedy is to les- 
sen the consumption. 
The consumption of employment, 
or'(to use a more’ accurate term) the 
consumption of the funds for the pay- 
ment of labour, may be diminished 
by a fall in the price of labour.—As 
the value of employment depends on 
the price paid for labour, a fall in the 
price of labour is equivalent to a di- 
minution in the consumption of em- 
loyment.' If the price of labour be 
owered in the same degree in which 
the funds for its payment are dimi- 
nished, the same quantity of employ- 
ment may be given to the labourer. 
But that quantity of employment will 
not have the same valwe, «His share 
in the fund for the paymentiof labour 
will be diminished; in theysame de- 
ee in which the fund: fronr whieh it 
is taken isdiminished: 
the habit: of ‘accumulation 


It is evident, however,’ that despots 

naturally tends to wor rete to in- 

crease, the quanti em 

d wealth wealth on 
owledge,—-and knowledge'0m 
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tinue to extend itself among the poor, 
the labourer will be enabled to sub- 
sist in idleness, when the demand for 
labour is diminished; and if the 
means of intellectual improvement 
and happiness can be extended to the 
labourer in such a way as to lessen 
the propensity to mischievous occu~ 
pations and wore * his idleness 
will be not only harmless but profita- 
ble, both to himself and to his coun- 
try. The supply of labour will na- 
turally fall nearly to the level of the 
diminished demand ; and the varias 
tion of price will be lessened. 

A more equal distribution of the 
means of industry may be accom- 
plished by that species of charity, the 
object of which is to supply the poor 
with employment. ‘That this species 
of charity does not increase the funds 
for the payment of labour, has been 
shewn by Daniel Defoe, Malthus, 
and other writers. The funds for the 
payment of labour are proportioned to 
the national wealth; and while shat 
continues the same, no incfease can 
take place in the funds for the pay- 
ment of labour. All that can be ef- 
feeted by charity is a more equal dis- 
tribution of these funds. After giv- 
ing a certain portion of his income for 
the purpose of employing industry, 
aman must not. so diminish his ex- 
penditure as to throw out of employs 
ment a single individual whoin he em- 
ployed before ; for this were to coun- 
teract the effect of his own liberality. 
But it is evident that he will not be 
able to give the same value of em- 


* Every innocent pleasure which can be 
added to human life has a natural tenden- 
cy to displace a mischievous or vicious 


pleasure. Innecent pleasure and vicious’ 


pleasure are like two opposite powers; 
and whatever adds to the one lessens the 
relative effect of ‘the other. ** Il n’y a de 
vraiment detruit que ce qui est remplacé.” 
—L’ALLEMAGNE. it} 
It is evident that, in order to render in- 
teHectual pleasures ateeptable to the igno- 


rant, they must/be accommodated to their 


taste; and, as the tastes. of men are vari- 
ous, must their pleasures be, It is pro. 
bable that we might be much more suc- 
cessful it Our Attempts to add to the num- 
ber ofinnosent enjoyments in human life, 
if’ we hadiihore knowledge of the varieties 
of ihtellect and taste’ in human nature. We 
‘Must vary Our! means if we would. secure 
ends, and, by a succession of skilful 
periments, obtain gradually the: same 
knowledge and the same powér.over mind 
aS Over matter. tar ay 
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ployment to the same number of peo- 
ple ; his power of purchasing the pro- 
ductions of labour must be diminish- 
ed; and the price of the labour em- 
ployed on these productions will con- 
sequently fall. ‘The effect of his cha- 
rity, therefore, is to lower the price of 
labour, and distribute a certain por- 
tion of employment to those who are 
worse provided, at the expence of 
those who are better provided. He 
does not increase the supply of em- 
ployment ; he does not augment the 
funds for the payment of labour ;. he 
only equalizes the distribution of 
these funds. He alleviates the bard- 
ships of poverty, just as a skilful: fi- 
nancier alleviates the pressure of taxa- 
tion. 

If the obstacles which prevent the 
free circulation of labour from one 
place or from one employment to 
another, could be removed, this chari-~ 
ty would beconie not only unnecessa~ 
ry but pernicious. ‘The most equal 
distribution of the funds for the pay- 
ment of labour would take place of 
itself. But as the obstacles to the 
circulation of labour are of such a na 
ture as not to be easily ‘or speedily 
surmounted, and as some of them are 
perhaps not surmountable at all, the 
onlgpracticable mode: of equalization 
is charity. ‘The obligation, therefore, 
to bestow charity is founded on the 
law of utility as well.as on the law of 
nature, And perhaps the obstacles to 
ihe circulation of labour are beneti- 
cial, and were even contrived by the 
wisdom of nature, im order to.give mos 
tive and opportunity for the exercise 
of this amiable virtue, and to strength- 
en the bands of society by means of 
ite 

The preceding remark is applicable 
only. to that charity by which the 
rare supplied, with 
Whe charity which supplies them with 
subsistence is not less useful, but in.a 
different way. It is a cheap bounty 
on the importation of toocd.: It raises 
the price of subsistence, and increases 
the profits of that trade: by which’ it 
is brought from the producer’ te, the 
consumer. Now, the advantage) of 
this natural bounty over the: bount 
given by ment is this, , chat 
costs nothing in 
passes directly from the pocket 
consumer inte that of the importer: of 
is evident that this ad 
belongs whly: 10> voluntary. charity: 
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The waste and abuse inseparable from 
the management of legal charities, 
and the salaries.that must be paid to 
those who collect and distribute their 
funds, must ever render them the 
most expensive way of relieving po- 
verty. 

e exercise ona charity ought 
to be accompanied with an invéstiga- 
fion into the causes and consequences 
of the misery relieved. This is a part 
of the duty; and the experience ac- 
quired by investigation will increase 
our power of preventing, as well as re- 
lieving, the wants of the poor. The 
knowledge and power thus acquired 
must increase in a geometrical ratio. 
“ Certe sciant homines artes invenien- 
di solidas et veras oriri et incrementa 
sumere ab ipsis inventis.” ( Bacon.) 

Some writers haye cautioned men 
against the error of placing the men- 
dicant poor in a condition as comfort- 
able as that of the labouring poor. 
Perhaps without good reason. By in- 
creasing the comforts of the poor, we 
raise their ideas of comfort, and 
strengthen the motives to industry 
and good management. It is pro- 
bable that nourishing and even gene- 
rous diet may often be necessary, in 
order to produce that change in the 
condition of the body which shall take 


' away the passion for intoxicating li- 


quors. * 

I will add a few observations on the 
mischiefs which have been ascribed to 
hospitality. 

It seems to me that hospitality is 
not the cause of these evils, but an. 
imperfect remedy for them. When 
the labourer is destitute of employ- 
ment, he cannot be industrious; he 
must subsist, either by resigning his 

tsonal liberty to the man who feeds 

im, as Esau sold his birthright for a 
mess of pottage,—or by depredation, 
—or by hospitality. Of these three 
alternatives, the last seems to be the 


* Itseems to me that the gradual dis. 
appearance of the vice of drunkenness in a 
country that is advancing in civilization, 
indicates an inerease reel‘ happiness, 
as well as of the meansof happiness, in 
that country. ‘The, pleasure’ of dninken. 
hess is of the same absolute amount in every 
condition of society; and when it:/becomes 
relatively less, it proof that:the; 
sures of our intellectual .and moral nature. 
are increasing. The greater or less, ten-, 
dency to intoxication, is 


barometer for micasuring thi i , 
men ‘in happiness of 


CApril 
least injurious, both morally and 
litically. Of the 
tions which it produces between the 
cultivator and the proprietor, and of 
the moral benefit which each party re. 
ceives from sympathy with the other, 
the character of the inhabitants of La 
Vendée is a memorable example. The 
tree eannot be evil which produces 
such fruit. There is no subject of 
contemplation more interesting either 
toa philceophicr’ or to a benevolent 
mind, than the influence of private 
virtues in counteracting political vices. 
Compare the description of the man- 
ners of La Vendée with that of Sir 
Roger de Coverley’s household, in the 
Spectator, No. 106, &c. 

It is observed, in an able article on 
Ireland in the Edinburgh Review, 
(No. XXIV.) “ That the indolence 
of the Irish peasantry has naturally 
been occasioned by the redundancy of 
labour ; and that, paradoxical as it 
may at first appear, it is probable that 
this indolence, and the number of 
holidays that it prompts them to keep, 
has rather tended to improve than to 
lower their condition, and has been 
one, among other causes, which has 
prevented the price of labour from 
alling, in proportion to the cheapness 
of the food on which it is supported.’ 

341. 

y Now, if the indolence of the labour- 
er tends to improve his condition, it 
is evident that. the hospitality which 
enables the indolent to subsist with- 
out crimes, cannot be altogether per- 
nicious. The crimes which it pre- 
vents are a greater evil than the irre- 
gularities which. it. produces.” in 
proportion as the accumulation of ca- 
pital, and the demand: for labour in- 
creases, the habit of hospitality will 
naturally decrease ;: and if the de- 
crease of hospitality is greater than the 
increase of tomlorsnys the price of 
labour must » the 
poor, must, vated, 

temptations.to criminal conduct must 


perhaps the best 


some pen of tay what 
Olivia, ‘in ‘the play of Twelfth Night, 
love, Malvolid, ‘and taste with disordered, 
of ‘free disposition, is to take ‘those tings 
Number of the Edinburgh Reviey- 
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« The earliest: allegory,” says Mr 
Addison, ‘* that made any consider- 
able figure in the world, was that of 
Hercules meeting with Pleasure and 
Virtue, which was invented by Pro- 
dicus, who lived before Socrates, and 
in the first dawnings of philosophy. 
He used to travel through Greece by 
virtue of this fable, which procured 
him a kind reception in all the mar- 
ket-towns, where he never failed sell- 
ing it as soon as he had collected an 
audience about him.” —(Spectator, No. 
183.) Hospitality scatters the seeds of 
knowledge among a rude people, as 
the winds scatter the seeds of — 
A, 


LETTER IN THE AYRSHIRE DIALECT. 


We hope our readers will be able 
to make out the sense of the following 
letter in the Ayrshire dialect better 
than we can do,—a shameful confes- 
sion, we own, for the Editor of the 
Scots Magazine. Yet we suspect this 
will p Dr Jamieson himself. 


Matstrer 

Wow! but I was fain whan I gat 
a glyff o’ your auld-fawsont letter, an’ 
muckle marvalt what kin’ o’ birkie ye 
ware ava that cou’d write sae pithily 
in auld braid Scotch. I wad hae 
written you lang or now, gin it warna 
for the sooshing whilk a kintra landert 
maun rin the risk o’ ; for thae haum- 
shoch bodies o’ critics get up wi’ sic 
lang-nebbit gallehooings, an’ youfat 
bravooras, kippelt wi’ as mony smut- 
it currie-wurrie rants, as wad gar ane 
that’sno fr wi’ them trow they 
ettlit to mak’ a bo-keek o’m. But for 
a that, thae tionless skybles 
maun e’en thole the kintra clash anetit 
themsels, It -was just yestreen that I 
hard a gey auld-farrant chappie mak- 


& anent' some chiel 
wham) that (eat-wittit trybe 0’ taw- 
bamboozelt. For 


quo’ he) ginthaerampstamphist prick- 


medainties, wha “brag an’ blaw sae 
mutkleanent themsels, ware stentit 
to thietiiakkin 0” a tale out 0” hill-an’- 
heup, wadna fairly tho’ it ware. baith 
feckless an” fusienless ;, for they wad 
it buskit wi’ sae mony. lang 
rairds. 0’ dandillie teheein’.an’ flisk- 
mahaigo chit-chat, asiwad gat 
Scurrivaging wi gangrals 
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‘em. Allenarly o’ that theré wail be 


asmuckle cavie keek-bo-ing and pann- 
trie smirkin as wad gat the dawpitest 
daw in a’ the Saut Market 0’ Glasco 
cower her face wi her gemming aprou. 
But I mam tek’ a barlie wi thae gill- 
ravichers, an’ lea’ them to spaing a- 
thort their tapseltirie tantrums an’ 
haggersnash pillgatings apo’ some 
hairum-skairum rattle-skull, wham 
they'll murgullie like a collie. 

In glisking owre your letter, a kin’ 
0 nettling ramfeezlement gart a’ my 
heart whiltie-whaltie, whan I cam to 
whare ye mintit that “I wad aib- 
blins hae a hankering tarrow at fling- 
ing awa sae mony bawbies for sic a 
boilyement 0’ balderdash.” Let me 
tell you, ye ware a wee agee wi’ sic 
an inkling; for I neer was buisted wi’ 
sic a nare-be-gaun byke a’ my days, 
wha couldna hae the hart to gie twa- 
three groats for a guid auld-farrant let« 
ter, whilk micht do for a keep-sake 
frae a Caledonian. 

I hae been aye hyte at sic red-aitens, 
whase moolie geir is atween them an’ 
their wits. Ware I to yoke to an’ 
skreid owre a Jang leish o’ clishma- 
clavers anent their stunkertness, it 
wad gar my letter luick mair like the 
skringing o’ fowk’s actions na the 
answering 0’ an evendoune hamert pa- 
laver. Sae I’ll say nae mair anent sic 
mither-wit haggelings ; but I houpe 
yell len’ your nes a wee, till I ream 
owre twa-three remarks upo’ my mi- 
ther-tongue. 

Lang syne, whan the twa croons 
ware tyit thegither, or astit the eeking 
o the twa kintras, waesucks, for it 
was thah whan my auld mither-tongue 
fell wi a dawd to the grun’, an’ wad 
hae been cour’t laich i the mools, giff 
it hadna ‘been a wheen stanch and 
steéve uphauders 0’ the Caledonian 
latiguage.'' The swaping 0’ the court, 
an’ the peetiefu’ gait whilk the fowk 
spak thereawa, soon gart our knabrie 
tyne a’ that auncient greeshoch whilk 
hey had for their forebears ; for just 
in a jiffie the hail kintra gat-begunket 
wi an Yinglifiet j A’) the 


beucks whilk had been prentit in our 
guid auld pithie style war flufig “ott 


sicht; for thae fouk war new- 


twi’ that gait readirig, whilk 


the-southrons ca'd ‘yelligant literatur, 


that as soon as thae cdckapenties gat 
awee swath o’ thae harangues, 
ing to ane anither 


they yoket ‘the tau 
gentles, while their -mi- 
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ther-tongue was only tane tent ‘by 
the bards wha jingelt their luve tales, 
an’ croodelt them owre on the braw 
sinnie braes o’ their ain kintra, while 
their. succar notes soocht awa alang 
the how o’ the glens, an’ bonniely 
echo’t amang the auld gray eetnochs 
like ever mair. Lockanties! that sic 
guid auld stoops o our kintra language 
soud be buriet few kens whare. For 
ne’er a throuchstane marks out whare 
they’re murling wi’ their mither clay ; 
but I'll saye to. mak a pithie tune to 
their remembrance, an’ lilt it owre wi 
sic birr, that wha e’er shall hear’t I'll 
uphaud the verra tether-strings 
their harts ‘ill dirl wi’ joy. ,For I dinna 
care a feg tho’ anither ‘I’. Moore shud 
step furrat.sax or aucht score o’ yeirs 
yonter, an’ let glaum at it, an’ beuck 
it down in a “‘ New Edition o’. Me- 


lodies,” syne, gie his aith upo’ the | 


beuck that it’san Eerish air. 
Now, my braw Caledonian, tho’ [ 
hae nae gait o’ makking a lang fleech- 
ing fracca wi’ ony bodie, yet I.am 
doons wae, to let my pen fa’ without 
tuilyiein’ you a wee for the auld-far- 
rant letter whilk ye sent me; an 
muckle,.muckle. am I behauden to 
you for the kin’ness whilk ye hae pay’t 
toa kintra chiel.. There is ae fairlie, 
that I wad unco fain hae an inkling o’ 
your min’ anent ; an’ that’s, What's 
the reason that the beucks whilk hae 
Scotch charicters are sae muckle tane 
tent o’, whan.them that. hae. nane. fa’ 
unsocht for like a floichen o’ snaw on 
ared het aizle, tho’ they be written 
by the same furthsetter? It maun 
surly be the pithiness.o’ the style, or 
sum bewitching glaumerie that, 
fowk glaum.at them whare eir they 
can get a.claucht, ‘The verra South- 
rons themsels manteen that their, ain 
language is sae uncooth. an’dowfless, 
that the warst o’ Scotch is like “ the 
refined language of kings and princes 
in compartson to the English in gene- 
ral.” “Whan our inveterate compeers 
set up their noddles to tatik this ‘gait, 
whar's the leefu’-hairtit Caledonian 
wha wad be driech in drawing to ger 
the wallot skaud o° our mither-tounge 
shyne, like, the rouky gleemogh in. a 
Gin ye wad. be, as: guid as to gie an 
‘inkling your min’ nows-an-tans, 
waud glaum atitdike:a: cadger. at an 
‘eistach; om awban to 
fash: the like’ 0’ Willie 
Blackwood, of the Seoteliman, (1 
an’ affen see the twa Magazines, = 


se Miss Bengér’s Membirs of Ani-Boleyn. 


CApril 
it’s just at demmin-time I see th 

Scotchman, ) I wad wi’ your leave sen 
them a’ the gait ; for I’m nane redd to 
say that the readers wad be eager 
aneuch to tak a gaffa or twa oure ilka 
ane o’ your letters: gin I cou’d hue 


‘ ony ou'rance 0’ you, I wad egg you a’ 


the.teer that I cou’d. But I ablins hae 
gane oure far wi’ you ;:an’ giff I hae 
done sae, dinna grow fairdie, for | 
wad be wae to fankle an’ even-doune 
chiel like. you, quick an’ flochty for - 
oucht that ken. ‘Therefor say nae 
mair e’enow, saebeins I ding you a’ fir. 
ry-farry : but I’ll tak’ tabbet wi’ you 
anither time, an’ gie you a letter that 
*ill gar you a fidge wi’ joy. Yours, &c. 
Jostz ARCHIBALD. 
Dalry, March 1821. 


‘To Dominie Gollizclype, 
Skulemaister of the Cla- 
chan of Kittleken. 


"REMARKS ON MISS BENGER’S 
MOIRS OF ANN BOLEYN. 


Tue eventful reign of Henry VIII. 
has, perhaps, afforded more ample 
materials for the philosophical inquir- 
er than any preceding period of Eng- 
lish history ; and we are not a litt 
indebted to the able and eloquent au- 
thor of the work before us, for mak- 
ing us. more, intimately acquainted 
with those. minute. incidents, and 
shades of character; connected with 
the memorable era of the Reformation. 

The reader of these volumes, how- 
ever, will feel the deepest interest In 
those circumstances which formed the 
character of Ann Boleyn, whose sud- 
den elevation and disastrous fate forin 
a. combination as extraordinary as any 
of the fictions. that, imagination has 
learn, that Ann 
born. in: Her fathered 
mas Boleyn, : was descended. from 
family. that settled «in i 
after the Norman was 
married to Ekizabeth; daughter of the 
of’ Suittey, at that-time: one 
_the most'j owertul rigbléemen at Heo 
finence that, Sir, Thomas, Boleyn 
plage in,,the Kings 
-hold, and, that, at sevens 
old, was included 
in the suite of the 
King's favourite 
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went in 1514.to espouse: Louis King 
of France, then in -his 56th year. 
Louis did not live many months after 
this union. Butalthough the young 
Queen of France returned to England 
on the death of her husband, Ann 
Boleyn was transferred to Claude, the 
wife of Francis I. in whose service 
she remained for some years. -Of her. 
residence in the French court our au- 


thor says,— 


‘‘ From the moment that she entered 
Mary’s suite, Ann was devoted to a life 
of honourable servitude, an irksome, 
though splendid, captivity, in which it 
was, pethaps, her pastime or her solace, 
to enact in fancy the part of a royal bride, 
and anticipate the rapturous elevation that 
awaited an idolized Queen. The personal 
qualities of Ann were such as never fail 
to bespeak affection ;—frank, sprightly, 
and graceful, she constantly delighted her 
teachers, and surpassed her competitors. 
Her literary acqtlitéments were not re- 
markable ; but she excelled in music, 
singing, dancing, and all those lighter ac- 
complishments suited to her sex and sta- 
tion. Female cultivation was not yet in 
vogue, although the example of Sir Tho- 
mas More is said to have determined Hen- 
ry VIII. to give his daughters a classical 
instructor. With Sir Thomas Boleyn it 
was the first and supreme object of solici- 
tude to see his daughter brilliant ‘and at- 
tractive, and to ensure her greatness was, 
in his estimation, to constitute her felicity ; 
but whatever might be the speculations of 
the father, or the wishes‘of the daughter, 
respecting her future destiny, Ann Boleyn 
was doomed to consume a large portion of 
her time in the monotonous occupation of 
the needle, and, with other patient victims, 
to pore over the mazes of. interminable ta- 
pestry, The sombre , aspect of Claude’s 
court might, perhaps, have checked her 
native buoyancy of spirits, but for the gée- 
nial inflaence ‘by ‘her sister-in-law, 
Margaret, the Duchess of Alengéit. 

tincéss, the béloved éister of! Frantis/ was 
ed and ingenious} inhétiting’ her mo- 
-ther's talents; withouteher vices) tind par- 
‘Ucipating in her finer quali- 
unalloyed. by’ their eppasing follies. 
-Mild,and magnanimous, with courage for 
trial, and for, every emer- 


Bengy, she devoted her leisure, to Jetvers 
tthe and was Alternately lover 
votary of the Muses, Dé 
es Of she drew’ 
Of wit and and 


‘the of ‘kindred! an 
‘gratificarion) fue different from 
‘the contémplation of and 
prancing steeds, or the of 
~Masques.and 
£6! * 


VOL. 


** Unquestionably, Ann. Boleyn derived. 
incalculable eistotinn from her. early in- 
tercourse with one of the most brilliant 
women of the age; but her attachment to 
the Reformation, so often attributed to 
this Princess, had obviously a different 
source, and was not inepited till a much 
later period.” | 


Hostility to France having been re- 
Solved in the English Cabinet, Ann 
Boleyn returned to London; and the 
death of Claude: precluding her esta~ 
blishment in the French court, where 
she had resided eight years, Sir Tho- 
mas Boleyn, through the influence of 
Cardinal Wolsey, obtained her an 
appointment in the service of Queen 
Catharine. Henry's attachment to 
Catharine had begun to decline before 
he saw Ann Boleyn. He had not 
distinguished her among the ladies 
of the court ; and it appears to have 
been at a splendid banquet given by 
Cardinal Wolsey, that Ann made a 

werful impression: on the King. 
she appears at this time to have been 
an artless undesigning character ; but 
her extraordinary beauty, her grace- 
ful air, the vivacity of her manners, 
and the sprightliness of her conversa 
tion, made her peculiarly captivating. 
It was about this period that a mutual 
attachment took place between her 
and the young Tord Percy, the eldest 
son of the Earl of Northumber- 
land. The King, who had now 
formed serious designs to divorce Ca- 
thatine, and possess himself of Ann’s 
affections, uséd his influence with the 
Earl of Northumberland and Sir 
Thomas Boleyn to break off this con- 
nection ; and, in obedience to pater- 
nal anthority, Lord Percy soon after 
‘wnatried the ‘Lady Mary’ ‘Talbot, 
daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
-pusillanimity of ‘bis father, prevailed over 
and love,.end,,at the. mement that 
his mistress indulged antici- 
‘pations iof hope, and: happiness, she was 
suddenly stunned. bythe ce that 
_Lord Percy. was really married. It is eas 
Coticeive how acutely she’ How bit 
“tetly shé’resented. the injury With what 
vehemence pbraided’ the’ unfaithful 
oven; “Whose ° ¢ohternpt, 
leyett’imére’ than Wolsey ar Henry had 
nprovoked, her abhorrence.) 
was of thatardent temper, which 
tay often betrayed ‘inte violence and in- 
; hut, though keen, 
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were not anent, nor could she be 
classed with those wary dissemblers who 
brood over real or imaginary wrongs in 
vindictive silence. At this moment there 
is no reason to believe she divined the true 
source of her disappointment ; even her fa- 
ther’s sagacity appears not to have pene- 
trated the mystery ; and he probably attri- 
buted the royal interposition solely to that 
spirit of domination which he had long re- 
marked in his sovereign, of whom it was 
too justly predicted that he would not scru- 
ple to sttike off even a favourite’s head, if 
it obstructed his views of advantage.” 


When Sir Thomas Boleyn perceiv- 
ed the King’s designs upon his daugh- 
ter, he suddenly withdrew her from 
court, and is said to have kept her 
confined to her chamber. She was 
soon afterwards recalled, and, accord- 
ing to the following observations, 
Henry’s pretensions to her favour re- 
mained no longer a secret. 


‘¢ In the mean time Henry, no indiffer- 
ent observer of Ann Boleyn’s movements, 
shortly after her return to court had taken 
an opportunity to present to her a valua- 
ble jewel, which was accepted and worn 
without reserve. No impropriety was at- 
tached to such attentions ; on various occa- 
sions it was even a point of etiquette for 
the cavalier to offer gifts to the lady whom 
he admired or celebrated pro tempore as 
his mistress. Even the repetition of such 
favours was not alarming to virgin modes- 
ty; and whether Ann divined or mistook 
the King’s purpose, she affected to be 
wholly free from suspicion. But when 
encouraged by this forbearance, Henry 
ventured on an undisguised avowal of his 
passion, she replied with scorn, in the words 
of Lady Elizabeth Grey, that ‘ She was 
too good to be a King’s mistress.” Apo- 
logies and concessions followed ; and the 
haughty Henry was content to enter the 
lists with Wiatt and other admirers as her 
cavalier and servant.” 


The author proceeds,— 


Jt is impossible to withhold from 
Ann Boleyn the praise of consummate 
prudence and discretion. By her father 
she had probably been apprized of the 
rumour already prevailing on the Conti. 
nent, that Henry intended to solicit a di- 


vorce, on the plea of having contracted an. 
egal 


egal marriage; if this were true, Ann 
might with reason aspire to the throne. 
If it were false, she should at least’ pre. 
serve her reputation, and escape the con- 
tempt invariably attached to frailty. A 
high sense of moral’ and religious duty 
might have impelled her to reject the boon, 
that must be purchased by invading ano. 


ther’s right,—to renounce an honour never. 
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to be obtained without ingratitude and in. 
justice. But it should be remembered 
that the character of Ann was not formed 
on the genuine precepts of Christianity, 
She was not taught, like the favoured 
daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke, to place 
her happiness in intellectual pursuits, or 
in the domestic affections. Splendour and 
greatness were the objects presented to her 
infant mind, and to attain them was re. 
presented to her as the noblest end of hu- 
man existence. Candour requires that her 
actions be measured by the same standard 
as that by which her rivals and contempo- 
raries are judged. 

** Jn that age of profligacy and super. 
stition, the beauties of the Court seldom 
escaped suspicion. Ann aspired to the 
praise of chastity, and in this distinction 
with reason triumphed; but unhappily 
she considered it a substitute for other vir. 
tues, or rather she conceived it to sanction 
the indulgence of pride, vanity, and am. 
bition.” 


The King’s alienation from Catha- 
rine, and his anxiety to transmit his 
kingdom to a male heir, had inclined 
him to question the legality of his 
marriage to his brother’s widow. His 
passion for Ann Boleyn added a still 
more powerful motive to obtain a di- 
vorce, and, though Wolsey had en- 
gaged to promote his master’s cruel 
determination to repudiate the inno- 
cent and unoffending Catharine, he 
was little disposed, according to our 
author, to concur with his Sovereign 
in the elevation of Ann Boleyn. 


“‘ Of all women, perhaps, Ann Boleyn 
was the last whom he would have chosen 
to succeed Catharine. Independent of the 
repugnance which so proud a man as Wol- 
sey must naturally have experienced in 
witnessing the elevation of one so long re- 
garded as belonging to an inferior station, 
he could not but recollect the hostility 
which, with the exception of her father, he 
had shown to all her nearest relatives and 
connections, nor entirely dismiss the sus- 
picion that they would repay. with interest 
the mortifications formerly inflicted by his 
malevolence. But, perhaps, 4 still more 
cogent motive for alienation existed in 
Ann’s supposed bias to Lutheranism, 
which, to Wolsey, who cherished for ‘the 
Catholic church the most, bigoted devotion, 
was a crime of no. common delinguency: 
It is not, indeed, yery probable that ‘his 
ey and beautiful. woman , had entered 

eeply into polemical controversy, but w 
was decidedly opposed to the severity 
that penal inquisition established by the 
Cardinal's authority.” 


The question of the legality of Hen- 
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ry’s marriage was submitted to the 
Pope, of whom our author says,— 


‘‘ Intimidated by the Emperor Charles, 
(the nephew of Catharine,) and awed by 
the Cardinals, the Pope professed his ina- 
bility to exclude Catharine from the privi- 
lege she claimed of appealing from an ar- 
hitrary judgment ; but, to oblige the King, 
he was ready. to commission Wolsey and 
Cardinal Campejo to hear and judge the 
cause in an English court, convened by le- 
gantine authority.” 


‘The impatient and irritable temper 
of the King could ill brook the delay 
that these formalities occasioned. He 
carefully concealed from Ann the sus- 
picions he entertained of Wolsey’s re- 
pugnance to her elevation, and, pre- 
tending that it was to relieve his con- 
science, he sought the dissolution of 
his marriage. He added hypocricy to 
cruelty and injustice. It was in vain 
that Cardinal Campejo besought the 
King to drop the suit he had come to 
Kngland expressly to commence, or 
that he advised the high-minded Ca- 
tharine to abdicate her own dignity, 
or abandon her daughter’s rights. In 
the mean time, the arrogance of Wol- 
sey had offended the ride of the Eng- 
lish nobility, as much as his cupidity 
and oppression had exasperated the 
middle and lower ranks of the people. 
The reformers, taking advantage of 
his unpopularity, preferred charges of 
extortion and usurpation against Wol- 
sey. These representations would 
have been little attended to, had not 
his opposition to the King’s wishes 
enlisted Henry’s passions in the ruin 
of his once favoured minister. The 
character and fall of this ambitious 
prelate is powerfully described in the 
work before us. 


“* By the authority of the Convocation, 
an Episcopal Court was convened at Dun- 
stable, in the vicinity of Catharine’s resi- 
dence, to which she was once more cited. 
On not answering the citation, she was de- 
clared_conttimacious, and the long sus- 
pended sentence of divorce was finally pro- 
nounced by Cranmer.” 


The splendour of Ann Boleyn’s co= 


ronation was of the most gorgeous 


kind, suited to Henry’s love of dis- 


Play, and to the gratification of a wo- 


man whose hopes had long ‘been daz- 
with illusions. of 


altation of her owmfamily. She was 
‘nxious to justify ‘the’ confidence 


al 
Ann commenced her seiae by the ex~, 
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posed in her by the Lutheran reform- 
ers, and our author says,— 


“¢ It is well known that she pronounced 


that day lost in which she had not been 
permitted to render to a Protestant some 
service. Her actions justified her profes- 
sions. She called on Cromwell to indem- 
nify the merchants who had sustained any 
injury in person or fortune, by promoting 
the importation of Bibles or other tracts 
devoted to the popular cause.” 


But Ann was not destined long to 


exercise her beneficent regard to the 
progress of religious truth. 


‘¢ The enthusiasm she excited,” (says 
our author,) ‘* was far from pleasing to 
Henry, now that the fervour of passion had 


subsided, and that he no longer required © 


talents, or courage, but unwearied adula~ 
tion or unconditional obedience.” 


The precise period of Jane Sey 
mour’s introduction to court, we are 
told, is not known, but she soon 
began to exercise the influence of a 
new passion over Henry’s mind, and 
Ann, so lately the idolized object of 
his attachment, 


“¢ Fatally for herself, surprised Jane 
Seymour listening with complacency to, 
his protestations of regard, and submitting 
without reluctance to his tender caresses. 
At the first glance, Ann stood transfixed 
with amazement, but in an instant she com- 
prehended that her prosperity was departs 
ed. Nature sunk under the conflict of con- 
tending emotions, ard she was prematurely 
delivered of a dead son. For some time 
her recovery was doubtful ; life at length 

revailed; and she received a visit from 

er royal husband, not to commiserate her 
sorrows, but upbraidingly to proclaim his 
own irreparable disappointment. Agoni- 
zed by this brutal reproach, and the bitter 
recollections it awakened, Ann rashly re- 
minded him, that the calamity had been 
caused by his unkindness. These words 
sealed her fate. Unused to reproof, Henry 
muttered a fatal prediction too soon veri- 
fied, and left her to anticipate and to de. 


plore the consequences of one impetuous 


moment.” 


This remorseless t 


base enough to minister to his vin- 
dictive ions. Ann was soon after 

committed to the Tower, . 
on a charge of criminal, connection. . 
with Weston and Morris, two,.gentle,, 


arres 


tfound agenits 


men of the King’s bed-chamber..,. The . 


feelin 


and conduct of Anp in these 


overwhelming circumstances is :pathe~ 


tically ‘narrated by our author, and 
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her celebrated letter to the King is not 
the least interesting document: pre- 
served in these Memoirs. 

« The mock trial of this unfortunate 
queen followed shortly after her ar- 
rest. 


“ For the, first time in the annals of 
English history,” (says our author,) “‘ a 
“queen was dragged before the mock tribu- 
nal of justice; even Henry the Eighth might 
perhaps have scrupled so to degrade a lady 
of royal birth, or princely connections, but 
he was conscious that Ann had neither 
friends nor protectors, and was wholly at 
the mercy of his vengeance. 

¢ After her condemnation, no dejection 
was visible in Ann’s deportment. When 
her days were numbered, she seemed to 
have lost sight of care and sorrow ; much 
of her time was spent in devotion. At in- 
tervals she conversed with her wonted grace 
and animation, occasionally quoting her 
favourite passages of poetry.” 

Our author’s description of the 
meekness and fortitude with which 
she submitted to her fate on the scaf- 
fold is affecting and impressive. 

This work, throughout, is written 
in the true spirit of philosophy. It is 
full of acute remark, and profound 
discrimination. The picture it gives 
of oppressive despotism, and intoler- 
ant zeal, affords a new illustration of 
the benefits and blessings of civil and 
religious. liberty. The Memoirs of 

_ Ann Boleyn close with these just and 
comprehensive observations : 


“ Tt was not without reason that Ann 
committed the vindication of her fame to 
time and truth. The citizens believed her 
destroyed by the intrigues of the court. 
- The nobility, when they beheld Jane Sey- 
 mhour on the next Whitsunday invested 
with royal pageantry, could not but. feel 
she had, been sacrificed to the King’s pas- 
sions. The Catholies discerned in this tra- 
gedy the judgment of Heaven. The Pro. 
testants detected the machinations of the 
Pope and the Emperor. Perhaps the re- 
mote cause of her misfortunes might be 
~ traced to superstition operating on the ar- 
bitrary spirit of Henry. the Eighth,’alarm. 
' ed by the prediction that the Tudors should 
not retain the sceptre of England, and yet 
-inflexibly bent in transmitting the Crown 
_, to his own, posterity. To whatever cause 
. might. be ‘ascribed the calamitous fate of 
Boleyn, that. it.was unmerited, ap- 
_ pears to have. been generally allowed by all 
ae the bigots whom she had offended, or 

he mercenary courtiers who basked in the 
_ Sunshine’ of ‘royal favour. But these éon. 


Victions were ‘stifled by that davish devo. 


te power which debased the na- 


St Aubin. 


[April 
tional character, till the subsequent expo. 
sure of Lady Rochford’s infos estorted a 
tardy acknowledgment of the injustice 
to which the most beneficent of queens had 
been sacrificed. As the principles of the 
Reformation gained ground, the people be. 
came more sensible of their obligation to 
the woman who had warmly supported the 
cause of humanity and truth, Although 
her remains were left to neglect, her cha. 
rities could not be consigned to oblivion. 
Her munificence was her monument. Her 
expanded sympathies, her open hearted 
bounty, her enlightened beneficence, all 
conspired to fix on Henry’s ferocious dis. 
position an indelible stain of infamy ; and 
the enthusiasm which accompanied Eliza- 
beth to the throne was in part, at least, a 
tribute of gratitude and tenderness to the 
ill fated Ann Boleyn.” 


ST AUBIN, OR THE INFIDEL, * 


MR EDITOR, 

I RECOMMEND to your notice a No- 
vel, which, I am sure, will be very 
generally read, and almost as gene- 
rally, no doubt, found fault with. 
It is, in fact, assailable from many 
quarters,—it is moral,—it is some- 
times sentimental,—not unfrequent- 
ly aims at the pathetic,—and takes 
advantage of odd and unlooked-for ac- 
cidents, to work upon the reader's love 
of the marvellous, The characters are 
given in strong, and not very delicate 
colours. The “ hawk” is somewhat 
too easily discovered from the ‘ hand- 
saw ;” and vice and virtue, of which 
the author is, by no means sparing, arc 
marketed out by wholesale, Yet with 
all these deductions, which are suffi- 
cient, and more than sufficient, to 
sink it in the estimation of the cool 
and calculating, and would-be-thought 
retlecting part of the reading public, 
it has this single recommendation, 
that when one has begun reading 1t, 
one gets interested, in spite of all ef- 
fort to be, as in sound reason, and 
correct taste, bound, dissatisfied. One 
turns leaf after leaf—every new ad- 
vance only adding to a resolution of 
perseverance, till at last the heart 
triumphs over the head, the imagina- 
tion over the judgment, and tears and 
exultations follow... Now, to let yout 
readers (into, a secret, which, ever 
since had ‘any pretensions to liter 
ary taste, J. have. carefully endeavoul- 
ed to conceal, and,,except to two 
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three good-natured nieces, have ever 
revealed to any one, I am wondrously 
fond of what is rather indefinitely, 
put still intelligibly, known by the 
term Romance. ‘The Mysteries of 
Udolpho, the Romance of the Forest, 
were, and are still, my bosom friends. 
Mrs Opie, too, has a hold over my 
heart, which her deep touches of na- 
ture alone can account for. I still re- 
member, with shuddering, Agatha’s 
speech to the T.ondon Cit, in his warm 
snug parlour, when, holding the fa- 
mished child to her breast, now 
shrunk, and shrivelled up with sor- 
row, and fasting, she notices her pre- 
sterous mistake in these most touch- 
ing words,—words which make my 
blood creep in my veins as I report 
them, Alus all is dry here now.” 
Such touches xow, as this, are fre- 
quent in this really interesting little 
novel, St Aubin; and upon these I 
am content to risk my opinion of its 
“ sale.” It will sell—it must sell. 


Young misses at boarding-schools 


will weep over it till midnight ;— 
farmers’ wives will read it, with the 
sprawling and noisy brat in one 
arm, and the other graced at the 
extremity with St Aubin ;—young 
lads of one year at the college will read 
it, and stamp, and rage, and rave 
through their fireless bed-room as they 
read ;-old maiden ladies will peruse 
it, but suspiciously—it is too roman- 
tic ;—infidels will read, and curse ;— 
Christians will study it, and sigh ;— 
patriots will find rational independ- 
ence, and courtiers will discover max- 
ims of subordination and good order 
in it ;—husbands that have been din- 
ing out will read it, and daughters 
that are dining at home will have re- 
course to it ;—critics must read it, 
trown as they will, and bhie-stocking 
ladies will, under the influence of na- 
tural feeling, draw up, for a moment, 
while they read, their cerulean an- 
kles within their petticoats. 'The fact 
is, the book will, and must, make its 
way ; for, with all its imperfections, 
It interests—and that is sufficient. 

_ I have lived long enough in’ this 
literary book-making and book-read- 
mg age to observe changes.’ In my 
early days, no novel would go down 
without a “narrative,” a:story, a tale, 
with the sine-qua-nons of middle, be- 
gimning, and end, the point ‘of the 
end, however, so thrust into.the nose 


of the beginning as.to give it a hoop- 


His: story is but.the.cord upon which 


ish aspect, and under ‘this’ form’ it 
trundled away into the good graces of 
all novel readers. Character was ‘on- 
ly a secondary, incident was thé pri- 
mary, object ;—storms—robbers-—se- 
cret doors—Amandus he, Amanda 
she—he in a desert isle, she, amidst 
the Mountains of the Moon—no mat- 
ter—‘‘ Whip Jack and begone,”"— 
there they are, embracing in the 
court~yard of an “inn,” or knocking 
their heads against each other in the 
forests of Bondy.” To this 
ceeded descriptive writing—descrip- 
tions of every thing—of men and 
monkeys—of all that ‘ lives to look, 
or to be looked upon,”—of objects’ as 
they are in themselves, and as seen 
through human woe or human hap- 
piness—through jealousy, love, ha- 
tred, or affection—through all those 
changing mists in which the spirit of 
man abides. This change ate in like 
a rust upon the narrative system, 
which, however, it did not totally su- 
persede. 

To this last has succeeded, in re- 
cent times, a “ Waverley”’-system,— 
a dramatic style of novelling—through 
which the characters figure like ac- 
tors on astage—and respecting which, 
without advice, one learns,’ by obser- 
vation alone, to discriminate. Here 
the gabble is unceasing, and conversa 
tions ‘succeed each other in every 
chapter. The form and features of 
the character are stamped’ and ime 
pressed upon the common occurrences 
and intercourse of life, like the print 
of a hare’s foot upon the snow, or the 
impression of those shoe-nails, by 
means of which a ‘* sagacious baro- 
net” discovered and unravelled a foul 
murder. * This system has been car- 
ried too far—and I consider it as 
strongly, and, in fact, ably, caricatuted 
in the novel of “ Glenfergts.” Now, 
however smart a conversation may be, 
and however ably the discrimination 
of character may be higah'*s through 
it, we tire of it at Jast: We wish to 
get on,-—in other words, we wish to 
take our passage in the steam~boat of 
narrative, which is never stationary. 
Turn up any one of the author of Wa- 
verley’s later novels, and “how? fre- 
quently do you anticipate’ the close— 
wondering how the author will pre- 
vent, by, conversational drags, the 
wheels of his narrative from out-run- 
ning the wishes of his. bookseller. 
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the beads of his inimitable dramatic 
representations are strung—a cord, 
which he is not even at the trouble of 
tustening decently up at the end. 

St Aubin carries us back as far as the 
eras of narrative and of description,— 
and it is really refreshing to be put. 
once more into situations of surprise, 
terror, and danger. To have a forest 
with its bandittima Swiss cottage 
with a sweet lake—a spectre husband 
at twelve at night,—with a dead friend 
and a pair of ill-snuffed candles burn- 
ing ;—to see the happy and innocent 
buoyancy of youth succeeded by suf- 
fering, despair, and madness,—and to 
have daggers gleaming, and murders 
effecting, in every bye-path and cor- 
ner ! he fact is, as I formerly avow- 
ed, I dearly love a romance, and nine~ 
tenths of our species are, I know, of 
the same way of feeling ; but, then, 
What would Jeffrey say !—What 
would Gifford think, were a critic of 
so much importance as myself to 
avow this with his name at full length? 
I should be laughed at as childish, 
silly, without talents, taste, &c. &c. 
The man who is pleased, just because 
he ts pleased, is the only individual 
who can enter fully into the merits of 
St Aubin,—and to all such I recom- 
mend this unassuming work. 

Your readers, however, must not 
suppose, that, although I prefer read- 
ing all such books of mere amusement 
without any scrutinizing reference to 
the “‘ rationale” of the pleasure I expe- 
rience, I am, therefore, disposed in 
this case to give up all such grounds 
as untenable ; by no means; there is 
a great deal of debateable and of un- 
debateable land here. The character 
of St Aubin himself is powerfully 
given, and that of the wild and im- 
passioned, but kind and good-hearted 
Lady Gertrude, has an air of fresh- 
ness, if not of originality, about it. 
The death scene of this lady is awful- 
ly impressive,—and I envy not the 
feelings of those who can read it un- 
moved. Indeed, the whole interest of 


the novel ends with this event, with 


which, of consequence, the book 
the World”, is a beacon ‘amidst the 
shallows of authorship, te warn all fu- 
ture novelists ore 


‘be contemporaneous narrativ 
like the off-wheel of a 


The \ff Man of. 


riage, may move laterally along with 


[April 
the other, but woe be to him who 
makes a velocipede” of his narra. 
tive, and spikes himself betwixt one 
movement in advance, and another 
in his rear. 

As I am no friend to the patch- 
work system of quotation, I do not se- 
lect any passages from St Aubin: if 

our readers will take my word for 
it, they will read the whole ;—if not, 
the loss is their own, say I,—so | 
conelude, with merely returning my 
thanks to the author, of whatever 
sex, (though, from the preponderance 
of villany in the male over that ex- 
hibited in the female character, I have 
my suspicions, ) for the pleasure which 
I em received from a book so moral, 
well-written, and deeply interesting. 


FEMALE POETRY. 
The Winter Rose.—The Ivy. 

In this age of poetical inspiration, 
it is pleasing to find that the softer 
sex have not been unvisited by the 
bright influence. There has been at 
all times, indeed, a species of poetry 
more adapted to their genius than to 
the “‘ sterner stuff” of which ours is 
composed—whatever is most light and 
elegant—whatever expresses the finer 
shades of feeling—whatever carries 
the impress of purity and of the 
charities of home. No one comes 
near Miss Baillie for the expression 
of these last qualities, but her power- 
ful genius partakes more of the mas- 
culine character in the general scope 
of her composition. Mrs Hemans has 
a greater pliancy of language, and a 
more feminine cast of thought, al- 
though she, too, can rise nobly with 
the moral power, or the magnificence 
of her subjects. 

The two following little poems, our 
readers will easily Lperoeites are from 
a female pen. mes have all the 
grace and delicacy characteristic of 
the sex, with that peculiar’ tone of 
soothing and reflection 0 
congenial to the gentle ‘bosom of 
woman. In giving them to the pub- 
lic, we are only anticipating the plea- 
which it will pags 

ume. of their writer, 
(whose are not authorized to 


mention, ) including ‘thesevand "other 
pieces of the same elegantistraitty with 


some greater attempts,” likewise; 
story, character; ‘and description: 
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- the mean time, from a small collection 
which, although not published, she 
has already distributed in print among 
her friends, we have hopes of being 
permitted, on a future occasion, to 
present our readers with some inter- 
esting extracts. 


THE WINTER ROSE. 


Hatt, and farewell, thou lovely guest, 
I may not woo thy stay, 

The hues that paint thy glowing vest 
Are fading fast away, 

Like the retiring tints that die 

At evening on the western sky, 
And melt in misty grey. 


It was but now thy radiant smile 
Broke thro’ the season’s gloom, 

As bending I inhaled awhile 
Thy breathing of perfume, 

And traced on every silken leaf 

A tale of summer, sweet and brief, 
And sudden as thy doom. 


The morning sun thy petals hailed 
New from their mossy cell, 

At eve his beam, in sorrow veiled, 
Bade thee a last farewell ; 

To-morrow’s ray shall mark the spot 

Where, loosened from their fairy knot, 
Thy withering beauties fell. 


Alas! on thy forsaken stem 
My heart shall long recline, 

And mourn the transitory gem, 
And make the story mine; 

So on my joyless winter hour 

Has oped some fair and fragrant flower 
With smile as soft as thine. 


Like thee the vision came, and went, 
Like thee it bloomed and fel), 

In momentary pity sent 
Of fairer climes to tell ; 

So frail its form, so short its stay, — 

That nought the lingering heart, could:say, 
But, Hail, and fare, thee well,! 


Written at Lea Castle. 

O DEEMnotiwhile my pensive eye’) 

{s fixed upon those ruined towers, 

That sorrow, breathes.the rising sigh, 
Or memory dwellson fairer bowers. 
wild and solemn scene, 
e broken atch, the crumbling stone, 
The graceful robe of Ivy green i 


yoniler wall so lightly’ 
And if from rude 
From rising pride thy heart-be)free,. 


Rest on this mound of sacred earth, . 


And ponder o'er the scene with me. ty 


. When merry, at pe when grieving, weep. | 


Recal the days of other years, © 

When lordly power unvanquished trod, 
And where the browzing kid appears 

The pampered war-horse shook the sod ; 


When turrets proud, and banners gay, 
O’erhtung the stream that murmurs by, 

And vaulted roofs, long pass’d away, 
Fchoed the peal of revelry. 


But when the neighbouring tomb had closed 
Above the bold, the gay, the fair, 
When in these clefts the bat reposed, 
And Time had pressed his signet there : 


When all was desolate and mute, 
And human step the dwelling fled, 

Appeared yon ivy’s infant shoot, 
And slowly o’er the ruin spread. 


Unchecked by winter’s arrow keen, 
Unscorched by summer’s burning ray, 

Robed in unfading changeless green, 
The silent guest pursued its way. 


And oh! that rich luxuriant wreath, 
Crowning in solemn grace the tower, 
Blooming on high, while low beneath 
Are laid the wrecks of pride and power ! 


Those fibrous stems, with firm embrace, 
Support the crumbling walls they bind ; 
And can’st thou no resemblance trace, 
To soothe and cheer the Christian’s mind ? 


Yes—though each earthly succour fail, 
And every mortal grace may die, 

Victorious Faith shall yet prevail, 
Glorying in man’s infirmity ! * 


LINES WRITTEN BY A CLERGYMAN ON 
THE REPORT OF HIS OWN DEATH. 


You hear I’ve bid the world adicu ! 
Happy am L to /icer it too, 

Since little cause I have to fear it, 

As long as I have ears to hear it ; 
For though reported far and wide, 
That some time since the Reetor died, 
I’m not aware that I have lost 


 Corporeal substance like a ghost, 


But am in that dimension clad, + 


Which from my mother's womb:I 


1 eat, I, drink, 1 wake, and sleep, | 


Allur’d by social pleasure’s voices 


I joy with, them that do rejoice, , 


Or sym thizing, can return, |, 
, Tear-dtop for tear, with them that mourn. 


i} 


What though the register doth fix 


My age at threescore years and six ? Se 
aif My heart’still beats, my Tangs still'play," 
My limbs still bear eon thy way, 


Shakespeare——T welfth Nights 


t Remans, xii. 15—~Hejoice with them | 
that,do rejoice, and .weep with. them that 
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True, that with tir’d and slacken’d pace, © 
They labour in the lengthen’d race, 

Yet move they forward to the bourne, 
From whence no traveller can return. _ 
Then though expectant priests declare, — 
That I no longer breathe the air, 

But have discharg’d Dame Nature's debt, 
’Tis certain I’m not buried yet, . 
Nor can it be that I’m the spectre 

Of what I was—a quondam Rector, 
When all my corporal fimetions strive 
To prove that J am still alive. 

No; I'll not credit what is said, 

Nor will believe that I am dead, 

For want of faith this reason giving, 
Priests are still wishing for my living, 
By whom, though quite without parade, 
Secret inquiries oft are made ; 

In strict attention never failing, 

During the season of my ailing, 

They hear that | am worse and worse, 
And soon must occupy my hearse. 

At length, as fame is apt to lie 

Of greater men by far than I, 


Scottish National. Melody. 


[April 

They hear the fatal doom is past, 
And I poor man have breath’d my last ; 
When one, inflam’d by holy zeal, ‘ 
And anxious for the church’s weal, 
Trusting that death indeed has freed me 
Posts off to London to succeed me. 
Then like King Pepin and his men, * 
The parson posts it down again. 
But when by fate it is decreed, 
That I shall be a corpse indeed, 
And doctors can no longer save 
The reverend pastor from the grave, 
‘My friends may wish, as I presume, 
That epitaph may grace my tomb. 
Then be these lines, when I am gone, 
Engrav’d upon sepulchral stone. 

Epitaph. 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum ; 
If I had virtues kindly own ’em ;— 
As human nature still is frail, 
Spread o’er my faults oblivion’s veil, 
Remembering this command from heaven, 
Forget, forgive, and be forgiven. 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL MELODY. 
Tune—‘* Roderick Vich Alpine Dhu,” §c. 


Let Italy boast of her bloom-shaded waters, 
Her bowers, and her vines, and her warm sunny skies, 
Her sons drinking love from the eyes of her daughters, 
_ While Freedom expires amidst softness and sighs :— 
Scotland’s bleak mountains wild, 
Where hoary cliffs are piled, 
Towering in grandeur, are dearer to me 5. 
Land of the misty cloud— 2 
Land of the tempest loud— 
- Land of the brave and proud—land of the free ! 


Enthroned on the peak of the dark Highland mountain, 
The Spirit of Scotland reigns fearless and free ; 
Her tartan-folds waving o’er blue lake and fountain, 
Exulting she sings, looking over the sea,— 
Here ’mong my mountains wild 
Ihave serenely smiled 
When armies and empires against me were hurl‘d ; 


Firm as my native rocks, 
Calmly sustain’d the shocks 


Of Denmark, and Cesar, and Rome, and the World! . : 


When kings of the nations in council assemble; 


The frown of my brow makes their proud hearts to quake, — 
The flash of mine eye makes the bravest to tremble, i 
The sound of my war-song makes armies to shake ; 
France long shall mind the strain 
_ Sung on her bloody plain, 
‘Made Europe’s bold armies with terror to shiver !}— 


Shrouded in fire and blood, 
Then sung the pibroch loud, 
Dying, but unsubdued—Scotland forever!) 


* The King of France, with twenty thousand men, 


March’d up the hill, and then--march’a down again. | 
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proud horses prancing, 


Deep groves of steel trodden down in their path ; 
The eyes of the brave like their bright swords are glancing, 
Triumphantly riding through ruin and death ! | 
Bold hearts and nodding plumes 
Dance oer their bloody tombs— 
Shining in blood is the red tartan’s wave— 
Dire is the horseman’s wheel, 
Shivering the ranks of steel— 
Still victor in battle-field, Scotland the brave ! 


Banks of the Crawich. 


THE DRAMA. 


Mirandola.—Conscience, or the Bridal 
Night.—The Medca of Euripides. 


A.ruouGH there is an abundant 
supply of poetical genius in the pre- 
sent age, it has often been remarked, 
that it lies very little towards the 
drama,—and there seems some dif- 
ticulty in explaining this singularity. 
Wherever poetry has been much cul- 
tivated, it has still been on the stage 
that it has aimed at its highest tri- 
umphs,—and in the various constella- 
tions of poets which have, at different 
times, risen upon the world, we al- 
ways find some distinguished instances 
of dramatic talent. The poetry of the 
Augustan age may, perhaps, be esteem- 
ed an exception—no Jess than our 
present poetry,—and, perhaps, the 
causes may be pretty similar in beth. 
The great poets of Greece had got 
possession of the Roman theatre either 
in translations or imitations,—and 
their excellence was so universally 
felt, that it threw a damp upon the 
efforts of original genius. In_ like 
manner, in this country, every thin 
dramatic is tried by the measure’o 
Shakespeare—and the greatest poets 
teel themselves trammelled and awed 
whenever they venture into his magic 
circle. A century ago the ‘name of’ 


Shakespeare stood scarcely so high as" 


it does now—the French mode! was 
nore in fashion. Dryden, and a whole 
host of dramatic adgenturers, ,rushed 
in boldly where angels now fear to 
tread ; and the result was, that some 
of their performances were very fine, 
and they were all marked with; the 
seal of free and unshackled spirits. 
An epic poem is. as hopeless an ate 
as a tragedy. We 
can better spare it, indeed,—but our 
greatest modern have wisely 
sought for paths where they run little 
risk of comparison with their mighty 
predecessors, They are the best ro- 


mancers in the language—and that 
VOL. 


“it contains many 
“some passa 


may be praise enough for the poetry 
of our age. 

There can be no doubt that Barry 
Cornwal! has a fine dramatic genius, 
but Ais deference to the Shakespeari- 
an model is to be found in too close 
imitation ; and unless a poet has a 
free step in the drama, his “ better 
part of man ” is apt to be desperately 
“cowed.” Miss Baillie has rather 
too much of the fear of Shakespeare 
before her eyes too, yet her genius 
is of a more masculine and inde- 
pendent cast than that of her male 
competitor. We, however, look with 
great hope to Barry Cornwall. He 
must concoct his stories somewhat 
better, ayd avoid childish incidents, 
such as the ring, and the friar’s 
cloak full of papers, which are quite 
ludicrous ; but a little care will en- 
able him to do this, and to give fair 
play to his beautiful pathetic powers. 
We have already quoted some striking 
scenes from his Miranpota, which, 
indeed, ought rather to be regarded 
as a continuation of this poet's fa- 
vourite invention of detached drama- 
tic scenes, than as a solid sturdy trage- 
dy of the old school, with its begin- 
ning, middle, and end. a 

We have met with another tragedy, 
called Conscience, or THE Bripar 
Nicart, from which, if we had room, 
we should have given a scene or two ; 
poetical images, and 
of true dramatic effect, 
but is defective in plot, like almost 
every thing modern. We own we 
are anxious to sce how Lord Byron 


vhas acquitted himself in the buskin. 


We have sometimes wished, by 
way of a little change, for a revival of 
the old rhyming tragedies like Dry- 
den’s, A friend of ours has attempt- 
ed: to‘translate the Mrepea of Evari- 
pipes in this form. As the ancient 
drama is not very dramatic, we think 
the idea nota bad one so applied, and, 
mor might be extended farther. 

ake the first scene as a specimen. 
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| 
Translation of part of the Medea of Euripides. 
Nurse. O tTuar the regal bark in stately 
se Had ne’er been doomed to cross the briny tide! 
Had ne’er been wafted to the Colchian shore, 
4 é Nor heard Cyane’s wave-beat caverns roar ! 
ae } Would to the gods the fated cedar still 
16 Waved in the forests of the Pelian hill ! 
oF ag ; How blessed if ne’er our brave and warlike band 
16 ; Had rowed submissive to their lord’s command, 
14 : And ne’er imported to the shores of Greece 
Air ; The bright, yet fatal, pledge, the Golden Fleece ! 
nh} If ardent love for Jason’s princely form 
4% 4. Had ne’er impelled the dame to brave the storm, 
rh: Nor leave her father’s towers of barb’rous pride, 
44) Nor Pelias’ daughters urge to parricide ! 


see ’Tis true, when first to Jason’s realms she came, 


- The people loved her, though a foreign dame ; 

in ; *Tis true that o’er their heads connubial bliss 
5 Had shed its richest gleam of happiness ; 
to But now these blissful hopes are faded, now 

4 eh ae The perjured prince has broke the nuptial vow. 
aa | Medea, now neglected and forlorn, 

esi Weeps her dear babes from fame and empire torn, 
i a Recals the words her gay seducer spoke, 


pe The oaths he perjured, and the vows he broke ; 
Invokes the gods of heaven to see her shame, 
The favours that from grateful Jason came ! 

ie | Soon as with frenzied glanee the lady saw 
‘The breach of human and celestial law, 


1 Subdued with care, in solitude she lies, 

boa Nor tastes of food, nor lifts her languid eyes, 

ie 4 But looks on earth, nor turns her gaze away, 

pied 7 Careless of life, unheeding of decay. | 

Thus have I seen ‘midst ocean’s eddying tide 

Hes | A rock erect its head in rugged pride, 

as Unmoved it stands, nor hears the noisy spray 

est i Swell with loud splash, then softly die away. 

ee er . Thus lies the queen, and, while the herd of friends 

Console, advise her, no attention lends, . .... 

4 ie iy And never deigns her ivory neck to turn, 
ig Save when the flames. of waking memory burn, _ 
When the remembrance of her father dear...) 
Bursts on her soul, and draws the bitter, tear... 


Of friends, of parents, and of all bereft ; eros 
Mourns the curst day on which she.vowed.to, be,, |). .«4 
His bride, and. brave the dangers of the sea;,.. W 


Oh then in vain she weeps the home she left, 9. «4; .9¢ 


Mourns, for she left her hoary sire, forlorn.....,...; 
For him who. now returns her love with, score; 
Abe: Too late she finds what bitter curses gay 
On her who Jeaves a father’s guardian 
Even her fair children, whose untutored,smile 
She hates, and keeps from VIOW vit’ 
Lest some new crime should mark her mad careefendt 
Haughty her ul, and uninured to 108 
Or crouch, su ued beneath the force of woe. ai 
I fear, lest jealous anguish 
Should plunge a ate poniard, inher 
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Or force at noon of night her desperate way 

To the fair chamber where of erst she lay, \ 
And slay with keen and unrelenting sword 

The royal bride or the adult’rous lord, 

And bring, in vengeance of the blood she shed, 

A deeper retribution on her head. 

Too stern to view with unimpassioned eye 


_ Another bound with wreaths of victory...... 


..-.--But hark ! the boys, with gay and thoughtless pace; |” 
Come gladly homeward from the chariot race. M 
Poor things! they think not on their mother’s grief, i 
Or the injustice of their father chief, : 
Unskilled in ought but simple guileless truth, 
Blest in the happy thoughtlessness of youth. 
Tutor. Why, relic of the fallen Medea’s state, 
Stand’st thou alone before the palace gate, 
Muttering of woes? Dost thou not rather fly 
To cheer thy mistress in her misery ? 
Nurse. Yes, aged man, entrusted with the care 
Of Jason’s sons,—we servants ought to share 
Our master’s woes, and feel for their despair. 
Worn out with grief, a strong desire to tell 
Her sorrows to the powers of Heaven and Hell 
Seized me ; I gave my aching heart relief. f 
Tutor. And is your mistress still oppressed with grief? 
Nurse. Aye, well she may, her woes are scarce begun, : 
The heaviest, saddest, half is yet to run. 
Tutor. She knows not half the horrors of her state, 
Poor Queen ! thy hardest ills have come of late. 
Nurse. Alas! what misery next hast thou to say ? 
Tell them, old man, I pray thee, tell them. 
Tutor. Nay, 
Speak not of new, I shudder at the old. 
Nurse. By all that’s sacred, leave them not untold. 
Tutor. Walking unseen I chanced to hear to-day, 
Just at the spot where sportive children play, ‘ 
Where famed Pirene’s hallowed waters run, 
And hoary sages bask them in the sun, 
That Corinth’s king had issued strict command 
To send the fallen Medea from the land l 
In exile with her babes. If this be true’ . 


I know not. 6 
Nurse. « ‘Can hé bid his babes adieu, 
Tho’ Jason from their mother chance to part?) 
He cannot, will not, surely have the heart a co stew 
To banish them. ow ode miav ai 
Tutor. Alas! I fear they mustj') 
For old connections ‘crumble inthe dusts 
When new ones take their place: This family 
He hates, because Medea’s progeny. 2 vot 
Nurse. But stay thy speech, talk not of future woe,» | 
Lest Heaven should in its vengeonce layus low. 
Tutor. Medea must not’ know of this; it rests" 10 
Among secréts of our’ breasts. 
Nurse. Yes, hear my babes, “tis' meet for you to'know, | 
That ’tis a fathertredts his children 


I must curse him, for the gods deeree, .. 
That he iitist bear imperidbsway @erme 
But monarch though‘he ‘be; we ‘confess, 
His heart is his friends’ distrésss' 
Tutor. Yes, this weighty trath is kn 
That every man Hinode 
And makes his neighbour’s good subservient to his own. 
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Some justly, others with the foul desire 
Of gain, and can we wonder at the sire 
Who treats his babes with hate, rapt in the charms 
Of the new bride that fills his eager arms? 

Nurse. Children! begone, this is no place for you : 
O take them from their hapless mother’s view. 
I saw her now with frantic rage possest, 
Fire in her eye, and phrenzy in her breast. : 
"I'was them she sought, ‘twas them, with passion wild, 
(Avert it, Heaven, and save each beauteous child ;) 
Nor will she cease to avenge her injured bed, - 
Till the pent fire-bolt burst on some one’s head. 
If it must light on some, impartial fate ! 
Screen those who love her, punish those who hate. 


Thérése, or the Orvhan of Geneva. 


Unper the head of “ The Drama” 
we subjoin the following letter on the 
character of a little piece now perform- 
ing in this city with great success. 
MR EDITOR, 
Amone all the sources from which 


you derive entertaiument and amuse- — 


ment to the public, I think I do not 
recollect that you have ever, of late, 
touched on the Theatre. Whether it 
is that you are too grave and puritan- 
ical to sanction this scene of gaiety 
with your venerable presence, I know 
not ; but, be it as it may, your at- 
tendance is certainly requisite. If 
there be any thing wrong there, who 
better fitted than yourself to use your 


high and dignified authority in point- 


ing it out and correcting it ? and if all 
things be going right, I know nobody 
that has a better right to participate 
in the general satisfaction. You are 
always complaining of your age, and 
seem to look back with regret on the 
days of your youth. I really wish you 
could possibly be contented, and be 
thankful that you have been enabled 
to conduct, yourself through the slip- 
pery steps of youth with so much cre- 

t to yourself. As for your health, 
I beg leave to songeatane you on 
your cheerful and healthy appearance. 
“* Why, you never looked so well in 

our life, Sir, as you do now ;” and I 

ave no doubt, that, if you would on- 
ly place yourself in one of the most 
conspicuous boxes of our_ brilliant 
theatre, “ your venerable mien” would 


charm some of the ladies, and I am 


_) Sue you in your turn would be charm- 
ed with them, 


haye ao ‘idea, Six, of ,the.au- 


thority you have in Edinburgh: we 
cannot possibly do without you. If 
you were only now and then to go to 
the Theatre, weshould never, Lamsure, 
have the smallest disturbance ; and it 
is impossible for you to conceive the 
devilry that is sometimes carried on in 
your absence. We have goddesses in 
the boxes, and gods in the upper gal- 
lery, but I am sorry to say that devils 
sometimes get up among the gods, who 
are like to usurp their place, hurl them 
from their thrones, and raise another 
Olympian war. Now, if you were 
there, the sovereign nod of your brow, 
on these occasions, would be as effec- 
tive as the nod of Jupiter in restoring 
peace, and allowing us, who are so 
disposed, to yield up our souls to Mrs 
Siddons, that she may melt and mould 
them at her pleasure into all the forms 
of tenderness and feeling, over which 
the impassioned tones of her voice, 
and the expression of her coutte- 
nance, blending softness, and sadness, 
and sweetness, and innocence toge- 
ther, have such a powerful command. 
You must go and see her in the cha- 
racter of the Orphan of Geneva, and 
if you do not feel your heart made 
better, as you shed the tears of sym- 
pathy over the misfortunes of poor 
‘herése, resigning herself, amidst 
her sufferings, to the will of heaven, 
and bending the pious knee, and rais- 
ing her brimful eyes, in the confi- 
dence of devotion, to that Being who 
alone can avert the bolt of destruction 
that seems moment ready to 
burst on her devoted head ; I say, if 
you do not feel your heart made bet- 
ter in the contemplation of this scene, 
need ,searcely,, 1, think, go 
Where in. hopes.of any inyprovement. 


Religion, indeed, '° 
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greater advantage than when adorned 
in her white robe of seraphie purity, 
she is seen supporting the mind of 
a young and virtuous female amidst 
the keenest suffering and sorrow. ‘l'o 
display this her lovely power, and to im- 
press the minds of the afflicted in gene- 
ral with the consolatory truth, that 
all things shall work together for good 
to those who fear God, seems to have 
been the great moral end the author 
had in view in the Orphan of Geneva. 
And it is gratifying to think, that 
these salutary truths are beginning to 
be blended with our fashionable a- 
musements ; that we can refresh our 
minds with the spirit of Divine in- 
struction not only in the Church, but 
in the Theatre. H. 


ITALIAN SCULPTORS. 
Canova,—Thorwaldsen. 


WE were resting in the firm belief 
of receiving for this month, from an 
observer of great taste and discrimi- 
nation, some remarks on the Exhibi- 
tion of the Works of Living Artists, 
now open in this city ; but his paper 
is unavoidably delayed till our next 
number ; yet, although the Exhibition 
will be closed before its publication, 
it will, no less, have the effect of keep- 
ing alive the recollection of per- 
formances so creditable to the genius 
of Scotland, and will serve, indeed, 
as a memorial which may be, long 
hereafter, valuable. At present we 
request our readers to accompany 
us, instead, through a few pages of 
the work which we formerly men- 
tioned to them, entitled “ Rome in 
the Nineteenth Century ;” and we 
select those which contain an account 
of the two greatest sculptors now in 
Ttaly, or in the world. We have al- 
ready introduced them to the great 
Canova, and the singular story, which 
we are informed is quite authentic, of 
his first operations on Sutter. .The 
following detail of his later and more 
durable works will, we think, be read 
with no small degree of interest. 


CANOVA. 
** Rome indisputably possesses both 
the first ancient and modern scheol of 


sculpture. The incowparable .Mu- 
seums/of the Vatican, the Capitol, and 
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the Villa Albani,.bave drawn around 
them those great artists, whose genius 
far surpasses all the world has seen 
since the days of Michael Angelo and 
John of Bologna, and, in the judg- 
ment of many, even soars above those 
celebrated masters. 

** The first of these, both in fame 
and merit, is Canova. To him the re- 
novation of modern taste, which had 
fallen into the most woeful corrup- 
tion, through the tortuous labours of 
Bernini and his wretched imitators, 
must be attributed. He restored the 
study of the fine forms of Nature, and 
of the antique ; and sought in these 
true sources of beauty for that purity 
of taste, and that chastened simplicity 
and grace, which can alone make the 
works of the artist live. He first had 
the merit of striking into the long- 
neglected path, and, even if others 
should outstrip him in it, they must 
own him for their guide. In one 
great branch of the art, that of basso 
relievo, he is unquestionably surpass- 
ed by Thorwaldsen, (of whose works 
I shall speak hereafter,) but it is the 
branch in which he is remarkably de- 
ficient. I should say his basi relievi 
are positively bad. 

** Canova was born at Possagno, a 
small village in the Venetian terri- 
tory, of parents whose poverty dis- 
abled them from giving to the genius 
his earliest youth displayed the usual 
cultivation or encouragement, But 
he resolutely struggled with every 
difficulty, and finally triumphed over 
his fate. 

“ At the age of fourteen, having 
obtained the long-wished-for boon of 
a small piece of marble, he sculptured 
out of it two baskets of fruit, which 
are now on the stair-case of the Pa- 
lazzo Farsetti at Venice. . 

*« The next year, when only fifteen, 
he executed Eurydice, his first statue, 
in a species of soft stone, called Pietra 
Dolce, found in the vicinity of Vicen- 
za; and, three years after, Orpheus, 
both of which are in the Villa Falier, 
near Asolo, a town about fifteen miles 
from Treviso. 

‘His first groupe in marble, that 
of Dedalus and 1earab, he finished at 
the age of twenty, and brought with 
him to Rome, where he vainly soli- 
cited the er of ‘the Venetian 
ambassador, and of many of the great ; 
but, when almost reduced to despair, 


without money or friends, he became 
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known to Sir William Hamilton, 
whose discernment immediately saw 
the genius of the young artist, and 
whose liberality furnished him with 
the meats of prosecuting his studies, 
and of establishing himself as an art- 
ist in Rome. ‘To this, his first pa- 
tron, and to all his family, Canova 
has through life manifested the warm- 
est gratitude. 

“ Through Sir William Hamilton 
his merit becaine known to others ; 
even the Venetian ambassador was 
shamed into some encouragement of 
his young countryman, and ordered 
the groupe of Theseus and the Mino- 
taur. A few years after, Canova was 
employed to execute the tomb of Pope 
Ganganclli, in the Church of the SS. 
Apostoli, at Rome. With these ex- 
ceptions, all his early patrons were 
Englishmen. Amongst these were 
Lord Cawdor, Mr Latouche, and Sir 
Henry Blundell, for the latter of 
whom the Psyche, one of the earliest 
and most beautiful of his works, was 
executed. 

* In the bewitching grace and soft- 
ness of feminine beauty, and the play- 
ful innocence of childhood, Canova ex- 
cels all others—and even himself’; for 
in the herdie style he certainly does 
not soar so high. His heroes either 
border on effeminacy, like his Perseus, 
or fly into extravagance, like his Her- 
eules. Yet, with all their faults, his 
works in this style are conceptions of 
true genius. The idea is bold and 
grand ; but we feel that he has over- 
shot his merk. He has got out of 
Nature, in attempting to rise above it, 
—and the eye that has been accus- 
tomed to the chaste design and cor- 
rect forms of ancient art must be hurt 
with their glaring detects. 

“* Indeed, it is unreasonable to sup- 
pose’ that any one artist, of whatever 
powers, shuuld excel in departments 
so opposite: One might as well ex- 
pect that Michael Angelo, whose ge- 
nius, by the way, is the very Anti- 
podes of that of Canova, should have 
produced fis ‘smiling Hebes, volup- 
tuous Venuses, and dancing Nymphs, 
~that Albano should have pourtray- 
ed the gloomy anchorites and martyr- 
doms of Caravaggio and Spagnoletti, 
Salvator’ Rosa» painted the warm 
sunshines of Cuyp,—or Pindar writ- 
ten the epic poems of Homer,—as that 
®andva, who-ein call forth at will the 
Bprost bewitching forms of female beau- 
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ty and grace, should excel in an Ajax 
or a Hercules. 

“ Canova’s sepulchral monuments, 
too, seem to me to have a heaviness 
and want of interest. We feel they 
have been a labour to his fancy, and 
they are rather a toil to us:—For 
whether Italy weeps over the tomb of 
Alfieri,—Rome writes on a tablet,— 
Padua’s castellated head meditates, 
over nothing,—or Religion looks clum- 
sy on the tomb of Rezzonico,—we 
turn wearied from their contempla- 
tion, and from the expression of the 
unmeaning lisp of admiration which 
habit or politeness draws forth,—-to 
the bright and immortal creations of 
his genius,—to his Hebes, his Ve- 
nuses, his dancing Nymphs, his in- 
fant Loves, and his laughing Graces. 

‘© Of these, his Hebe, which has 
been four times repeated with varia- 
tions, is, perhaps, the most universal- 
ly admired. I cannot, however, ap- 
prove of the gold necklace with which 
the last is adorned; not even the 
sanction of antiquity can ever recon- 
cile me to decorations so unsuited to 
sculpture. We know that the prac- 
tice of some of the greatest masters of 
Greece may be adduced, not only for 
necklaces, and ear-rings, and orna- 
ments of all kinds, in gold and pre- 
cious stones,—but for painted cheeks. 
If this.was done, however, in the vain 
attempt to create a nearer to 
living nature, the objects of sculpture 
seem to have been strangely mistaken 
and debased. Most certainly they do 
not consist in the close imitation of 
life ; for, in that case, a common ra- 
ree-show of wax-work would exceed 
the finest sculpture of Phidias. Upon 
what principle this custom can be re- 
conciled to true taste, Jam at a loss 
to understand. ‘T'o me it seems about 
as bad as the Gothic custom of invest- 
ing painted heads with real crowns. 

“The Venus coming out of the 
Bath; * in all its fourfold repetitions, 
varies, in some points, from the or!- 
ginal; and ‘the Iast, ‘destined for 
Lord Lansdowne, and perhaps the 
most beautiful of them all, is, in fact, 
new statue, 

“ But Canova’s own favourite is the 
Venus Victoriotis, under which the 
beautified portrait of the Principesss 


" Originally done for the gallery of Flo- 
rence, when it was robbed of the Venusde 
Medicis, and now in the Palazzo Pitt. © 
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Paolina Borghese is represeuted ; and 
this, I think, I betore told you, is 
withheld from view by its possessor. 

“ Perhaps the most beautiful of all 
his works,—the Venus and Adonis, * 
—was finished at the age of six-and 
thirty. ‘This exquisite groupe, in my 
opinion, far surpasses the Mars and 
Venus, which he is now doing for the 
Prince Regent. It was intended to 
represent Peace and War, but it is 
not sufficiently chaste or severe for 
such a subject ; the expression is too 
voluptuous, a fault, by the way, with 
which the works of this great artist 
are sometimes chargeable, Yet itis a 
beautiful groupe, and if considered 
merely as Venus hanging on the ena- 
moured God of War, the expression 
is appropriate and faultless. As yet, 
it has not advanced beyond the model, 
and there seems little prospect of its 
being soon finished. Three blocks of 
marble have already failed, after the 
labour was considerably advanced, 
owing to the blemishes in the heart 
of them, and the fourth is about to 
be tried. 

“The beautiful figure of the re- 
clining Nymph, half-raising herself to 
listen to the lyre of the sweet little 
Love at her feet, is on the point of 
being dispatched to the Prince Re- 
gent, to whom it was ceded by Lord 
Cawdor. 

“The groupe of the Graces, the 
beauty of which is the object of uni- 
versal admiration here, is also des- 
ined for our country, and will adorn 
Woburn Abbey. Beautiful as it is, 
Town it struck me as being rather 
manieré, especially in the attitude and 
face of the central figure, which is 
chargeable with somewhat. of affecta- 
tion,—somewhat of studied Opera- 
house airs, and put-on sweetness of 
countenance. But I criticise with re- 
luctance a work, which, whatever may 
be its faults, has rarely been equal- 
led in modern art, and the progress of 
which I haye long a with un« 
speakable interest and delight. © It is 
only a few days since I saw the finish< 
ing strokes given to it by the hand of 


Canova. 


** Perhaps yo may have no, very 


clear idea of the progress of @ sculp- 
tor in his work ; at least, I find,that 
many of my countrymen, whom I 
have introduced to Canova’s studio, 


im the palace OF the “Marchese 
Berio;"at! Naples. OF the archese 
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had previously supposed that his cus 
tom was to fall upon a block of mare 
ble, and chisel away till he made it 
into a statue. Forgive me for the 
improbable supposition, that. you 
should be in such an error; but let 
me explain, that a sculptor) begins 
upon much more ductile materials 
than marble. He forms his model in 
clay, and this is entirely the work of 
his own hands; but betore he begins, 
the statue is perfectly ideato,—~the vi- 
sionary figure is before him. 

‘* When finished, a cast is taken 
from it by his assistants, which is dot» 
ted over with black points at regular 
intervals, to guide the workmen 
From this a they begin to work, 
and having reduced the block of mars 
ble into form, and made.it a rough- 
hewn statue, the sculptor himself re 
sumes his labours. ‘The exterior surs 
face, as it were, is his to form and 

rfect, and the last finishing touches 

e generally gives by candle-light.. It 
is afterwards polished with pumice 
stone. 
This. is the invariable process. 
Many are the delightful hours I have 
spent with Canova, both when he has 
been employed in modelling and chi- 
selling ; and few are the companions 
whose society will be enjoyed with 
such interest, or remembered, with; 
such regret. i410 
_ © The warmth and kindness of his 
disposition, the noble. principles and 
generous feelings of his mind, and the 
unpretending simplicity of his man- 
ners, give the highest charm. to his 
exalted genius, By the friends that 
know him best, he will Be the | most 
beloved. ot 3 
Canova has the avarice, of fame, 
not of money. He devotes a great 
pest of his fortune tothe purposes of 
nevolence. With the title of Mar- 
chese, the Pope conferred upon Canova 
three thousand piastres of rent, the 
whole. of which, he dedieates;to the 
support and encouragement ef poor 
and deserving artists. But/;I should 
never be done, were Ito recount the 
one-half of the noble aetions, the gex« 
nerous exertions, and. the |extensive 
charities ‘ot. his life, which, are as se- 
cretly and unostentatiously performed) 
as. judiciously, applied... now. 
building a church in, his native, village, 
and alienated the, part,of 
his, own fortune ‘for the, support, of 
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“-Jt is not, I believe, generally 
known, that Canova is a painter as 
well as sculptor. Hehas pursued the 
sister art occasionally, for the amuse- 
ment of his leisure hours, and many 
of his designs are truly beautiful. 
~ *¢ The Colossal Horse, (a noble ani- 
ma},) intended for Napoleon’s eques- 
trian statue, is about to be mounted 
by the figure of old King Ferdinand 
of Naples. 

“Tt must be a gratifying circum- 
stance to England to know, that even 
when living under the immediate do- 
minion of the French, he modelled, 
tor his own private pleasure, a tribute 
to the memory of Nelson. 

** He is at present occupied in mo- 
delling a statue of Washington, for 
the United States. The hero is re- 
presented seated, but it is not yet 
finished, so I must not speak of it; 
especially as I am at ee the only 
person who has been honoured, with a 
sight of it. I may add, that it pro- 
mises to be worthy of the subject and 
the sculptor. 

“ The seated statue of the Princess 
Esterhazy is full of grace and digni- 
ty, and worthy of ancient art. That 


ot Maria Louisa is also very fine ; I 


mean the copy, with an ideal head ; 
for her own features are wholly inad- 
missible in sculpture. She would 
have done wisely to have been taken 
in a moment of affliction, her face bu- 
ried in her handkerchief or mantle. 

‘* The figure of the Penitent, or 
Magdalen, is moet beautiful. It proves 
he could pourtray the touching image 
of youth, in all the abandonment of 
settled sorrow, as beautifully as youth 
in all the bupyancy ofsportive mirth. 

** But if IT were to enumerate all 
Canova’s masterpieces, and all his 
merits, I might write a volume.” 


THORWALDSEN« 


“* The rival of Canova is Thorwald- 
sen, the Dane, an artist, whose genius 
has already borne him through every 
obstacle, and far beyond every other 
competitor, (Canova excepted,) to the 
head of his art; whose statues must 
be ranked next to those of Canova, 
und whose bassi relievi surpass all that 
has been given to the world since the 
brightest era of. Grecian art. 

** His greatest work, the Triuniph 
of Alexander the Great, was ordered 
by Napoleon, for a frieze to ornament 
a chamber of the Quirinal Palace, in 
Which the plaster cast is now put up; 


but before it was sculptured, the ca. 
reer of the emperor was run ; and the 
present government, with crippled re. 
sources, and an overpowering, priest- 
hood, could not afford to lavish money 
on a work of taste, so that Thorwald- 
sen was in despair of ever giving to 
his masterpiece the durability of mar- 
ble; when, only a few days ago, the 
liberality of a private individual, an 
Italian nobleman, whose name I have 
yet to learn, gave him the long-wish- 
ed-tor order. 

“* Nothing can surpass many parts 
of this frieze. 1 may instance Alex- 
ander in his car of triumph ; but, as 
a whole, it has, perhaps, been drawn 
into too great length ; there is occa- 
sionally a paucity of subject, a want 
of variety, of action, and of figures 
of high interest, which give it an 
air of poverty. <A flock of sheep, 
extended over a space of nine or 
ten feet, fur example, is wearisome 
alike to the eye and to the mind. 
Modern artists, indeed, labour under 
an immeasurable disadvantage, in 
having all their fine models in art, 
not in nature. They cannot, like the 
ancients, imitate the objects, the 
modes, the costumes, that are for ever 
in their eye, in all their happy acci- 
dental combinations ; they must turn 
from life to inanimate marble, and 
coldly copy from it, in faint transcript, 
the ancient car, the classic pomp, the 
laurel crown, the heroic armour, the 
graceful flowing robes. What sort of 
figure would our coaches, our coats 
and neckcloths, our boots and spurs, 
or our military uniforms with cocked 
hat and feather, make in sculpture ? 

‘“‘ The constant exhibitions of the 
finest youthful forins in the athletic 
games, and the liberty of designing 
their great men in the heroic style, 
(nude,) were amongst the many great 
advantages the ancients possessed over 
the moderns. Still, however, the fe- 
male form, with its variable draperies, 
is almost as well adapted to statuary 
as ever ; for though fashion has ren- 
dered its habitual attire totally unfit 
for sculpture, its flowing robes are so 
much more tractable than male cos- 
tume, that they may be considered 
at the’ disposition of the artist ; and, 
accordingly, we find that all the great 
artists of the present day have suc- 
ceeded best in female figures. “Al 

“The busts of some of my fair 
countrywomen, with their hair dres- 
sed,—according to their own express - 
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Jesire,—in the extreme of the present 
French fashion, sometimes draw a 
smile, as they catch one’s 4 
the studios of Roman artists, beside 
the classic models of a Vestal or an 
Agrippina. ‘The female busts of cer- 
tain periods of the empire, however, 
will, at least, match them in the ex- 
travagance and ugliness of their well- 
wigged head-dresses. Independent 
of hair, however, the men of our 
country make far finer busts than the 
young ladies, whose small delicate 
jeatures were never meant for marble. 

“The finest bust I have seen in 
Rome is that of Lord Byron, by 
Thorwaldsen ; but neither Thorwald- 
sen nor Canova, in this branch of art, 
surpass our own Chantry. 

'Thorwaldsen’s exquisite and 
poetic relievo of Night has rarely 
been equalled in any age. The For- 
cing of Achilles’s Armour has often 
been taken, by conneisseurs, for one 
of the finest productions of ancient 
art, and many of his. sepulehral bassi 


rilievi are pre-eminently beautiful. . 


One, in particular, to the memory of 
a German, (called, I think, Bateman,) 
who fell in battle, struck me with pe- 
culiar admiration; His family are 
hanging over him in every attitude of 
deep and speechless woe ; his brother 
bears in his hand the crown won by 
his valour; and the Genius of Life, 
bending over his inanimate form, 
seems to mourn the extinguished 
torch, whose brightness he has been 
compelled to quench. 

“ Of his statues—the Adonis is 
one of the earliest of his works, and 
most beautiful.. The Mars, though 
wonderfully fine, is, perhaps, scarcely 


toit. The Shepherd Boy, seat. 
e 


on a rock, is supremely beautiful, 


—full of and expression. But 


I should never have done, were I to. 


enumerate the one-half of the admir- 
able works, which I have gazed upon 
a thousand times with unwearied de- 
light, in Thorwaldsen’s Stadio. 

“ He is now employed in modelling 
a beautiful figure of Hope, the idea 
of which was, perhaps, suggested by 


the small mutilated statue’among 


Egina marbles, though I do not. fear 


Contradiction in asserting, that this.is 


infinitely finer; in passing through 


his mind, he has given the-idea a 
beauty and originalityhat stamp it - 


all his own. , 


Sinslrrbosring in her hand a budding 
pomegranate flower ; she seems to see 
in fancy the time when. its bloom 
shall fully expand, and its rich fruit 
be matured. I marvel that an image, 

equently suggest itself to the poet’s 
fancy. It is to Greece, after all. that 


we owe every thing of taste and ima-. . 


gination. 
** I feel, in this imperfect sketch, I 
have done little justice to the merit 


of this truly great genius, who has . 


come from the frozen shores of Ice- 
land’* to the land of arts, to astonish 


the natives of her brilliant clime, with | 


works that might have done honour 
to her earlier days. : 

** If those works were better known 
in our own country, they would not 
need my humble tribute of applause, 
to speak their excellence, or swell his 
fame. But that must rapidly increase, 
and will be immortal. More compe- 
tent judges may appreciate more highe 
ly and more justly. his merits; but 
none can better know and estimate 
the sensitive modesty and sensibility, 
the warm generosity, and the rare and 
estimable virtues of his character.” 


ADELINE. 
From Biirger. 


Wauxs she along the aisle, 
a 


To where around the altar crowds are 
kneeling, 

Holy and heavenly wishes in het eye ; 
Ah! then, methinks, I see the bride of 
heayen! 
Expires each low desire of earthly leaven, 
And Love steps back as she is passing by. 


But eee I her, as every day I see her, . 
Frolic and free—yet not than Virtue freer—— 


In what e girlish glee her spirit shines— 
While charming mirth her sérious mood 
displaces, 


And all are intehiane of hee good graces— 


Love ventures forth again—nor hopeless 
| 


‘wir 


-But when her glory veiling, she advances 


3 


In maiden wreath of is hers? “ 


still to others may she seem descendimg 


From the bright spheres—my love 
Her loo of kindness, all-my own,-prefers 


©Phorwaldsen, 1 believe, was, born, at 
Copenhagen ; his father wasan Icelander, 
She is represented-—asin the ori~ who-settled there, 


The 


i 
| 
? 
i 
4 
Awe-str respect bends to her angel 
lances— 
| 
| 
\ 
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+ } 
Es au 4 iq LINES WRITTEN ON HEARING THAT THE AUSTRIANS HAD ENTERED 
NAPLES. 
ee is A Tue “ glorious struggle,” we suspect, is already over, at least for a time 
Bm baer i and the revival of Italian liberty has not yet dawned upon the world. We must 
“Bees : let Petrarch sleep upon his shelf. His countrymen are not worthy at pre- 
* iy te rh sent to listen to his warm breathings of ancient freedom. The indignant verses 
Bee ae Li which follow, said to be (and we doubt not truly) from the fire-tipped pen 
“ 3 20 ae of Moore, are the only kind of strains in which they now deserve to be ad. 
8. ae dressed. But these or any other vituperations would, we fear, fall unheeded, 
even although, instead of their ¢ramontane garb, they had been “ written in 
very choice Italian !” 
He Carbone notati ! 
4 Hy . 4 Ayr—down to the dust with them, slaves as they are— 
From this hour, let the blood in their dastardly veins, 
| eet Le That shrunk at the first touch of Liberty’s war, 
4 Tr <a Be suck’d out by tyrants, or stagnate in chains! 
Hy ee 4 On, on, like a cloud, thro’ their beautiful vales, 
Ye locusts of tyranny, blasting them o’er— 
ike 4 Fill, fill up their wide sunny waters, ye sails 
From each slave-mart of Europe, and poison their shore— 
in he ' May their fate be a mock-word—may men of all lands 
1 im Laugh out, with a scorn that shall ring to the poles 
Meat bai ‘ When each sword, that the cowards let fall from their hands, 
Lf ee Shall be forg’d into fetters to enter their souls !— 
H a | And deep, and more deep, as the iron is driv’n, 
slaves! may the whet of their agony be. 
‘Yo think—as the damn’d haply think of that heav’n 
igant amie! They had once in their reach—that they might have been.free ! 
i” We. Shame, shame—when there was not a bosom, whose heat 
re & Ever rose o’er the zero of C———cn’s heart, 
That did not, like echo, your war-hyimn repeat, 
And send all its pray’rs with your Liberty’s start— 
i When the world stood in hope—when a spirit that breath’d 
Full fresh of the olden-time, whisper’d about, 
ty fe And the swords of all Italy, half-way unsheath’d, 
= Be: But waited one conquering cry to flash out !— 
7, ed a When around you, the shades of your mighty in fame, 
Firicasas and Perrarcns, seem’d bursting to view, 
ge -. And their words and their warnings—like tongues of bright flame 
Over Freedom’s apostles—fell kindling on you !— 
| tar es 4 Good God! that, in such a proud moment of life, 
Worth ages of hist?ry—when, had you but hurl’d 


One bolt at your bloody invader, that strife on 
Between freemen and tyrants had spread thro’ the world... 


That then—oh ! disgrace upon manhood—e’en-then, 
You should falter—should cling to your pitiful breath; ~" 

Cower down into beasts, when you might have’stood’men,»* ~*~ 
And prefer the slave's life of damnation to death!) 9 


It iss e~it is dreadful !—Shout, Tyranny, shout 
Through your dungeons and palaces, “ Freedom is o'er’, 
If there lingers one spark of her light, tread it out, __ a 
And return to"your empire of darkness once more. 


if such are the braggarts that claim tobe free, 

Despot of Russia, thy feet let me kiss 

, 4 Aan, sully een chains a struggle like this. 


a 


1821.7] 
HELEN DHU. 


Tuou’rT fause, wi’ a’ thy murmuring 
waves, 
Thou sweetly smiling deep ! 
Ye're fause, ye winds, though now ye seem 
On ocean’s breast to sleep ! 
But fauser far than wind or sea 
Is faithless Helen Dhu to me. 


I trusted to her smile sae saft— 

I trusted to her meltin’ ee— 
I trusted to her sacred vows 

Of love—unchanging love for me ; 
But ah, she’s fause, than wind and sea 
Mair fause is Helen Dhu to me. 


An angel face—an angel form— 
Tis thine to boast, fanse Helen Dhu! 
And never did I dream thou couldst 


Bishop Sandford’s Lectures. 


371 


with which the Bishop concludes his 
Lectures, and in which he describes so 
simply, and with so much characteris- 
tic unction—the train of thought and 
of feeling which the pious observance 
of this week naturally inspires. 


** The events which have thus past in 
review before us, are of the most deep and 
solemn interest. The closing periodof our 
blessed Saviour’s Ministry on earth! We 
have traced the last steps of Him, who 
* came to seek and to save that which was 
lost ;** and have pondered on the parting 
instructions of that voice which will not be 
heard again, until its powerful accents shall 
* bid all that are in their graves arise and 
come forth ;’ until it shall pronounce the 
destiny of an assembled world from the 


judgment-seat of God. et) 
** The Evangelic history of these events ih 
presents us, in the first place, with the hit 
minute fulfilment of predictions which the nat, 
fore-knowledge of God alone could dictate, 1 | 
and his power alone accomplish. ‘ But | 
those things which God before had shewed 
by the mouth of all his prophets, that Hel 
Christ should suffer, he hath so fulfilled.’ + itt | 
The days of the Passion-week point back 
to the times of ‘ the holy men of old, who 
spake as they were moved by the Holy | 


So lovely be, and faithless too : 
0 Jove me still, my bosom share, 
And faithless Helen be nae mair. 


Panbraes, Ardrossan. W. M. 


- 


RISHOP* SANDFORD’S LECTURES ON 
PASSION WEEK. * 


We can safely recommend this 
little work of Bishop Sandford to all 
who, in this sacred week, are employ- 
cd on the most solemn and salutary 
recollections of their faith. To those 


Ghost ;’$ to the rites of the Mosaic law, 

to the types and observances prefiguring 
the great atonement, which all centre here, 
proclaiming * the Lamb of God, which iby 


recorded have a character of péculiar and 
affecting solemnity. ‘* The Lord God,’ 
said Moses to his people, ‘ shall raise up 
unto you a prophet, like unto me, him shail a 
ye hear.’ The Prophet had appeared, 
and was now about to conclude his holy 
office. In these last days of his divine " 
mission, the Messiah assumed his great 
dignity, and the predicted glory of the se- 


many a pious and humble spirit which, 
delighting in sound Apostolical in- 
struction, may yet feel the want of 
some chart to direct the course of its 
editations through the last eventful 
week of our Saviour’s history. Al- 
though, in the Established Church’ of 
this country, the grand transactions 


of his own communion it is, indeed, taketh away the sin of the world ;”§ and 1 eee 

a very valuable present, and most wor- by their completion in the blessed Jesus, ats i) 

thy of a Christian Bishop,—nor here establishing the foundation of our faith, f h 

only, but likewise in the sister king- the ¢ beginnings of our confidence,” which ean it 

dom, we think it will long prove a may we hold stedfast unto the end. |j bh: | i 

favourite companion to the altar for  “* The discourses of our Saviour here Hii 


of the Gospel are but little connected 
with times seasonsyet there 
is no enlightened apd. liberal. Pres- 
byterian, we areisure, who, does not 
look with respeet. upon, such: solem- 
nities in other churches, especially 


the great solemnity of this season. 


‘There is man, ‘assuredly, of se- 
rious though: and eariest devotion, 
to whatever communion he may be- 
mi whose heart will refuse to sym- 
pathize with the sentiments contain~. 

m the following short summary 


Edinburgh, 1821." 


cond temple was irresistibly revealed. ** ‘ 


We read, his parting admonitions with the 
deepest reverence and awe ; with gratitude 
we attest the extension of his Kingdom to 
those ¢ who sat in darkness and,the sha- 
dow of death,’ as he then foretold; and 
we learn to apply to our own correction, 
his rebukes of the hypocrisy and infidelity 
of ‘rejected israel. Of those predictions 
which he confided to -the disciples, we 
know the partial accomplishment, and we 


* St Luke, xix. 10, 


Acts, iii. 18. + 2 Peter, i..21. 
St John, i.29. Heb. iii. 14. 
Acts, iii. 22. * Haggai, ii. 9.. 
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_ eerning the character and conduct of the 


Lord, in the agitating and afflicting trans- 
actions which ‘closed’ this awful week! It 
is one of the most striking characteristics 
of the sacted historians, that while they re- 
Tate his actions and his discourses, such 
* as never man spake,’ none of those ex- 
clamations of wonder, admiration, and af- 
fection, escape them, to which, as we read, 


cultivated, could invent, and far less the 
humble fishermen of Galilee. But doth it 
not instruct us likewise, to read in humi- 


and silence, to forbear the attempt to~ 


on subjects, which the heart indeed 

must feel, but which the tongue of man is 
unequal worthily to express ? ' 

* We * look unto Jesus, the author and 

of our faith.“ We his sa- 

to Gethsemane, to the Judg- 

halt, to the Mcunt Calvary ! 

ust be by the suffer. 

the Redeemer; our understand- 

wed by the mystery of the atone- 

ment: our intensest gratitude awakened 

by the ineffable goodness of him who will- 


ingly offered himself for our sins. ‘There 
we behold the consummation of that. love 


which was anounced even from the be- 


ginning, which accompanied and mitigated - 


setitence pronounced on our first pa- 
yérits, und was maintained in the ex 
tions of mankind, till ‘ the seed 
come to whom the promise was made,’ t 
till the bleséed Son of God, as at this time, 
accomplished its purpose by his precious 
death. “The assurances of good- 
ness, the instructions of the revealed word, 


_ the “ways and works’ of Divine Proyi- 


dence, the rays ‘of that gloty which beamed 


_ from the mercy-seat in the Temple, are all, 


as it were, coficentrated ‘oh that Mount. 
he Christian penitent, ‘ weary and heavy 
laden” witli the acknowledged corruption 


Of his nature, and the burden of his trans. 


gtessions, prostates himself before the 

cross of Jesus Christ, and, looki 

wards, beholds in characters tzshed’ Ty the 
of Almighty Compassion, ‘He Haru 

LOVED US, AND WASHED US FROM OUR 

SINS IN OWN 


RUSSIAN HYMNS FOR EASTER. * 
THE GOLDEN PALACE, 


at Midnight in the Greek 
the Last Week before 
‘From the Sclavonic. 
THE golden palace of my God 
Tow’ring above the clouds I see : 
Beyond the cherubs’ bright abode, 
Higher than angels’ thoughts can be : 
How can I in those courts appear 
Without a wedding garment on? 
Conduct me, Thou life-giver, there, 
Conduct me to * dn throne ! 
And clothe me with Thy robes of light, 
And lead me through sin’s darksome night, 
~ My Saviour and my God! 


MIDNIGHT HYMN OF THE RUSSIAN 
CHURCHES, SUNG AT EASTER. 
Vekuiu mia esi oostavil. 

Why hast thou forsaken me ? 
Wuy, thou never-setting light, 
Is Thy brightness veiled from me ? 
Why does this unusual night 


Cloud Thy blest benignity? — 


I am lost without Thy ray, 
Guide my wandering footstéps, Lord ! 
Light my dark and erring wa 
To the noon-.tide of Thy ! 
IZHE KHERUVIMIJ, OR SONG OF 
CHERUBIM. 


_ The Hymn chanted in the Russian Church- 


es during the Provession of the Cup. 


the glorious cherubim F 
Thronging round the Eternal’s throne ; 
Hark! they sing their holy hymn 
To the unutterable One. 
All-supporting Deity— 
Living to Thee! 
Rest, ye worldly tumults, rest ! 
Here let all be and joy : 
Grief no more shall rend our breast, 
'. Tears ‘no more shall dew our eye- 
Heaven-directed spirits rise 
To the temple of the skies! 
Join the ranks of angels bright, — 
Near th’ Eternal’s dazzling light. 


* These little hymns .are-taken from 
2 small volume entitled ‘¢Russian Antho- 


_ logy,” with which we hope to. make our 


readers better 
ed to ourselves a 


uainted soon. It oper- 
a of poetry which we 


never had contemplated, ‘and in which 
_ find much to admire. Derzhavin’s Hymn 


to the Suprettie’ Being, *in particular, 


af 


aad humbly pray, that thus instructed, Wwe may, 
x by his grace and help, be prepared for the 
great and terrible day,’ yet to 
Benes qualified by faith and obedience to ‘ 
ca before the Son of Man, when he appeareth 
ed < But what shall we venture to say con- 
we are impatient to give utterance. 
ao of truth, especially when combined with 
the unspeakable excellence and wisdom of 
ee Ee Jesus, such as no human powers, however 
4 
Heb. 9, + it. 19. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGEN 


Scientific Prizes—The trustees of the 
late Alexander Keith, Esq. of Dunottar, 
have communicated to the President and 
Council of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
their ions relative to part of the sum 
of L. 1000 left by that gentleman for the 
purpose of promoting the interests of 
science in Scotland, in a letter, of which 
the following is an extract; ‘‘ As the 
Royal Society of Kdinburgh is the princi- 

scientific establishment in Scotland, we 
reby offer to its President and Council 
the sum of L. 600 ; the principal of which 
shall on no account be‘ encroached upon, 
while the interest shall form a Biennial 
Prize, for the most important discoveries 
in science, made in any part of the world, 
but communicated by their author to the 
Royal Society, and published for the first 
time in their Transactions. _ . 

“ With to the form in which this 
prize is to be adjudged, we beg. leave. to 

that it may be given in a gold 


m not exceeding fifteen gui iN Vae 
lue, topries with a sum of money, or a 
piece of plate, bearing the devices and in- 


scriptions upon the medal.” Edin. Phil. 


Journ. 

Notice of a Voyage to New South Shet« 
land.—The command of the expedition to 
this newly discovered country was given by 
the naval commander in: chief at Valparai- 
so to Mr Edward Barnsfield, niaster of his 
Majesty’s ship Andromache, with ¢three 
midshipmen from the same ship, to assist 
him in his nautical researches; and as it 
was deemed necessary to send a medical 
officer, I went as a volunteer on the occa~ 
sion. We sailed from Valparaiso on the 


20th of December 1819, but did not are ° 


rive on cruising ground till the 16th of 
January 1820, having been almost con- 
stantly harassed with baffling winds and 
calms till we arrived in a high seuthern 
latitude. On that day, bowever,-we had 
the good fortune to discover the Jand) to 


the south-eastward, extending on doth © 
bows as far as the eye could reach. At a 


its limits could scarcely be ‘dis- 


tinguished from the light... white..clouds | 


which floated on the tops of the mountains. 
Upon a nearer approach, however, every 
object became distinct. The whole line of 


Coast appeared high,, bold; and rugged ; 


rising abruptly from. the sea im perpendi 
_ Cular snowy cliffs, except here and: there 
Where the naked face of a barren black 
Tock shewed itself amongst.them. . In.the 
interior, the land, or rather the! snow, 
san gently epwards into 

lis, which appeared to be situated 
some miles from the sea. No attempt was 


~ bounded by the same inaceéssib 


_ the size and 


‘ 

zENCE,. 

made to land here, as_ the weather became 
rather threatening, and a dense fog came 
on, which soon shut every thing from our 
view at.more than a hundred yards dis- 
tance. A boat had been sent away in the 
mean time to try for anchorage; but they 
found the coast completely surrounded by 
dan sunken rocks, and the hottom 
so foul, and the water so deep, that it was 
not thought pradent to go nearer the shore 
in the brig, especially as it was exposed to 
almost every wind. The boat brought off 
some seals and penguins which been 
shot among the rocks; but they Yeported 
them to be the only animated, objects they 
had discovered. ‘The latitude of this part 
“of the coast was found to be 62° 26°°S. 
and its longitude to be 60° 54" W. 
_ ‘Three days after this, we discovered and 
anchored in an extensive. bay, about two 
degrees farther to the eastward, where we 
were enabled to land, and examine the 
coun Words can scarcely be found to 
describe its barrenness and sterility.. Only 
one spot of land was discovered on 
which a landing could be effected upon the 


Main, every other part of the ba being 


which we had met with before. We land- 
ed on a shingle beach, on which thete was 
a heavy surf beating, andfrom which a 
small stream of water. ran, into the 
sea. Nothing was to be séen but the rug- 

ged surface of barren rocks, upon, whi 
myriads of sea fowls had laid their eggs, 
and which they were then’ hatching. 
These birds were so little accustomed to 
the sight of any other animal, that,.go-far 
from being intimidated by our approach, 
they even disputed our. ing, and. we 
were obliged forcibly to open a passage 
for ourselves through them. ,They con- 
sisted principally of four species of the 
guin; with albatrosses, gulls, pipta- 
sea swallows, and a bird about 


ye of the common pigeon, 
and of a. plumage, the only 
we met with that was pot web-foot- 

ed. We also fell in witha number. of the 
animals described in Lord Anson’s yoyage 
as the sea-lion, and said by him, te be so 
plentiful at Juan. Fernandez, many. of 
which we killed. ‘ Seals were also pretty 
numerous; but though we walked some 
distance into the country, we could observe 
no trace either of inhabitants, or of any 


terrestrial animal. Jt would be impossible, 


indeed, for any but beasts of prey te sub- 
sist here, as we met with no sort OF y 

tation except here and there small patehes: 
of stunted grass growing upon the surface 
of the thick coat of dung which the sea 


> 
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Po. fowls left in the crevices of the rocks, and catgut strings used for harps and violins 
eee "a species of moss, which occasionally we are manufactured at Whitechapel, &e. of 

oe met with adhering to the rocks themselves. the peritoneal covering of the intestines of 
wae In short, we traced the land nine orten the sheep; but have always been consider- 
& y degrees east and west, and about three de-. ed inferior to those exported from Italy. 


a: grees north and south, and found its ges Dr MacCulloch ascribes this superiority to 
oe neral appearance always the same, high, the leanness of the Italian een is 
coal mountainous, barren, and universally co- known, that the membranes of lean anj. 
aS vered with snow, except where the rugged mals are stronger than those of fat ones; 
Ga tf summits of a black rock appeared pap and he suggests, that the catgut should be 
ees it, resembling a small island in the mi manufactured from the Welsh Highland or 
* if of the ocean ; but from the lateness of the Southdown breeds, in preference to those 
Pat season, and the almost constant fogs in which, like the Lincoln, are prone to ex. 
Ee oe which we were enveloped, we could not cessive accumulations of fat.—Quart, Jour. 

pies ascertain whether it formed part of acon- Vol. X. p. 267... 
tinent, or was only a group of islands, If Printing from the Fusible Metal.—M. 
ety it is insular, there must be some of an im- Gassicourt proposes to take impressions 
we mense extent, as we found a gulf nearly from recent MSS. by means of the fusible 
peika 150 miles in depth, out of which we had metal. Jn order to. show the application 
ee some difficulty in finding our way back of it, he pastes. piece of white paper on 
ee ae: again.—Edin. Phil. Journ. the bottom of a china saucer, and allows it 
ee Wernerian Society.—At the meeting of to dry; he then writes upon it with com. 
vk 13th January, there was exhibited a sec- mon writing ink, and sprinkles some finely 


tion of a log of elm, containing the nest of powdered gumearabie over the writing, 


if a titmouse or other small bird, completely _ which produces a slight relief. When it is 

4 $ encircled by the solid wood of the tree, well dried, and the adhering powder brush- 

eae the specimen having occurred in one of the ed off, the fusible metal is poured into the 

oe ai, royal dockyards, and been sent by Lord saucer, and is cooled rapidly to prevent 

Melville to Professor Jameson for the crystallization: The.metal then takes a 

Museum of the University of Edinburgh; cast off the writing ; and when it is im- 

ee and the business of the meeting was con- mersed in slightly warm water, and any 

8 cluded, by Professor Jameson. exhibiting adhering gum removed, impressions may 
and describing a ‘errnes of the Tapir of be taken from it as from a copperplate. 


4 India, sent to the Museum by the Marquis France.—-France by the last census, and 

of Hastings. —Edin. Phil. Journ. documents furnished by the Board of 
Bye aks Account of iwo large Loadstoncs.—In a Statistics, contains 29,217,405 souls. Births 

rey paper giving an accoun‘ of three largeload- in Paris in 1819—24,344, of which 8641 

a stones brought from Moscow, read before were natural children ; deaths, 22,072, in- 

g the Wernerian Society on 10th March last, eluding 35] children who died of the small- 

ie. Mr John Deuchar gives the following pox; still-born children, 1352 ; marriages, 
jae notice regarding two of them: “ The 6236. .. Population of Paris; 713,765. 

e largest loadstone weighs 1254 pounds ; In an official document relative to the 
bei. g and it measures in th 10} inches, in _ statistics of Paris, the charitable establizh- 
a breadth #4, and in height 94 inches. ments are divided into hospitals and alms- 
: i a When I received it, it could carry 163 houses. The hospitals devoted to the re- 
pounds; but, by gradually increasing-the™~ ception "of are 13 in number, the 

oP weight, 1 afterwards brought it to support Hote] Dieu, St Louis, La Pitié, La Cha- 


sures in Jength 5} inches, in. breadth 4,, _incurables fos: weston 


and in height about Sinches. Onthe 27th Rogue, .: Orphans 


November 1818, I had. suspended from. it There is also a perticular establishitent for 


this list with the inhabitants 


Ue pounds, exciusive of a connecting Fite, tone, Necke Cogkin, eaujon, 
wes of about 28 pounds, and several supports, the Venereal, les Enfans Malades, the Roy- 
ie which might be 12 pounds more; thus al-House of Health, the House of Health 
an improved power, equal to 42 in the street St Jacques, anid) the Lyingin 
pounds. The weight of the second load- 
stone hat not been taken previous to fitting The almshouses. for ecoptionef tlie — 
on the armature, but it is supposed to-be aged, infirm, and ‘orphans, 
nearly half that of the large one; it 
magnets were. rou, ht to. this ‘country in. 4, 
| gether for when inhebitance, of 364,000 


618,893 

‘who ‘then amounted to 61 
indlhding” the Voralberg 
and the new bailiwicks of Zells on the 
Ziller, of Hopgarten and’ of Windish 
Matre,) that, notwithstanding several un 
fayourable circumstances, there has been 
an actual increase of 6149 individuals, or 
of nearly one part 

ll years. at appears most stri 
: the tame of females above the males, 
by 23,804. 

Spain.—According to the last census: 
taken in Spain, it appears that the actual 
population amounts to 13 millions, includ- 
ing the Balearic Isles and the Canaries. 
The population of Madrid, 280,000, ex- 
clusive of the clergy ; of Barcelona, 
115,600 ; of Cadiz; 75,000 ; the kingdom | 
of Granada, 485,000 ; the Balearic Isles, 
278,000 ; the Canaries, 520,000. 

Russia.—In all Russia, in the year 1817, 
there were born 


which it affords of extending our cominietce 


\ is immense; and: it bids fair to become, 


and that at no very distant period, one o 
first commercial of 
e Cape. The population of Sincapoor is 
nearly to that” of Pena 
and is rapidly increasing. It is extremely 
healthy, and has hitherto escaped the ra- 
vages of the cholera, which has afflicted the 
neighbouring countries. 
Unicorn..—Major Latter, commanding 
the Rajah of Sikkim’s territories in the 
hilly country east of Nepaul, states, that 
the unicorn, so long considered as a fa- 
bulous animal, actually exists at this mo- 
ment in the interior of Thibet, where it is | 
well known to the inhabitants.‘ “This,” 
says the major, “is a very Curious fact, 
and it may be ‘nécessary to mention how - 
the circumstances became known to me. 
In a Thibetian manuscript containing the 
names of different animals which I procur- 


786,810 males, ed the ether day from the hills, the uni- 
, 711,796 females. corn is classed under the head of those 4 
And there died whose hoofs are divided ; it is called the 
423,092 males, one horned ¢so’po. Upon what. 
405,469 females. _ kind of animal! it was, to our astoni ment, — 
Of which, under 5 years 208,954. the person who brought me the manuscript, , 
60 years of age 68,723 described exactly the unicorn of the an- , 
70 38,764 cients; saying, that it was a native of the _ 
30 16,178 interior of ‘Thibet, about the size of a fai- 
90 2,108 too, (a horse from twelve to thirteen Hands _ 
100 | 783 high,) fierce'and extremely wild, seldom, 
1ls 83 if ever, caught alive, but frequently shot; 
120 5l - and that the flesh was used for food. The 


person’ who gave me the information has _ 
7 repeatedty ‘seen! “these animals, and éaten _ 

the flesh of them." They go together in. 

bs sherds like our wild buffaloes, and are very 
Est Indies.—Sir Thomas Raffles has frequently to be met with on the borders. 
lately established: a British free| port at- of the great desart, about a month’s jour-. 
Sineapoor, which: isithe key to the gulf of ney from'Liassa, in that part of the coun: 


Siam and the sea of China. The prospect try inhabited by the wandering ‘Tartars.” nd 
PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. od. 
ALONIDON My Thothas’ Taylor has issued. propo... 


Tne concinding wolumecis inting ‘of’ ‘sals for printi scription, 
Dr Clarke's volume octavo, Iamblichus on the Myste- ..., 
k, Sweden, Lapland,'Finlandy Nor- ries of the egyptiais, Chaldeans, and, Foon 
Way, and, swith adesetiption of ‘syrians, 


d | 
E. Clarke; ‘Characters at the accession of George LV 


( ac.’ An Anz Enquiry into the proba. 
being the Ninth Part ble Results of the influence of Factitious, ., 
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376 Works Preparing for Publication. 


Edward Jenner, Esq. M. D. F. R. S. 

Mr Partington, of the London Institu- 
tion, has announced the completion of his 
long expected work on Steam Engines. 
This treatise will comprise a full and accu- 
rate description of that stupendous ma- 
chine in all its various modifications ; and 
a copious Appendix will be annexed of a 
complete analysis of the various patents 
connected with this branch of mechanics to 
the present time. 

Letters from Spain are preparing for 
publication, containing an account of the 
past and present condition of the Peninsula ; 
details relative to the late Kevolution ; 
observations on Public Characters, Liter- 
ature, Manners, &c.; written in Madrid, 
by Edward Blaquiere, Esq. Author of 
Letters from the Mediterranean, &c. 

The great work on Living Public Men 
is proceeding through the press, and will 
extend to three volumes the size of De- 
brett’s Peerage, with 300 portraits. Com- 
munigations are earnestly solicited before 
it is too late by the publisher Mr Sams, of 
St James’s Street. 

A Treatise on Political Economy, by J. 
B. Say, translated from the 4th edition of 
the original, by C. R. Prinsep, M. A. with 
notes by the Translator, is nearly ready for 
publication. 

Another work on Steam Engines and 
Steam Boats, by Mr John Farey, Jun. il- 
lustrated with numerous engravings, by 
Lowry, is also in a state of forwardness. 
Both works will exhibit a satisfactory body 
of information on this important branch of 
mechanics. 

A Treatise on Indigestion, and its con- 
sequences, is nearly ready for publication, 
with observations on the organic diseases, 
in which they sometimes terminate, by A. 
P. W. Philip, M. D. 

A History of the ‘Town of Shrewsbury, 
which possesses very peculiar claims to 
the notice of the antiquary and historian, 
is preparing for publication, by the Rev. 
Hugh Owen and the Rev. J. Blakeway, of 
that place, in two quarto volumes, with a 
profusion of antiquarian illustrations. 

The first volume is in the press of the 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophi- 
cal Society. 

Mr Elmes has issued proposals for pub- 
lishing by subscription, Memoirs of the 
Life and Works of Sir-Christopher Wren, 
with a View of the Progress of. Architec- 
ture in England, from the beginning of 
the reign of Charles the First.to the end of 
the seventeenth eéntury, 

_ Proposals have been ¢irculated for pub- 
lishing by subscription, the ‘Theory of ‘To- 
pogtaphical Plan-Drawing and Surveying ; 
or, Guide to the just,Conception and accu- 
rate Representation of the Surface of. the 
Karth, in Maps and Plans,..by John 


[April 
George Lehmann, Major in the Saxon Jn. 
fantry attached to the Staff of his Majesty 
the King of Saxony, and Director of the 
Depot for Military Maps and Plans, Pub. 
lished and Illustrated by G. A. Fischer, 
Professor at the Saxon Royal Academy, 
and translated from the original German, 
by William Siborn, Lieut. H. P. 9th In. 
fantry ; with seventeen plates, engraved by 
Lowry. 

Dr Southey will publish, in the course 
of April, the Expedition of Orgua, and the 
Crimes of Lope de Aguirre, of whom Ba- 
ron Humboldt, in his Travels, says, *¢ The 
crimes and adventures of Lopede Aguirre 
form'one of the most dramatic episodes in 
the History of the Spanish Conquests.” 

Mr Ackerman has nearly ready for pub- 
lication a Description of that part of West. 
ern Africa, comprehending the Zaharos or 
Great Desert, and the countries situated 
between the Rivers Senegal and Gambia, 
in continuation of the work commenced by 
him, under the title of the World in 
Miniature. It will form four volumes, 
with nearly fifty engravings, illustrative of 
the manners, customs, dresses, &c. of the 
Inhabitants ; also views, maps, &c. 

In April, the Rev. C. Bradley will com- 
mence publishing an edition of Select 
British Divines. Bishop Beveridge’s Pri- 
vate Thoughts are to open the work, in 
which biography, and occasionally por- 
traits, are to be given. From 30 to oi) 
volumes are anticipated. 

Mr Faulkner has issued proposals for 
publishing by subscriptidn, a Series of 
Etchings illustrative of his History and 
Antiquities of Kensington, from Original 
Drawings by R. Banks, comprising every 
object of antiquity and curiosity in that an- 
cient and interesting parish. 

Mr Woolnoth is preparing for publica- 
tion, a Series of Views of our Ancient 
Castles, to be engraved from drawings by 
Arnold, Blore, Fielding, Gastineaux, Xc- 5 
with Descriptions by K. W. Brayley, jun- 

Dr Reeder announces a Practical Trea- 
tise on Diseases of the Heart. 

The fifth volume of The Personal Nar- 
rative of M. de Humboldt’s Travels to the 
Equinoctial Regions of the New Conti- 
nent; during the years 1799-1804, trans- 
lated by Helen Maria: Williams, under 
the immediate inspection. of the Author. ._ 

A Continuation of Professor. Tytler's 
Elements .of General ,History, fromthe 
Deaths of Queen Anne dnd Lewis 
to the t time, is preparing, by © 
Nares, D. D. Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. > 

In the press, Correlative Claimsend 
ties ; or, an Essay on Nedessityio! 
Church Establishment, and the means of 
exciting among its'membent'a spirit of 
votion, to which The Societpfor — 
ing Christian Knowledge Church 
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Union in the Diocese of St David's” ad. 
judged a premium of L. 50 in Dec. 1820, 
by the Rev. Samuel Charles Wilkes, 
A. M. 

The first part will appear in May of the 
History and Antiquities of ‘the Tower of 
London, with biographical anecdotes of 
royal and distinguished persons, by John 
Bayley, Esq. F. S. A. It will be illustrat. 
ed with numerous Engravings by artists 
of the first eminence, and be comprised 
in two parts; the first of which will be 
published early in the month of May, and 
the other in the course of the present year. 

An Elementary Treatise will soon ap- 
pear on the Theory of Equations of the 
Higher Orders; and on the Summation 
and Reversion of Algebraic Series, by the 
Rev. B. Bridge. . 

Observations are printing on some of the 
General Principles, and on the particular 
Nature and Treatment of the different 
Species of Inflammation, by J. H. James, 
Surgeon to the Devon and Exeter Hospital, 
&c. &e. 

An Essay on Resuscitation. with a re- 
presentation and description of an improved 
apparatus; by T. J. Armiger, is prepar- 
ing for publication. 

Karly in April will appear a Romance, 
entitled, A Tale of the Olden Time, by a 
Harrow Buy. ¢ 

A Treatise on Acupuncturation is in 
the press, being a description of a Sur- 
gical Operation, originally peculiar to the 
Japanese and Chinese, and by them deno- 
minated Zin Hing, and now introduced 
into European practice, with cases illus- 
trating the success of the operation, by Mr 
James Morss Churchill. 

A volume of original Poetry will speedi- 
ly appear in a handsome form, comprising 
Ismael, or the Arab; Sketches of Scenery, 
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foreign and domestic, with other ‘Poems, 
by the author of the Novel of Lochiel, or, 
the Field of Culloden. 

Dr Forbes, of Penzance, is preparing 
for publication a Translation of M. Len- 
nec’s late work on the Pathology and Diag- 
nosis of Diseases of the Chest. 

A view of the Structure, Functions, and 
Disorders of the Stomach and Alimentary 
Organs of the Human Body, with Phy- 
siological Observations and Remarks upon 
the qualities and effects of food and fer. 
mented liquors, by Thomas Hare, F. L. S. 
&c. will soon be published. 

A Volume of Sermons is now in the 
press, ** On the Nature and Effects of Re- 
pentance and Faith,” from the pen of the 
Rev. James Carlile, of the Scots Church, 
Mary’s Abbey, Dublin. 

The Royal Exile, or Poetical Epistles 
supposed to be written by Mary Queen of 
Scots during her captivity in England ; 
with other Poems, by a Young Lady. 


EDINBURGH. 


Professor Dunbar is preparing for pub- 
lication a third edition of his Greek Exer- 


cises, with considerable additions, especial- 


ly to the observations on the Idioms and 
to the Notes. A complete Key will be 
published along with it for the use of 
teachers. Also a new edition of Dalzel’s 
Collectanea Majora, Vol. I., in which will 
be inserted, instead of the extracts from 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, now published in 
the new edition of the Minora, the whole 
of the Seventh Book of Thucydides, and 
in addition to the extracts from Plato, the 
Menexenus of that author, with copious 
Notes on the new matter, and a number 
of others in addition to those already pub- 
lished. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Aw Essay on’ Soils and Composts, and . 


the Propagation and Culture of Ornamental 
Shrubs; Plants, avd Flowers ; by 
T. H: nurseryman, Oundle, ‘North- 
am) vashive. 12m0, 5s. 
~ANTIQUITIES, 


_Indéggfonasticus ; or, the Abbeys/and 
other Monasteries, Alien Priories, Friaties, 


&e, de. formerly established im:,the Dio- 
cese of Norwich, and the ancient) King- 
dom of Kast Anglia ; by Richd.' Taylor, of 
Nerwichy (Polio, L. 3, 

Views of the Remains. of Ancient 
Buildings in Rome and its Vicinity, with 


VOL. VIII, 


Tie and 


a Descriptive. and Historical Account of 
each Subject; by M. Dubourg. 1 vol. 
atlas, 4to. half bound, engraved on 26 
plates, and beautifully coloured to imi- 
tate drawings. 7, 7s 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The Grecian, Roman, ‘and Gothic Ar- 
chitecture, considered as applicable to pub- 
vate Buildings in this Country; 
by W. Fox. 5s. bds. 
Principles of Design in Architecture, 
traced in Observations on Buildings, Pri- 
meval, Egyptian, Pheniciau or Syrian, 


Grecian, Roman, Gothic or Corrupt Ro- . 


magn, Arabian or Saracenic, Old English 
Ecclesiastical, Old Military: and 
3s 
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Domestic, Revived Roman, Revived Gre- 
cian, Chinese Indian, Modern Anglo-Go- 
thic, and Modern English Domestic; in a 
series of Letters to a Friend. 8vo. 7s. 
ASTRONOMY. 

A Moveable Planisphere ; exhibiting 
the Face of the Heavens for any given 
Hour of the Day throughout the Year, as, 
also the Time of Rising and Setting of the 
Stars; designed io: assist the young Stu- 
dent in acquiring a Knowledge of the rela- 
tive Situations and Names of the Constella- 
tious; by Francis Wollaston, F. R. S. 
12s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Victor Alfieri. 12mo. with a portrait. 5s. 
Gd. bds. 

Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, 
Queen of Henry VIII. ; by Miss Benger. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 

Memoir of Mrs Dyott, written by her- 
self. 8vo. 2s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
Right Rev. Brian Walton, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Chester, Editor of the London 
Polyglott Bible ; by the Rev. H. I. Todd, 
M.A. 2 vols. 8yo. L. 1, Is. bds. ; 

Select Female Biography ; comprising 


Memoirs of Eminent Biitish Ladies. 


12mo. Gs. 6d. bds. 

Memoirs of H. Wallace, Esq. Descen- 
dant of the illustrious Hero of Scotland ; 
written by himself; with a L'ghly finished 
portrait. 8vo. 10s. Gd. bds. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Mark Wilks, late 
of Norwich; by Sarah Wilks; with a 
portrait. 12mo. 7s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of the Library of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain; by William 
Harris, Keeper of the Library. Royal 8vo. 
L. 1, Is. 

Laycock’s General Catalogue of New 
and Old Books for 1821. 3s. 

A Catalogue of Second-Hand Books, on 
Sele by Ebenezer Thompson, of Manches- 
ter. 

A Catalogue of a very extensive assort- 
ment of Foreign Books; by Dulau and 
Co., Soho-Square. 

A Catalogue of a Collection of Portraits 
and Drawings for Illustration and Miscella- 
neous Prints ;, by C, and H. Baldwyn. 

A Catalogue of Books, in various Lan. 
guages, including several Works of rare 
occurrence 3 ether with a good Col- 
lection of Irish ‘History ; ah selling, for 
ready money only, by R. ley, Mary- 

Part T.’of General Catalogue of An. 
Books, for the Years 
+ tt | y Lac ington, Hughes, Hard- 
ing, Mavor, and Lepard, Finsbury-Square. 

DRAMA. 

“The Eve of'St Play, in 


[April 
Therése, the Orphan of Geneva. 1s. 6d. 
Conscience; or, the Bridal Night: a 

Tragedy, in Five Acts; by James Haynes, 

Esq. 8vo. 4s. sewed. 

Harold; or, the English King: an 
Historical Play ; by D. Dew. 2s. 

Ethelwolf; or, the Danish Pirates: 
Tragedy, in 5 Acts; byJ. F. Pennie, au- 
thor of ‘* The Royal Minstrel,” an Epic 
Poem. 3s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

The Pastorals of Virgil, with a Course 
of English Reading, adapted for Schools ; 
in which all the proper facilities are given, 
enabling youth to acquire the Latin lan- 
guage in the shortest period of time, with 
230 engravings; by R. I. Thornton, M.D. 
2 vols. 12mo. 15s. bound. 

Key to the Second and Third Parts of 
Ellis’s Exercises, from the Writings of 
Cicero. 12mo, 3s. bound. 

I] Bagatello ; intended to facilitate the 
Study of the Italian to young Beginners ; 
by E. Reale. 12mo. 3s. bds. 

Grammatical Studies in the Latin and 
English Languages; arranged by James 
Ross, LL. D. 3s. 6d. bound. 

FINE ARTS. 

Twelve Plates of Birds, designed for the 
use of the Artist, Connoisseur, and the Na- 
turalist. demy folio. 5s. 

Part XI. of Picturesque Delineations of 
the Southern Coast of England ; engraved 
by W. and G. Cooke; containing Views 
of Latworth Castle, Torbay from Brix- 
ham, Minehead, Hall Sands and Sid- 
mouth. 

A Manual of Lithography ; or Memcir 
on the Lithographical Experiments made 
in Paris, at the Royal School of the Roads 
and Bridges; clearly explaining the whole 
Art, as well as all the Accidents that may 
happen in Printing, and the different Me- 
thods of avoiding them; translated from 
the French by C. Hallmandel. 8vo. 6s. 
bds. > 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the Revolution of Mexico, 
with a Narrative of the Campaign of Gene- 
ral Mina, Anecdotes of his Life, and Ob- 
servations on the practicability of connect- 
ing the Pacitic with the Atlantic Ocean, 
by means of navigable Canals ;, by W. D. 
Robinson. vols. 8vo. 

The Naval and Military “Exploits 
which havé distinguished the Reign of 

George ILI., accurately described and me- 

thodically arranged ; by Jehosaphat Asp, 

12mo. embellished with nunerdus plates. 
lds. bds._ 

A Treatise on the. Law of Unjunetions 

by the Hon, Lh 


A Treatise ont the: Pleadings 
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Treatise on the Law of Mortgage; by 
R. A. H. Coote. Royal 8vo. 16s. 

A Treatise on the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant; by R. B. Comyn, Esq. 8vo. 
L. 1, 3s. 

A Treatise on the Law relative to the 
Sales of Personal Property ; by George 
Long, Esq. Barrister. 8vo. 13s. 

An Analytical Digest of the Reports of 
Cases decided in the Courts of Common 
Law and Equity of Appeal at Nisi Prius, 
in 1820; by H. Jeremy, Esq. Svo. 9s. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 

No. I. of the Monthly Journal of Popu- 
lar Medicine; by Chas. Haden, Surgeon, 
ls, Gd. 

Peptic Precepts ; pointing out Methods 
to prevent and relieve Indigestion, and to 
regulate and invigorate the Action o! the 
Stomach and Bowels. 12mo. 3s. bds. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Cadet’s Guide to India. 2s. 6d. 

The Tradesman’s, Merchant’s, and Ac- 
countant’s Assistant ; by David Booth. 8vo. 
9s. bds. 

No. ILI. of the Annals of Philosophy. 
Gs. 

No. I. of the Recreative Review; to be 
published Quarterly. 6s. 

Materials for Thinking ; by Wm. Bur- 
don ; with a Memoir of the Author. 2 vols. 
8vo. 16s. bds. 

An Essay on Dry Rot and Forest Trees, 
by Robert M‘William, Architect. L. 1, 
Ils. 6d. 

Stockdale’s Calendar for 1821, with a 
Peerage, corrected to the present time. 
L. 1, Gs. 

NOVELS. 
St Aubin ; or, the Infidel. 2 vols. 12s, 


S. 
The Fair Witch of Glasllyn, a Romance. 


3 vols. L. 1, 4s. 

The Republican’s Mistress, a Novel, 
founded on facts; by Charlotte Smith. 3 
vols. 18s. 

Precaution. 38 vols. 12mo. L. 1}, Is. 

Traits and Trials; by an American. 3 
vols. 12mo. L. 1, Is. 

Geraldine: or, Modes of Faith and 
bya Lady, 3 vols. 12mo.L.1, 
| 


Metrica] Legends of Exalted Characters ; 
by Joanna Baillie. 8vo. 14s. ; 
The Fatalists;.or Records of 1814 and 
4 vy Mrs Kelly. 5 vols. 12mo. L. 1, 
Gd. 


‘Vavourite of Nature, a Novel, in.3 vols. 
i2mo. 1, Is. bds, {-f 
| POETRY. 
The Indian and Lazarus; a Poem. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Specimens of the Russian Poets, with 
Remarks and Biographical Notices; by 
ripture ies; by a Clergyman, 
foolscap Bvo. 
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The Last.Days of Herculaneum, and 

Abradates and Parnthea; Poems: by Edwin 

Atherstone. foolscap 8vp. 5s, bds. 

Poems; by P. M. James. foolscap 8yo. 
78. 

The Angel of the World, an Arabian 
Tale; Sebastian, a Spanish Tale ;. with 
other Poems; by the Rey. George Croly, 
A. M. 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

Lamia, Isabella, the Eve of St Agnes, 
and other Poems; by John Keates, au- 
thor of ** Endymion.” 7s. 6d. 

The Months; descriptive of the succes- 
sive Beauties of the Year; by Leigh 
Hunt. small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Letters to Mr Malthus, on several Sub- 
jects of Political Economy, and particular- 
ly on the cause of General Stagnation of 
Commerce; translated from the French by 
J.B. Say; by John Richter, Esq. 8vo. 
9s. bids. 

Thoughts on the Criminal Prisons of 
this Country; by George Holford, Esq. 
M.P. 8vo. 2s. 

Mirror, presented to his Sicilian Majes- 
ty and the Allied Sovereigns, reflecting 
Political Facts hitherto unpublished. 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 

A View of the Circulating Medium of 
the Bank of England, from its incorpora- 
tion to the present time. 2s. 

The Speeches of Sir Samuel Romilly, 
with a Memoir of his Life; by W. Peter, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. L. 1, Gs... 

Two Letters to the Right Hon.. the 
Earl of Liverpool, on the Distresses of 
Agriculture, and their influence on the 
Manufactures, Trade, and Commerce of 
the United Kingdom; with Observations 
on Cash Payments and a Free Trade; by 
the Right Hon. Lerd Stourton. 8vo. 
3s. 


Reflections on the present Difficulties of 
the Country, and on Relieving them, by 
opening new Markets te our Commerce, 
and removing all injurious Restrictions; 
by an Old Asiatic Merchant. 3s. 

The Rights and Stability of the Protes- 
tant Chareh of Ireland, endangered by any 
further concession to the Catholic Claims ; 


by a Clergyman of the Established Church. 
2s. 


A. Sermon preached. in the Chapel at 
Lambeth, Noyember 12, 1820, at. the 
consecration of the Bishop of Exeter; by 
the Rev. E. Goodenough, D.D. Ato, 
2s. 


The Infant’s Progress from the Valley, 
of Destruction to Everlasting Glory ;.by 
Mrs. Sherwood. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

A. Christian Biographical, Dietionary. 
containing an Account ‘of the Lives and 
Writings of distinguished Christians a 
Theologians ; by John Wilks, jum 12mo. 
9s. 
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The Liturgy of the Church of England 
explained, for Worship and Doctrines, re- 
commended and vindicated; by Henry 
Jenkins. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Thirty-Six Evening Prayers, as used in 
her own Family; by a Lady. 4to. 5s. 

True and False Religion practically and 
candidly considered; every part proved 
from the Bible, and confirmed from quo- 
tations from the greatest Divines; by the 
Rev. G. G. Scraggs, A.M. Minister of 
Union Chapel, Poplar. 12mo. 7s. bds. 

A Series of Sermons on the Christian 
Faith and Character; by the Rev. J. B. 
Sumner. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Part 1. of Select British Divines ; con- 
taining the first part of Bishop Beveridge’s 
Private Thoughts ; by the Rev. C. Brad. 
ley. royal 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Part I. Vol. V. of the Modern Voyages 
and Travels, contains Baron Von Hal- 
berg’s Journey through the North of Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
and a Visit to Madras, in the Year 1811. 
3s. Gd. sewed, 4s. boards. 

A Narrative of Travels from Tripoli to, 
Mourzouk, the Capital of Fezzan, and 
from thence to the Southern extremity of 
that Kingdom; by George F. Lyon, Capt. 
R. N. 4to. with a map and 17 coloured 
plates. L. 3, 3s. 

EDINBURGH. 

Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland, 
and on the Principles of Mercantile Juris- 
= the Fourth Edition, greatly en- 

tged ; by George Joseph Bell, Esq. 
Advocate. Two volumes, 4to. L. 5, 
5s. 

‘Observations on Derangements of the 
Digestive Organs ; and some views of their 
Connection with Local Complaints; by 
William Law, Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of Edinburgh.  8vo. 6s. 

A Vindication of the Clanronald of 
Glengarry, against the Attacks made upon 
them in the inverness Journal, &c. pub- 
lished by the express authority of the 
Family of Glengarry. 5s. 6d. 

Dr Chalmers’s Essay on Church Pa- 
tronage. 8vo. 2s. 

Dr Chalmers’s Christian and Civic 
Economy of Large Towns, No. 7, on 
Offices. 8vo. Is. published quar- 
teriy. 

A New Edition of Dewar on Personal 
and Family Religion, greatly enlarged, 
with an extensive variety of Prayers for 
a and Individuals. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

‘Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Vol IX. Part 4to. bds. 

Extracts from the Diary of the late 
Rev. Robert Shireff, Minister of the Assd- 
ciate Congregation, Tranerit, with brief 
Notes of his Life; and an Appendix of 
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by Mrs Shireff. 12mo. 35, 


A Geographical and Commercial View 
of Northern Central Africa ; containing a 
particular account of the course and ter- 
mination of the great River Niger in the At. 
lantic Ocean ; by James M‘Queen. 10s. 6d. 

Valerius; a Roman Story, in 3 vols. 
12mo. L. 1, 4s. 

A System of Geography ; by Malte le 
Brun, editor of the ** Annales des 
Voyages,” &c. Vol. I. Part I. 7s. 6d. 

A Plan of Edinburgh, and its Envi- 
rons, from a Survey by James Knox; in- 
cluding not only all the recent improve- 
ments, but also those which have been 
determined on, and are now in progress. 
Elegantly Engraved, on an Imperial Sheet 
of Drawing Paper. Price 5s. In a Case 
for the Pocket, or Mounted on Rollers, 
js. 6d.—Framed and Varnished, 15s.— 
Beautifully Coloured, 1s. additional. 

Lectures on the History of the Week of 
the Passion of Our Blessed Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ; by Daniel Sand- 
ford, D.D. one of the. Bishops of the 
Scotch Episcopal Church, and formerly 
Student of Christ’s Church, Oxford. 12mo. 
7s. bds. 

Substance of Lectures on the Ancient 
Greeks, and on the Revival of Greek 
Learning in Europe; by the late Andrew 
Dalzel, A. M. F.R.S.E., Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. L. 1, 4s. bds. 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural 
History Society. Vol. III. with 25 en- 
gravings. 18s. 

A Treatise on the Management of Fe- 
male Complaints; by Alexander Hamil- 
ton, M. D. Professor of Midwifery in the 
University, and Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, &c. Eighth Edition, 
revised and enlarged, with Hints for the 
Treatment of the Principal Diseases of 
Infants and Children; by Dr James Ha- 
milton, Jun. Professor of Midwifery in the 
University of Edinburgh, &c. 10s. 6d. 
bds. 

Hints on the Treatment of the Principal 
Diseases of Infancy and Childhood ; adapt- 
ed to the use of Parents ; by James Hamil- 
ton, M. D. Professor of Midwifery im the 
University, and Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians of Edinburgh. Third 


Edition, 7s. 
A New Compendium of Geography, in- 
tended chiefly for the Use of Schools; by 
William Scott, late Teacher of ot 
and Geography in Edinburgh. Seventh 
tion idaproved § to which is added, a Set of 
Exercises on Geography, and a copious 
Pronouncing Geographical Vocabulary. 
Price without Maps, 3s. 6d.5 with Map*, 
and 63. 6d. Coloured Maps, bound. and 
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Imperial School Atlas, containing dis- 
tinct Maps of the Empires, Kingdoms, 
and States of the World, with the Boun- 
daries of Europe, as settled by the Treaty 
of Paris and Congress eof Vienna ; to which 
are added, the most Useful Maps of An- 
cient Geography, accompanied by Practical 
Directions and Diagrams for constructing 
Maps on the most approved projections ; 
and a beautifully engraved View of the 
Altitudes of the Principal Mountains, &c. 
Engraved by Lizars. Imperial 4to. neat- 
ly half-bound and coloured in outline. 
Price Le J, 5s. The Same Werk may 
also be had neatly half-bound, in octavo, 
price L.1, 58., forming the most com- 
plete Portable Atlas yet published. 
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A Pronouncing Geographical Vocabu- 
i by the Rev. Thomas Nelson. 12mo, 


Travelling Map of Scotland, divided 
into compartments, with the distances on 
the Great Roads, upon a new and imprev- 
ed plan, by which any Place or Route may 
be traced, without the inconvenience of un- 
folding incident to Maps in Cases, or on 
Rollers ; beautifully engraved, and colour. 
ed ; forming a small pocket volume, neat- 
ly half-bound. 12s. 

Vol. 1V. Part LI. of Encyclopedia 
Edinensis ; or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
aud Miscellaneous Literature. 8s. 
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EUROPE. 

FRANCE.—Some attempts have recently 
been made to excite disturbances at Lyons 
and Grenoble, by spreading reports that a 
complete revolution had taken place at 
Paris—that the tri-coloured cockade was 
worn, and that the king had abdicated the 
crown. At Grenoble a tri-coloured stand- 
ard was hoisted; and some young people, 
it is added, had the audacity to utter cries 
of revoit. The troops were called out and 
order was restored. 

At Lyons on the 20th March, a more 
serious effort was made to excite disorder. 
“A tri-coloured standard (says a letter 
from Paris) was hoisted ; some young 
people, and the.most daring of the agita- 
tors, had the audacity to utter cries of re- 
volt. General Pumphile Lacroix put the 
garrison under arms. Qn the approach of 
the troops the seditious dispersed. Several 
were arrested. One of the most refractory, 
and who wore a tri-coloured cockade in his 
hat, was wounded b¥ a sabre. On the 
evening of the 20th tranquillity was entire- 
ly restored. The Duke de Cazes visited 
his majesty last night.” 

consequence of these and some simi- 
lar manifestations at Toulouse, it is said 
the government have ordered an army of 
observation of 40,000 men in the south of 
France, under the command of Victor 
Duke of Bellano, who will have his head 
quarter; at Lyons, and is to be armed with 
Cxtraordinary powers. 

the short interval since our 

‘t publication, extraordinary events have 
t ken place in this country. The new go- 
vernment of Naples.has been put down; 
and @ new constitution which had been pro- 
claimed in Piedmont has probably already 
shared the same fate. ani. 


NapLes.—In our last number we men- 
tioned the preparations which were making 
by the Neapolitan armies to resist the in- 
terference of Austria, and the near approach 
of the hostile armies to each other. Since 
that peried the fate of Naples has been de- 
cided by a single skirmish of posts; the 
Austrian armies have entered the capital, 
the old government has been restored, and 
the king is on his return to Naples, 
where we are told his faithful people are 
ready to receive him with open arms. 

The skirmish which led to these extra- 
ordinary and unexpected results was fought 
on the 7th March at Rieti, where the ad- 
vanced posts of General Pepe attacked 
those of the Austrians under Baron Fri- 
mont. They were repulsed with loss, and 
it appears that they had no courage for 
another appeal to arms, but instantly threw 
down their arms and dispersed themselves, 
leaving their general with only a few at- 
tendants, and without anarmy. The Aus, 
trians immediately followed up their ad. 


vantage, and entered the Abruzzi frontier, © 


left open by the flight of the Neapolitans, 


While the main divi:ion of the Austrian. . 


army penetrated to Aquila and occupied 


the city, which is the capital of Abruzzo . 


Ultra, another division of the enemy. passed 


the mountains by Leonessa and Mount. 


Reale, and a third division, under Gene 
Stutenheim, marching from the vicinity of 


Rome, penetrated through Tagleacozzo and . 
Celane towards Sulmona, the capital of 


Abruzzo Citra. On the evening of .the 


of March, three arrived at 
n 


Naples to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Calabria. The first, coming from. the 
Abruzzi, announced that General, Pepe 
had been abandoned by his troops after his 


first rencontre with the Austrians; the se- 
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cond, that at Gaeta, the army, had revolted, 
against, General Begani ; the third brought 
a request to. his Royal Highness from. Ge-« 
pan Carascosa to pr immediately to 
Averso, in order that he might have an in- 
terview with him. His Royal Highness 
thought it better, instead of. going himself, 
to send General Fardella, with the minis- 
ter of war, On the 12th these two person- 
ages returned to. the capital; and after 
having explained the state of things, the 
rliament assembled, and ordered the 
Duke of Calabria to address a message to 
the king, in the name of the assembly, to 
declare their respect and submission to his 
majesty. 
. The army of General Carascosa, it is 
said, not only, refused ‘to fight in the 
cause of revolt,” but compelled the sur- 
render of the strong fortress of Capua, 
amidst the cries of ** Long live the King.” 
Their ‘ chiefs could only escape the dan- 
rs which menaced them, by permitting 


e soldiers to disperse and return, to their, 


homes.” Pepe embarked in a ship prepar- 
ed: before hand for the purpose, and is ac- 
cused of carrying with him 200,009 ducats 
which had been raised for the service of 
the state. -The Neapolitan army no long- 
er existing, a convention was entered into 
between the Austrians and Neapolitans, 
declaring hostilities to be atan end; and 
on the. 23d a column of the Austrian army 
entered the capital,and defiled before the 
ing’s palace, in presence of the regent, the 
D of Calabria,, and his brother the 
Prince of Salerno. . On the same day the 
prince regent published, in the form of a 
proclamation, a letter from the king, dated 
at Florence on the loth. In this letter, his 
majesty attributes the evils that have befal- 
len the people to the blind obstinacy of 
the revolutionists. A royal ordinance was 
in, the king’s, name, on the 
th, appointing a provisional government, 
The prince, Duke of Calabria, .who. has 
hitherto exercised the functions. of royalty, 
is notmamed among the persons who. are 
to administer it, so that it is to be presum- 
ed. his authority and influence haye fallen 
with the revolution, 
On the 24th, according to the Austrian 
account, the Lazzaroni assembled tumnl- 
tuously, and would have murdered all the 
members of the sect of Carbonari that 


could, be found, but.for the intervegtion of 


the Austrians. . On the 25th tranquillity 
was again perfectly restored. The authori- 
ty of the Constitutional Government is uni- 
versally disavowed, and that of the King 
acknowledged, . hout Naples, even 
by. .ptoclamatien of the Prigce Regent 

mself.. The views of the Austrians as to 
security and retribution. are not yet stated ; 
but there is a certainty that the occupation 
of the forts by Austrian troops, and a pe- 
cuniary. indemapity for the expences of get- 


ting up the campaign, will be. insisted 
_Piedmont.—On the 10th of March, the 
garrisons of Alexandria, 10,000 strong, 
revolted in a body, and demanded the Spa. 
nish Constitution. On the following day 
the King of Sardinia published a procia. 
mation, lamenting the defection of the 
troops at Alexandria, and asserting his 
confidence in those at Turin; but on the 
first spreading of the news that. the garri. 
son of the former place were on their march 
to the capital, the whole of the military in 
Turin made common cause with their fel. 
lows. On the evening of the 12th, ata 
Cabinet Council, the King interrogated his 
Ministers seriatim, whether any, and which 
of them, would support him in refusin 
the demand of a popular constitution. No 
encouraging answer being returned, his 
Majesty, firm to his resolution, preferred 
the entire surrender of the Government, to 
e retention of it on such principles as 
have been recognized in Spain and Naples. 
In the evening of the 12th, the King, 
at the conclusion of a council, which was 
held on the arrival of his Minister for Fo. 
reign Affairs, took the resolution of abdi- 
cating, and of transmitting the Crown to 
his brother, the Duke de Genevois. But 
this Prince being at that time on his jour- 
ney towards Medona, whither he was going 
to meet the King of Naples, his father-in- 
law, the provisional exercise of the Sove. 
reign authority was contided to Prince Ca- 
rignana, under the title of Regent. Within 
an hour after this. resolution was taken by 
his Majesty, an official notification of the 
event was communicated to the foreign 
Ministers resident at Turin. A_ longer 
time elapsed before it was made known to 
the people and the army. During the 
whole of the 13th, and part of next day, 
with the equipages o Royal -Family 
engaged for their conveyance. Their Ma- 
jesties the King and Queen have announced 
their intention of retiring to’ Nice, until 
the provision to he ‘made for them shall 
be determined, ~The King and Queen 
took leave on the 1th of the’ Prince de 
Carignane. He requested permission to 
follow them; but the King commanded 
him to remain at Turin, to maintain the 
public tranquillity. 
On the 13th, the Prince of Carignano, 
by advice and with the concurrence of the 
municipal authorities ‘of the capital, pro- 
claimed the constitution of the Spanish 
Cortes. On the 14th, he organized a jun- 
ta of government, and published a procla- 
mation, declaring that, although Regent 
by the will of’ the abdicated Sovereign, he 
acknowledged Charles Felix, the brother 
of Victor Emmanuel, for his lawful 
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limits of a Regent's prerogatives. He 
yielded to the necessity created by the uni- 
versal desire of the people for a constitu- 
tion, and to the persuasion that the new 
King, when present, would feel the same . 
necessity ; and in consequence decreed that 
the “ Spanish Constitution should be pro- 
mulgated and observed as the law of the 
state, with the modifications which may be 
made by the national’ representatives in 
concert with the King.” On the Lith, a 
proclamation appeared from the Prince, 
containing the names of the Provisional. 
Junta of 15, of whom seven were to consti- 
tutea quorum. The Prirce de Cisterna 
isamongst them 3 and others of distinguish, 
ed reputation. Another state paper was 
published on the 16th, which, after some 
prefatory remarks, proclaimed a fuil am- 
nesty for all political offences, and a pro- 
hibition against the use of any cclours or 
cockades but such as had hitherto distin- 
guished the Piedmontese nation, under the 
House of Savoy. 

The act of abdication of Victor Emma- 
nuel set out by declaring that he had fre- 
quently contemplated the resignation of his 
crown. He then adds that, from the in- 
creased difficulties of his Government, and 
from his own exhausted health, he has fix- 
ed on the present moment for the accom- 
plishment of his plan of abdication. 

On the 16th, Charles Felix, Duke of 

Genevois, on whom the right to the crown 
devolved by the abdication of his brother, 
transmitted a declaration from Madena, in 
which, after stating that he would assume 
the powers, but not the title of King, until 
his well beloved brother should be placed 
in a state of perfect freedom, and make 
known to him that such was his wish, he 
proceeds to declare, that far from consent- 
Ing to any change ih the form of govern- 
ment pre-existing the abdication of his 
brother, he will regard as_ rebels. all those 
who may unite themselves to the seditious, 
or who may venture, or have ventured, to 
proclaim a Constitution, or to make any 
other innovation contrary to the plenitude 
of the Royal authority, He concludes as. 
follows :— 
Full of confidencein the grace and as-. 
sistance of God, who always protects the, 
cause of justice; and persuaded that our 
august Allies are disposed to come prompt- 
ly to our assistance with all their forces,. 
(with the only generousintention constant- 
ly manifested by therm of stipporting the 
legitimacy of Thrones, the plenitude of, 
Royal Power, and the integrity of States,). 
We hope to be soon in a state to re-esta- 
blish ‘order and tranquillity, and to re-. 


“COmpense those who, under, the present - 


circumstances, shall have particularly me- 
ted our favourable acknowledgments.” 
This declaration seems to have been, 

some days, ‘suppressed by the Prince 


Carignano, who, on the 18th, ‘issueil's 
aie stating that the King, Charles 
elix, had replied to his communications 
in a way that Jed to a supposition’ that his 
Majesty was not fully acquainted with the 
state of the affairs of his kingdom, and 
promising to transmit explanations to his 
Majesty. 
The declaration of the Duke of Genevois 
appears to have had a great effect on the 
troops, and on the 25th, the ‘Prince of Ca- 
rignano withdrew from Turin to Novar: 
where General Latour had rallied a gr 
part of the forces to the Royal Standard, 
Hlere the proclamations were jmmediately 
issued,—one from the Prince, and two 
from General Latour, who thereby declared 
himself nominated by the King Generalis- 
simo of the troops. The Prince'informed 
the people of Piedmont that, in yirtue of 
the King’s declaration, he resigned his aus 
thority as Regent, and that he placed him- 
self under the command of General Latoury 
General Latour addressesd one of his procla- 


mations to the inhabitants of Piedmont, and _ 


the other to the soldiers, and in each he 
urged the retarn of obedience of those 


who had departed from it. 


By accounts from Turin of the 29th 
Match, it appears that the insurrectionary” 
movements continued notwithstanding the 
defection of the Prince of Carignano, who 
departed for Novarra without communica- 
ting his intentions to his ministers or the 
national junta. war minister, Sahta 
Rosa, as soon as he had ascertained the 
mode. and object of the Regent's deser- 
tion, issued an order of the day, to the 
troops, calling on them to hasten ‘to their 


posts, to defend their country front foreign | 


invasion. In this order, he still considers’ 
King Charles Felix as in the hands of hig 
and their is, the 
and as speaking a language in his procla~ 
dictates of his own mind. The setiate 

Savoy, on the other hand, have published 


a proclamation, calling on’ the people, by’ 


every motive of duty and patriotisin, to te~’ 
sist the ‘revolutionary spirit. | “The eotisti-’ 
tutionalists have fortified themsélves'in the 
citadéls of Turin and’ Alexandria, ~~’ 
A’ declaration similar to the’ one isstied’ 
against Nuples is expected fron’ the Allied’ 


“An attempt is’ making at Genoa’ ty’ 


tablish its independence. 


Sparn.—According ‘to accdéunts front’ 


Madrid, the unpopularity’ of ‘the’ King® 
seems daily to anid inselted’ 
the populace wherever pears. 
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Me 

porate kerr ‘fom 
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waren thet dat abeished. Prwuce 
letiers speak m tac TOS terms 
the morored sce Poctugal. anc the 
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placed the Governor of St Michael's under 
confinement. he would 
the formanen of Constixution. similar w 
the ome at Lisbon. The Isiand was 
tor tires successiwe and sa- 
letes were Gred a: varmaus umes. 


AMERICA. 

Statrs—Mr Monro and Mr 
D. Tomkims were om the 4th Marc’ re- 
elected President and af the 
United Seas. The of the 
Present took place on the Sch. After the 
oath of office nad ad mmustered. he de- 
lawesed 2 speech of great lencth. which cop- 
tains a sutsiactory view of the mternal and 
foreign of the Unued Sentes. 

* Respecting the attitudes which it 
peaper for United States to 
Tmamitain hereafter betwesn the partes. I 
have no Mm Stalag as my opi- 
Bien, that the newiralty heretofore observ. 
should ell be adhered'ta Prom the 
change m the govermment of Spcim, and 
the Eegeustion Bow depending. invited by 
the Cortes and bythe onlonies. 1 
be presumed that ther differences 
wall be sectied em the terms propesed by 


ved, the Unwed Seates, 
renees, will always have it m their power tp 


 edopt such measures respecting it as their 


denour aud “interest: may 


speaking of the the Florida. he 


avs, ~ eotertained tha: 
the date treaty with dipain, which has been 
Taneed by both the parnes, and the rutiti- 


placed the. 


tke war be continu. 
@ecur.- 


has 


made by fe ae 


beer sesuied om cumdtmens jax amd 
te beck Bet. w te 
ing o= mary et the barhest 
it epens te several ef the 
Scates 2 ire pamage te the 
thruuge the ceded. br 
mvets bering sources up 
theer seeures agums all 
wibes gaves ws seweral 
bours.am the Gulf ef Mexice fr 
war of the bergest cowers. 

position im the the anv 
ocher Waters extn: 

amd therebr epables the 
States to affued complete pretectwr w 
and. yery valuable productwrs 
whele western country, whach find 2 mur- 


ket through these streams.” After nomr- 
the sanstactory ef the 


Ciferences with Great Britain, which bud 
under the treaty of Ghent be 


eerves that “20 bas yet 
entered Imta respecting the commen: 


tweem the Uniwed Somes and the Brose 
Gormrmwns im the West and ec 
conmzent. The restraints mmposed om 
commerce by Great Britain, and 
cated by the United 
of defence, continue still im feree. >< 
negotiation with France for the reru.- 
tion ef the commercial relamon: betwee 
the two countries, whach,an the cour« 
the last had been comuemers 
Parts. bas since been transferred 


erty. and will be on the port & 
the Untted States, in the of 


tien, 2nd with am ‘earnest desire tat 
terminate in aN arrangemed! - 
tory to ‘parties. Burepe 
Presiftent) as agnim unsettled, and the 
spect . of war» increasing. Sheuld 


thame light aap im apy quarter, bow 
Impossroke 


may eatend, it is to 
our felicity tS be 
unconnected with the causes when 
duce this menacing aspect elsewhere— 
With every power weiare in perfect amt’. 
and it is our interest to remain so, if it be 


over extent: 
netral; Sue neutral power, 
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taghes wharh ts car duty 
cus, Fee ight & Will be 
om us seek redress @ a of 
am. m fall conddence thet. 
Sorc grore mmommerct we 
thac such preparanen, w 
amd woes of our 
nec tal 3 goed effect. 
dancers of every We should recel. 
lect, also. that the seasem of peace dest 
to these preparanons.~ 

Toe ef om 
the Si March. The deems af the boll 
for the eceupacion of the Flor 
da. and ter the settiemen: ef accord. 
mz t the treaty with Svam, gave tie w 
mart bet th: ball became a 
law. The ball autherummg the to 
suspend the act am extra tomaage 
duty, m case of apr satifactary arrance 
mem beme made the recess. was 
aso agreed The Musourt quester s 
a length settled, and that tervitery 1s de~ 


formed. and was the general as 
Para. accosding w same of ah: keees, Gar 
the rewobamer sqread the 


prerince ef and the capital, 
which ts also called Para. om the month 
ef the creat river Tecanta. pradaces 
cade, Ke. and feet, with 


PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT. 


Horst oF Lorps—Mert 
conversation teok place upon the sabject of 
Marquis of Lansdowne asked several ques- 
tens of the Earl af Liverpoal, and the an- 
swers af the noble earl were fully corre. 
derative of all that has hitherto been stated 
with respect to eur fixed and determined 


gee 


jection were dane awar, he shoul! still fee! 
hunsett compelled w oboeet te the proposed 
securities, because they tock ftom the bull 
ali appearance ef grace. These, be con. 
tended, whe saw ne danger im the privi- 
leges which the Cathahes clammed, should 
net encumber them with unnecessary se- 


changed, but that he would give the ball 


were 

the Mr Huskissan, who 
Genied that che estimate of 1782 was a fair 
standard—that affirmed had 
been at the time 
that it had been necessary to supply 


= 
Noagse of eo te 
Dr a a & 
veasel arrived Liver~ Bie 
pea Swe: Para beers papers Dare 
sam thet ba! aise 
that en the af at 
wes Newsted. The m- | 
views. A Was 
af the Portggesse 
Seach Amenca 
Para. Gran Para, s the 
tacse anoualiy tor 
earimes. The Lerd Chancellor ako 
neutrality. mated, that his qpimiens remained 
27.—Lond Ellenborough brought for. 
ward his motion fer an address to the his most serious consideratien, theagh he 4 
cTOWn, praying its mediation with Austria thought umpossible refencile its pro- 
in favour ef Naples, on terms net compro. visiems with the principles on which k was od Ee 
musing the honeur or independence of any  untroduced. 
independent state. The motion was oppos- Hovst or Mr othe 
ed by the Earl of Aberdeen, on the ground = Maberiy moved a resolution that the ex- ae} a 
that interference would produce no good penditure af the year 182) should not ex- 
effect, but, on the contrary, might excite ceed L. 17,350,000; de maximum fixed a ut ie 
feehngs of resentment on the part of the by the fourth report ef the finance coummilt- : toe ne 
Austmam government and eg tee. As concurrent with this resolution, 4 
was pegatived without 3 divisi he proposed that an abatement of 5@ per 
3—The Reman Catholics relicf cont. should be made im the duties 4 
this purpose was made by the Earl of Gentleman founded his arguments for re- 
Donoughmere, who hinted that amend. trenchmert 
thoucht dangerous, and if that ob- 
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the deiiciency before the conclusion of the 
year. "In addition to this they said, it was 
to be considered that nineteen new 
had rendered an increased military estab- 
lishment indispensable; the pay of the 
army and navy bad been doubled, and the 
war had imposed upon the country a sa- 
cred debt of honour m the 
li sion list, which could not be can- 
celled the blackest ingratitude. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman then argued 
that the taxes proposed to be diminished 
were those which less than any other af- 
fected the interests of the agriculturists, 
confessedly the first claimants for legisla- 
tive relief. Mr Maberly’s motion was re- 
jected by a majority of 109 to 83. 

7.—Mr Gooch moved for a committee 
‘to take into consideration the agricultural 
distresses of the empire. The motion was 
seconded by Sir Edward Knatchbull. 
Both the mover and the seconder disclaim- 
ed any wish to relieve the agriculturists at 
the expence of any other class of the com- 
munity, or to disturb the corn laws as al- 
ready established ; still less were they dis- 
posed to interfere with the measures adopt- 
ed for regulating and restoring the curren- 
cy of the country, or to tamper with the 
security of the public creditor. Mr Robin- 
son, on the part of government, acceded to 
the appointment of the committee. Messrs 
Curwen and Mr Bennett charged the pub- 
lic distress upon the lavish expenditure of 
the government, and maintained that no 
measures but those of the most rigid eco- 
nomy could save the country from impend- 
ing ruin. Several other gentlemen spoke, 
among others Mr Ricardo, who did not 
hesitate to pronounce the consolatory as- 
surance, that the season of distress is al- 
ready nearly passed. 

9.—Mr Stuart Wortley submitted to 
the notice of the House, an insulting-com- 
ment u the motives of a majority of 
that House, which had in the 
Morning Chronicle, prefixed to a list of 
minority who voted inst rejecting the 

ition of tes 
beller. bet Mr Wortley was observ- 
ing upon the obnoxious passage, he was 
interrupted by repeated and excessive 
cheering from the opposition. This (as he 
said) impelled the Hon. Member to pur- 
sue the subject farther than he should ep 
thought of, had not the Hon. Cheerers thus 
adopted the libel of which he had thought 
it nece to complain. He therefore 
moved, that the printer of the Morning 
Chronicle should be summoned to the bar. 
Mr Bennett moved the question of adjourn- 
ment, which, however, after a long debate, 
155 


Was rejected by a majority of 34. 
Mr the previ 
ae the debate seemed likely to 


indefinitely, when the oppasi- 


tion, ‘by the meath of Dr 
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acknowledged the justice of Mr Wortley's 
complaint ; and that gentleman imme. 
diately withdrew his motion, repeating the 
assurance, that he had never contemplated 
any vindictive measure. Mr Creevey then 
made a general motion to resist the order 
of the day for going into a Committee of 
Supply, but was defeated by a majority of 
172 to 38. Subsequently Mr Hume 
moved four resolutions in the committee, 
declaratory of the indispensable necessity 
of economy, and calling upon the Govern- 
ment for considerable specific reductions in — 
the army. The resolutions were, how- 
ever, negatived without a division. 
12.—-A lengthened discussion took place 
on the army estimates. Lord Palmerston 
moved that 81,468 men should be voted 
for the land service of Great Britain during 
the current year. Colonel Davies moved 
that the chairman should report progress, 
and urged the expediency of sending tiic 
estimates to a committee of investigation. 
Mr Macdonald stated, that he should move 
that the number of men should be reduced 
by 10,000; and Mr Bennett expressed his 
intention to support the amendment. 
After a long discussion the committee di- 
vided on the amendment proposed by Co- 
lonel Davies.—F or the motion, 95— against 
it, 216. The committee had afterwards a 
great number of divisions on motions of 
adjournment, and that the chairman should 
report progress, in all of which ministers 
had large majorities. . At four o'clock fresh 
candles were about to be put into the chan- 
delier, which was obj to by Mr Lamb- 
ton; and on the question being put, 
whether fresh candles should be introduc- 
ed, a division took place, when there ap- 
—Ayes, 146—-Noes, 38—Majority, 
08. Lord Castlereagh then observed, 
that considering the lateness of the hour, 
he would not press the question farther, as 
the estimates could not be got through in 
any reasonable time. The chairman then 
reported progress, and obtained leave to sit 
again on Wednesday. 
14.—-Mr Robert Smith moved for cer- 
tain papers relating to the pecuniary trans- 
actions between this country and the Aus- 
trian government, during the last twenty- 
five years. The Hon. Gentleman stated, 
that the ulterior purpose of his motion was 
to prevail upon de House to take into con- 
sideration the propriety of compelling his 
Majesty’s minister to demand payment of 
nineteen millions, confessedly, due by the 
of Austria. Mr Smith conten 
ed the war of despotism and ambition 
in which the sovereign had engaged, af- 
forded the most striking i of the 
repletion of his, finances; and the relief 
which the recovery of the debt of ninetecd 
millions due by. him, would afford to the 
distressed agriculture and commerce of this 
country, could Te 
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these arguments was to be added, the-posi- 

tive assistance which Great Britain would 

too justly be supposed to give to the ag- 

tyranny, should she now ab- 

stain from pressing for payment. Lord 

Castlereagh, in reply, observed, that minis- 

ters had “* made the claim in its full vi-. 
gour,” but that the demand of re-payment 

was attended by many circumstances of 
difficulty. His Lordship’s speech, on the 

whole, afforded but faint hope that the 

most ** vigorous ” application in the way of 
diplomacy would prevent the debt’s con- 

tinuing (as had been predicted by Mr Fox) 

“a debt to eternity ;” but as his Lordship. 
made no objection, Mr Smith’s motion for 
the production of the papers was agreed to 
without a division. 

In the Committee of Supply, by which 
this discussion was followed, Mr Macdon- 
ald renewed the proposition of a reduction 
of the army, to the extent of 10,000 men, 
which had been so pertinaciously urged on 
Monday night. A long debate ensued, in 
which several Military Gentlemen took 
part. The specific reduction proposed was 
in that department of the army which (if 
the general propriety of the measure be 
admitted) must be considered as the most 

aon object of retrenchment—the house- 
old troops and the cavalry. The tawdry 
dresses of several of these regiments were 
very justly complained of ; and the gaudy 
‘folly was imperfectly apologized for, by 
the explanation that colonels indulge their 
fantastic tastes in deforming their fellow- 
soldiers at their private expence. Mr Mac- 
donald’s motion was rejected by a majori- 
ty of 211 to 1153 and a subsequent mo- 
pF of Mr Dawson’s, for a reduction of 
men, was rejected by a majority of 

195 to 130. 
15.—Sir R. C. F called the at- 
tention of the House to what he described 
as a Breach of Privilege, arising out of 
some observations in the Morning Post, 
alluding to Mr Creevey’s conduct in a re- 
cent transaction with Sir George Warren- 
der. The Gallant General contented him- 
self with having called the attention of the 
House to the paragraph, without making 
any motion upon it.—On the motion of 
Mr James, a petition from Carlisle was 
Teferred to a Committee of Privileges to 
examine into the conduct of certain Ma- 
gistrates of that place who called in the 
military during the late election—On 
bringing up the Report of the Army Esti- 
mates, to reduce the number of men from 
81,000 to 71,000, the amendment, after 
Some discussion; was negatived, on a divi- 
sion, by a majority of 116 to 46. 
16.—Mr Plunkett moved ‘the second 
reading’ of the Roman Catholies’ Relief 
Bill. ‘The ‘Hon. and Learned Gentleman 
went at great length, and with characteris- 
tic talent, thto the proposed laws, and took 
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occasion t@ observe, that he would submit 
in the Committee some clauses by which 
it would be necessary to modify and im- 
prove the measure. The principal of these, 
he said, were an explanation of the Oath of 
Supremacy, and a clause, exempting the 
offices of Lord Chancellor, or Keeper of the 
Great Seal, (we presume in both king- 
doms,).and that of Lord.Ligutenant of Ire- 
land, from the general admissibility of Ca- 
tholicss. The debate was prolonged, to a 
late hour in the morning, and concluded 
by a speech from Mr Canning in favour of 
the bill. On a division, the motion for the 
second reading was carried by a majority 
of 254 to 243. ¢ 

19.—The Catholic Bill went through 
a Committee, when several clauses 
were added to it, on the motionof Mr 
Plunkett.—~The House, then, on the 
motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
went into a Committee on the subject of 
the Currency, when the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
to enable the Bank of England to acceler. 
ate the return to payments in specie. Mr 
Baring moved a Resolution on the expedi- 
ency of re-considering the Act, authorizing 
the Bank to resume Cash Payments. 
After some discussion, the Resolution of. 
Mr Baring was negatived without a divi- 
sion; and the Chancelior of the Ex- 
chequer’s Resolutions, both as regarded 
the Bank of Ireland and that of England, 
were adopted, and leave given to bring in 


Bills pursuant thereto. The Grampound 
Disfranchisement Bill was read a third 
time and passed. 


20..-Some conversation took place be- 
tween Mr Grenfell, Mr Pearce, Mr Cal- 
craft, and others, on the old question re- 
specting the Public Balances in the hands 
of the Bank of England, and the remun- 
eration allowed to that body for the man- 
agement of the National Debt. The Pub- 
lic Balances were stated at L. 3,600,000 ; 
upon which the Bank might be estimated 
to make an annual profit of L. 185,000 ; 
and the sum allowed, for the management 
of the debt was L. 270,000 annually. 
Mr Grenfell contended, that a sum of 
L. 10,000 would afford ample remunera- 
tion for holding the balances, whilst 
L.. 100,000 would be a liberal allowance 
for the management of the debt, and thus 
upon these two items a saving of upw 


of Ls 300,000 might be made to the pub- | 


lic. Mr Grenfell said, he would move 
nothing on the subject, but would not fail 
to call the attention of the House to it.on, 
every dccasion. Sir R. Wilson moved for 
a Copy of the Letter of Sir W. A’Court, 
British Minister at the Court of Naples, to 
the Duke de Gallo; and,also for Copies of 
any, Enstructions. from: Ministers. at home, 
relative to the came. The was Op- 
posed -by Lord Castlereagh ; and, after a 
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discussion of some length, in, which Mr. . 


Canning, Sir J. Mackintosh, and others, 
followed. the motion was ultimately nega- 
tived without a division. 
21.—Mr Western made his motion.for 
the repeal of the additional duty on Malt; 
this was seconded by Mr Mackenzie, on 
behalf of the Scots Distillers and Barley- 
growers. It was also supported by Mr 
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[April 
Ellice, Lord G. Cavendish, and others ; 
and opposed by the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer... Mr Huskisson moved, as an a- 
mendment, the previous. question, and 
was supported by Lord Castlereagh ; after 
which the House divided—For the original 
motion 149-~Against it 125. Majority 
against Ministers 24. 


BRITISH CHRONICLE. 


MARCH. 

Paupers in Scotland,—A report of a 
Committee of the General Assembly, ‘* on 
the management of the poor in Scotland,” 
has been laid before the House of Lords. 
It is very detailed. 
are as follow :— ' 

The gross population, including 36,290, 
the population of 20 parishes not returned, 
and 4411 of the local malitia ‘on duty 
when the census was made, amounts to 
1,805 ,688.—-Paupers, 44,199 ;—collections 
at the church doors, L. 34,099, 10s. 3d. 
3-12ths;—other funds, L.19,705, 10s. 7d. 3 
voluntary contributions, L.10,782, 6s. 6d. 
6-12ths;—assessment, L.49,718, 10s. 53d.; 
—expence of litigation, L.1977, 7s. 54d. ; 
—gross funds, L.114,195, 17s. 94. — 
average proportion of paupers to the whole 
synod, | to 394 ;—ditto to that of the pa- 
rishes where there is no assessment, ] to 
454 ;—ditto to that of parishes where there 
is an assessment, ] to 329 ;—average an- 
nual expence of maintaining the poor, to 
each individual throughout ‘the synod, ls. 
3d.—do, to each individual in those parish- 
es where there is nv assessment, 8d. 8-1 2ths; 
—<ditto to each individual in parishes where 
there is an assessment, 2s. 3d. 9-1 2ths. 

12.—High Treason.—Thomas Ferri- 
mond, whose trial stood over from last as- 
sizes from York, was capitally convicted of 
having conspired, with several others, to 
overthrow the King’s Government. The 
prisoner was secretary to the confederacy. 
A number of his accomplices were found 
guilty at the assizes preceding on their 
own confession, and have been transported ; 
among these was a young man, a son of 
Ferrimond’s.. The prisoner is 57 years of 
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age- Theusual sentence of the law was. 


peed wi by Mr Justice Best ; which 
was afterw respited, and chatiged to 
transportation’ for life. 
wall. around the Castle 
rock, from the North Loch to the Grass- 
market, is now completed ; and the whole 


of the rock, upon which there is asuffici- 


ency of soil, within the inclosure, has been 
plant with ‘trees, principally beech and fir. 


proceeding in with great activity. An ele- 
gant walk, bordered with trees and shrubs, 
has already been formed within, and along 
the parapet wall which separates it from 
Prince’s Street. 
The King.—His Majesty last night 
paid a visit to the Opera, for the first 
time since his accession. He arrived at 
the Theatre about eight o’clock. A great 


~erowd was assembled round the doors to 


receive him; and although there were 
some partial hisses, yet the applauses 
greatly predominated. His Majesty ap- 
peared in good health. The applauses 
were partially renewed between the acts of 
the Opera, upon which occasions his Ma- 
jesty always bowed to the audience. At 
the end of the ballet, “* God Save the 
King” was again sung by the audience, 
after which his Majesty retired amidst 
plaudits as loud as greeted his arrival. 
Leith Floating Chapel.—The Edin- 
burgh and Leith Seamen’s Friend Society 
has lately purchased a vessel, which has 
just been fitted up as a chapel, and was 
opened on Sabbath lasv for divine service. 
Very impressive and appropriate sermons 
were delivered by the Rev. Dr Peddie. 
Upwards of 400 sailors, from different 
ports, were present, many of whom were 
neat and clean, and all being in the sea- 
men’s dress, presented a most imposing 
and gratifying appearance. The chapel 
has been fitted up in a most convenient 
and tasteful manner; and we unders 
that, since it has been completed, the ves- 
sel has been visited by many distinguished 
individuals, both from Edinburgh and 
Leith—some of whom have prima the 
Society with an elegant flag of pure white, 
bearing the embleni of the dove and olive 
branch, and inseribed in large blue cha- 
‘* Seamen's Friend,”’ 
signal for public worship. e vesse 
moored a is west end of the second 
30.— Population of Great Britain.—An 
act was passed in July 1820 for enumer 
ating the people of Great Britain. Copies 
of the act, and ‘the schedules, 
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survey is to commence on 28th May next, 
40d the returns are to be made to the Se- 
cretary of State’s Office on or before the Ist 
day of August thereafter. The enumera- 
tion is to be conducted in counties, under 
direction of the Sheriffs, and by the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh and Glasgow, in 
their respective cities. This is the third 
government enumeration ; the acts for the 
two former ones were passed in the years 
1800 and 1810. In addition to their for- 
mer schemes, government have now direct- 
ed returns of the population to be made, 
classified into ages and sexes. The act 
also directs, that lists of births, marriages, 
and burials, be taken in England: It is 
also to be regretted that the registers in 
Scotland are not kept in such a manner as 
to enable government to procure similar in- 
formation*there as they do in England. 
APRIL. 

Dreadful Explosion.—Monday even- 

ing, the 2d instant, about six o’clock, a 


high pressure steam-boilér’ at ‘Liéchrin 
distillery, Edinburgh, burst with a tremen- 
dous explosion, by which two of the work- 
men were killed instantaneously. A gen- 
tleman from the country, who ‘was viewing 
the premises, also received some little in- 
jury. Part of the boiler was’ thrown a 
distance of 50 or 60 yards, which, fallin 

on the top of the mash-house, deettapel 
the roof. No serious mischief happened 
in-the neighbourhood, although the bricks 
and fragments were thrown a considerable 


_distance.—-Many miraculous escapes were 


made; in particular one, where a safety 
valve fell through the roof of a small tene- 
ment at a distance of from 200 to 300 
yards, in which a woman had momentari- 
ly quitted the spot on which it lodged.— 
The names of the unfortunate men who 


were killed are William Falconer and 


Hugh M‘Kay, both of whom have left 
widows, the former seven, and the latter 
six children. 


— 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 


March 12. The Earl of Wemyss to be Lord 
Lieutenant of Peebles-shire. 

April 12. The Earl of Fife was elected Lord 
Rector of the University and Marischal College of 
Aberdeen. 
Members returned to serve in Parliament. 

Feb. 6. Borough of Wilton—John Hungerford 

Penruddocke. 
17. Borough of Newton—Charles Compton 
Cavendish. 
County of Wicklow—James Grattan. 
23. Borough of New Ross—Francis Leigh. 
Borough of Plympton Earle—W 
Gill Paxton. 
27. County of Dumbarton—Jo. Buchanan, 
March 27, Burghs of Wigton, Whithorn, New 
Galloway, and Stranraer—Sir John 
m. 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


March 21. The Rev, Mr Scott ordained raini- 
ster of the Burgher Congregation of Inverness. 

22. The Associate Congregatinn of Newton gave 
4 call to Mr William Rutherford to be their pastor. 

31. The Right Hon. the Earl of Kintore has 
appointed Mr John Keith, preacher of the gospel, 
assistant and, suecessor'to his father, Dr rge 
Skene Keith, minister of Keithhall and. Kinkell. 

Lord Viseount Duncan has appointed Mr Thos. 
Irvine, preacher of the gospel, to be assistant arid 
Successor to the Rev. Thomas Raitt, in the united 
parishes of Lundie and Fowlis. . 

Mr John Smellie, preacher of the 1, has 
been appointed to the pastoral charge of one of the 
Scots Presbyterian congregations, ‘Newcastle- 


Colonel Blair of Biair has been pleased to 
Sent the Rev. Thomas Johnstone, minister of the 
Low Meeting-house of Berwick, to the church and 


Brevet Capt. H. Light, R. Art. to be Major in 


R. H. Vet, Sune, 
urg« J. Siddall, from hip. Vet. 


11 Dr. Coret Ahmuty, fm, 21 Dr, Cornet vice 


Malet, hh. p. 21 Dr. 7th Aug. 1820. . 


Assist. Surg. Sandham, fm. 55 F. Surg. 


vice O' Meally, dead 28th July 
17 Lieut, Fisk, Adj. viee Smith, dead 
91st June 


Gren. Gds. Ens. and Lt. Fludyer, Lt. and Capt. by 
purch. viee Trelawny, ret. do. 
Rowley, fm. h.’p. 


Lt. 0. 

Assist. Surg. Johnson, fm. h. p. Assist. 

Surg. vice Gibson, prom., 15th Feb. 

Coid. Gds. A. R. Wellesley, Page of Honour to the 
; King, Ens. and Lt. vice Griffiths, 
de 25th Jan. 

3F.G. Ens. and Lt. Blane, Lt, and Capt. by 
purch. vice Tuffhell, ret. 15th Mar. 

H. Bowden, Ens. and Lt, do. do. 

1F. Lieut. Everett, fm, h, p. R. Afr C. 
Lieut. vice Glen, cancelled 15th Feb. 


2 Ens. Wilmot, fm. 55 F. Ens, vice De- 
-laney, h. p. 3 F. 8th Mar. 
8 Capt. Hay, fm. 81 F., Capt.) vice, de 
ieut. Vans Machen, Cap a 
vice Moyle, ret. 1 : 
Ens. T. R. Thompson, Lt. , do. 
T. J. Neill, Ens. by purely. 
11 Prideanx, F. Lieut, | 


Kerr,h. p, 


15 —— Clayton, Ens. view 


, im. aff Surg. vice. 


Bolten, cancel! 


-24-. Gert, Cadet Bennett fim: 


Coll. Ens. vice Schoof, prom.» 
Pigott, Ens. vice Patton, 46°F’. 


‘ 


33 

34" Gant, Cadet Alsey, fm, Re Mil Calle. 
t, 

Bn. O'Mara, fm. h. p> Fe Bis. view 


Wilmot, 2 
“Lieut, Warde 


‘Ens. Wetherall, — 
15th Mar. 
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15th Mar. 
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14 ——— Bower, fm. 4 Lieut) vice 
Way, dead Mar, 1819. 
17 Ens, Nagel, Lieut. Vice Bennett dead if 
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46 F. Ens. Stuart, Lieut. vice Smith, dead 


CApril 
‘Ensign Couper, from 64 F. with Ensign Thomas, 


25th Fob. 1890. 
ge ae Stuart, ns. an. —_—— acleod from “ . 4 
Capt. Wallis, Major by pureh. vice Mac- hp.6F. 79 with Ensign Boates, 
a kenzie, ret. st Mar, ° ° Erskine from 22 F. wi th Surg 
Lieut. Dawe, Capt. by do. » Bolton, h, 
Ens. Patton, fm. 33 . t. by from 72 with Surg, White, 
cif 53 Lieut. Greene, Capt. vice Giles, prom. ——— Spencer, from 62 F. 
mi Ist Mar. 1820. h. p. York’Rang. With Surg. Alderson, 
ter, jeut. Oe m 45 F. ij 
yth, from 45 F. with Surg. Heriot, h. p, 
vice Prideaux, Mar. - Assist. Surg. Alexander, fi vi 
E. H. Dodd, Ens. vice Carpenter, — Surg. Stewart, h. p. 2 Dr. with Assist, 
a S » from 92 F. with Assist 
Ass. Surg. M‘Lean, fm. h. p. Ass. Surg. Lenon, h. p. 5 W. 
. 55 Bt. Maj. de Havilland, fm. 8 F. Capt. Resignations and Retirements. 
a vice Morris, h. p. 148, 8th Mar. 1821. = 
i 62 Lieut. Hall, fm. h. p. 79 F. Lieut. vice Major Mackenzie, 46 F. 
Patience, canc. 15th do. Capt. Hamilton, 1 Ceylon Regt. 
aay: 65 S, H. Widdrington, Ens. vice Doni- —— Trelawney, Gren. Gds. 
thorne, cane. do. F. Gds. 
vice Hennessy, dead 22d Feb. 1821. 
i 69 Ens. Boultbee, Lieut. | 20th Apr. 1820. Removed from the Service. 
et . Ens. vice Lieu Mach: ssars. 
ay Boultbee 14th Mar. 182). 
htt ti 81 Capt. White, fm. h. p. 14 F, Capt, vice Super eded. 
82 T. Byme, Ens. vies Lesa Monts : Ensign P. E. M‘Donell, 13 F, 
Ceyl. R. th do. 
4 88 Lieut. I Hon. C. Napier, Capt. by purch. «Appointments cuncelled. 
% vice Christie, ret. 2d Feb. Lieut. Glen, 1 F. 
Ens. Gibson, purch. do. Patience, 61 F. 
ye Gent, Cadet W. Codrington, fm. R. Ensign Donithorne, 65 F. 
dead let Max Assist. Surgeon Mouat, 87 
i 1 Cey.R. Lieut. Daly, Capt. by purch. vice Ha- Deaths. 
milton, ret. Sth do. 
Lord F. Montagu, fm. 82 F. Lieut. do, Lieut. Gen. Rochfort, Royal 
us. ‘el 
a Capt. T. St. G. Lister, 11 F. Fort Maj, Maj. Gen. R. Marriott, late of 24 F. — 
A j. at J i 
E: 4 Lieut. J. Chadwick, assisting in the Maj. Thistlethwaite, 2 F. Berbice 22d Dec, 1820. 
be Pa a “4 Riding School of the Army. to have —— Clarke, 5 F. Nevis, Antigua 4th Jan. 1821. 
Be the Rank and Pay of Capt. Oy Cavalry —— Cowper, R. Art. London 10th Feb. 
22d do. —— Fenton, h, p. 58 Kingsale 5th Aug, 1820. 
aug t. W. Goddard, Barrack Master at —— Hicks, h. p. 99 F. formerly of 57 F. London 
i a ova Scdtia, vice Lynn, res. —— Harrison, late of 60 F. 
} soem, d Jan, Capt. Ackland, h. p. 2 F. Tenby 10th Dee. 1820. 
ae Rev. D. Evans, Chaplain tothe Forees. ——- De Glutz, h. p. Roll’s Regt. 14th Jan. 1821. 
Pe ee Lieut. Brannan, 14 F. Meerut, Bengal 
Exchanges. Aug. 1820. 
Lieut.-Col. Napier, from 3 F. G. with Lieut.-Col. 
Sir G, H. Berkeley, 44 F. 
Bt. Lt.-Col, Hay, from 18 Dr. rec. diff. between ~~~ Pickering, 17 F. do. sth S 
Full Pay Cav, and Full Pay Inf. with Major }¥ilton, 95 Bangalore Sept. 
Synge, h. p. 25 Dr. , 4R. Vet. Bn. sent 
Major Broomfield, from 16 F, with Bt. Lt.-Col. 16th Jan. 1821. 
Hook, 19 F. ——— Goodman, h. p. 4 Dr. 
——— M‘intyre, from 33 F. with Major Fane,1 atk 
W, R, 12th Nov. 1820. 


¥ 


f 


Capt, Jones, from 15 Dr. with Capt. Garth, 57 F. 
—— Lister, from 11 F. with Capt. Deri a4) ¥ 
—— Wiltshire, from 21 F. with Capt. niell, 


h. 
F. rec. diff. with Capt. 


Savage, h. 
Lieut. Tighe, from Gren. Gds. ree. diff with 
Lieut. Sir John sh yne, h. p. 


. with Lieut. Townsend, 
—— O'Brien, from 48 F. with Lieut, Robinson, 
h. p, 22 Dr. 


81 ree. aiff. with Lieut. 

from 98 Free. ditt" with Lieut, 
Clarke, h. p. 

Ens. & Adj. Osborne, from 1 F. with Lieut. and 
Adj. Russell, h. p. 62 F. 

Satine from 49 F. with Ensign Birney, h. 


—— Crewe, h. p. 56 F. 
——— De Lalferty h. Aine 


Comet Hon. D. Carleton, ‘h, p. 4 Dr. Newbury, 


Berks 
Ens, Gamble, 4 F. Trinidad. Jan. 1821. 
— A. Aimsinck, 92 F. on passage from Jamaica 
— Ford, 1 W. 1. R. Dominica lth Dec. 1820. 
— White, Inval. Pimlico 17th Feb, 1821. 
Quar. Mast. Parkes, h. p. 4 Dr. Wolvet 


Medical 

Physician Joseph Taylor, on passage from — 
ca to C , Nov. 1821. 

Staff Surg. Codri Coventry: yy) Mate! 

Surg. cally, 58 FE Castle Pollard 
of Good Hope 

way, Gores, Afri 19th Oct. 


Hosp. Assist. 
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| Register.— Agricultural Report. 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 
N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, namely, at eight o'clock in the 5: and 


cight o'clock in the evening. The morning observations in the first column are made on the ister 
ermometer. 


March Attach. Mareh 
March] | Baro.| “Ther, |Wind.| Weather. || Ther. Weather. 
M. 22 |29.184|M. 33)|S. B. |Frost with M. 34 
E. 34f$}mod jsnow. i7{ E. 44 
Vie 50 280 M. say S. E. Dull with 204 M. 2 Frost morn, 
E. 40} jshowers E. 41 showers hail 
({M. 293) .657|M 57)/Cble. [Dull but 21 { M. 28 Frost morn. 
E. 55 | .657/E 36} mod fair. FE. 40 ull day. 
M. 30] .358)M. Chile. 29 { M. 25 - {Showers of 
64 36] .237|E. 41 f|mod E. 56 mod fhail. 
52 435) |W. Rain morn. 23{ M. 22 Frost morn. 
E. 42 |28.954/E. mod day. E. 55 lull day. 
M. 524] .902|M. Cole. 24 { M. 553} 62: 51S. W.|Showers of 
8{ E. 44 | .948IE. 45 f|mod E. 45} .99: risk /snow. 
M. 35 |29.175|M. Chle. |Fair foren. 25{ M. 29 Frost morn. 
he ‘ , e. . . I 0 . 
10{ mod |Showery. 26{ E. 38 | .242\E. 44$|mod jrainy day. 
M. 543}29.202|M. 28 |28.975|M- 42} [Prost morn, 
uf E. 42 | .446/B. 45§ E. 58] .603)/E. day. 
M. 29} .431)/M. ta} Ww. Rain morn, 28 { M. 353 | .944|/M. 45) /|Cble. Ditto. 
46] {mod day. E. 40] .810/E. 425 |mod 
E. 38} .S591/E. 44) jm owers. S03'E. 455 im 
M. 29 | .945|M. 44 M. . W.jShowers 
42] jhigh |Ditto. 44] (9731. 42$lhigh Ihail. 
M. 350 | .805/M. 46) |N. 
E. 45 | .735|E. jhigh Rain in inches, 2,460. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE rains in the early part of March were followed by dry weather, which continued 
from the 10th till the 24th, and during that period a considerable breadth of land was 
sown with beans and oats in the lower districts. From the 24th the ground was too wet 
for receiving seed, till the 3d of the present month. On retentive soils in the higher 
districts the oat seed has not yet been all got in the ground; in early situations some 
barley has been sown about the 10th; and giving the second furrow to fallow, potatoe, 
and turnip ground, now occupies the farmers’ attention. The temperature continued 
low till the 9th, when the thermometer stood 10 degrees higher than it did any time in, 
the preceding spring months. On the evening of the 10th a heavy fall of rain was suc- 
ceeded by a temperature somewhat de occasioned partly by excessive evap 
tion, Vegetation has within these four days made astonishing progress, and the foliage 
of young wheat, to which the cold dry winds in March had communicated a brownish 
thuge, now assumes’a lively verdute; Artificial grasses come forward with vigour, and 

that were plowed down in February show 4 regular braird. Early varieties of 
that were sown about the 21st begin to look up, and spring-sown wheat that lay 
the soil now shows a fair and eyed 
arm uce of every description continue to bring ; adeed, are in 
request, Bat in the aorthers markets they have. lately experienced a decline in_price. 
Lambs, being a sort of luxury at this séason, bring high prices in great towns but the 
sale of sheep is dull. Grass bring lower rents usual when exposed by anc- 
tion. Seed potatoes are won s plenty, and sell at 7s. per weighed boll of 32 1b. to 
the peck in the northern counties. Labourers are, in general, regularly employed, and 
receive from Is. 4d. to 1g, 6d.’ per day of ten hours. wey 4 he 
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CORN | 


Wheat. 
Bis.| Prices. 


Av. pr. 


Berey.| Oats | Peas. 


Mar. 21] 514/240 5356141 0 
399198 6 336131 4 


463)28 6 55.0150 10 
032060 10 


18.0 210/150 240)16019 
180210115 02101156 
18 021 650 22015618 
180 019 


14618 


9..| 8 10 |Mar. 20 


9 10 


9 | 10/Apr. ~ 


9 | 8 10 


Glasgow. 


“Wheat, 240 Tbs. 


Oats, 264 Ibs. 


Barley, 520 Ibs. 


Bns.& Pse, 


WVatmea!! Flour. 


Dantzic.|For.red.|British. 


Irish. | British. 


English.) Scots. Stir. Mea.| 140 Ibs./280 tbs. 


Mar. 23)34 56 
30] 34 35 050 


in. 
33127 
53133 


55-050 


15) 34 35 0/50 35125 


Ss. dls. 


335 0 
514 6 
546 
54 6 


Se 
200 
18 200 
196 
19 200 


150186) 50 51 
15 018650 5) 
15 0186)50 51 
where 50 51 


Haddington. 


Datkeith. 


1821, 


Av. pr. 


Barley. 


Oatmeal. 


Per Boll. Per Pck- 


Apr. 


Mar. 23} 353 
30 


cacce 


sl 0 
5l 0 
30 2 


29 10 


8. 
18 23 
17 22 
16 21 
17 21 


Mar. 9 16 5 1 1 


26/15 


s.d.} s. 
0 16 


Oats. 


Pease. 


Flour, 2801b. Quar. 


&PoljPotat.| Pigeon. 


Tick. Boil’ng., Grey. 


Fine.; 2d. 


Loaf. 


s. Ss. 


20 25) 32 52) 50 55}45 50)0 10 
22 28) 52 58 52) 50 55/45 10 
550 32] 28 38150 52 
2/24 28) 34 56/26 28) 50 55/45 5uj0 10 


50 55145 10 


Oatm. 240ib. 


. | Scots. 


ton 


8. 

36 20 25 
36 21 28)24 25120 

26 48 | 56 56 | 21. 28)24 25/20. 26 
35 37\34 36 


& 


1821. 


wht. 


Rye. Briey. 


s. d. 
§4 11 
54 3 


s. 
58 
33 
54 
8] 38 


Average Prices ct Sela forth peeling 


= 
1821. 1821, | | Mea 
Bls. |Pecky|Bls.] Peck, 
8. d. a, 
| 55311 21 10 
| 27| 404/11 2] 681 10 
4 
1601701 18 20 0 21 0220/18 0 20 
150170} 18 20 0 |236240)19 0 20 
Apr. 150170) 18 20 0 |230240/19 0 20 
11501794 18 20 0 [25024019 0 20 
teal. ‘|! Peas Reans 
————_| | (Oats. | Pease. | Beans, 
Beet 8. d.| S S djs. s. d, 
25 29 12 16 13 170 
Mare. 7 20 12 16 13 176 
703 27 18 12 166) 12 16 Oj/Apr. 214616 0/1 
13] 582 | 26 17 6] 11 150/11 160 oe 9 16 1 05 | 
London. 
Mar, 1954 64/50 34, 20 28118 28124 5 
April 2154 62|50 34) 292 98118 25|92 27130 3 
60 52| 20 26 25/25 26/28 3 
a} 
Liverpool. 
182). Oats. | Barley. | Rye, | Beans, | Pease, 
45 lb. 6U lb. | per qr. | per qr. | per qr. 240 196 1b. Eng 
sd. s. d. sd. s.d.j] s & | & 
Mar. 2017 0 8 6 2104 O| — | 30 38 
2717.1 8 210 4 — |30 38 
April 31735 8 3 2104 0] —— | 30 38 
1070 & 5 29510] — | 50 38 
England and Wales. 
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Register —Commerecial Report. 
COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


PRICES CURRENT.—Aprut 7, 1821. 


Tea, Bohea, perlb. 
Congou, 
Souchong, 

Sucar, Musc. ewt. 

B..P. Dry Brewn, . 
Mid. Good, & Fine Mid. 
Fine and very fine, . 

Brazil, Brown, . 

White, e > 
Refined, Double Loaves, « 
Powder ditto, . . . 
Single ditto,. .. .. 
Small. Lumps, . . 
Large ditto, . . . 
Crushed Lumps, . . 
Mo.assEs, British, . . . 
CorrEE, Jamaica, + . 


Ord. good, and fine ord.|118 


Fine and very fine, . 
Dutch, Triage & very ord. 


Ord. good, & fine ord. {120 
St Domingo,. . . {122 


PIMENTO (in Bond), Ib. . 
SprritsJam. Rum 160.P. 
Brandy, gal. . 
WINEs, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. 

Portugal Red, pipe, . 
Spanish White, butt. . 
Teneriffe, pipe, . . 
Locwoop, Jamaica, ton, . 
Honduras, . . .. 
Campeachy, . . 
Fustic, Jamaica,. . . 
Cal, 
Caraccas fine, Ib. 
TimBER, Amer. Pine, foot, 
Ditto @ak, . . . 
Honduras Mahogany, 
Tar, American, bri... 
Archangel, 
TALLow, Rus. Yel. Candle, 
Home melted, cwt. . 


HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton, | 


Petersburgh Clean, . 
Fiax, Riga Th. & Dr. Ra. 


> © 


Mars, Archatige, 


BRIsTLES, Péters Firsts, 
ASHES, Petersburgh Pearl, 


Pot, 


Sea Island, fine, . . 


Demerara and Berbice, 
Pernambuccoe. . . 
ham 
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LIVERPOOL. 
57 59 
60 69 
74 83 
23 32 
36 62 
28 cme 
115 126 
136 140° 
95 118 
120 128 
113 114 
73 
22-2 4 
715 B 5 
8 0 8 10 
815 9 5 
6670 
9 5 ome 
8 09 O 
14 
18 
49 50 
— 
406 
33.0 33 6 
09 010 
161 8 
01) 1 2 
O41 2 
9011 
3D 


Lonwpoy. 

2 342 4 

2830 

42°43 

60 

61 66 

71 80 

25 27 i 
35 56 | 
1 1@b.)12 
92 110 
we | 
94 105 

94 124 

140 146 

22 38 i | 

30 39 

17 18 

— aN 

300 600 
450 520 

300 600 

28 40 

610 70 

610 70 

70 80 

100 106 lh 

oll 10 lik 

640 

166 

— 

58 59 ae 

45 58 

— 

41 42 0 

33 34 

23 ane 

23.10 — 

O05. 6 

0 4 

0 9 0104 

1.2 > 

0 10 1 

10 12 

Ont 


LEITH. 
—- @— 
60s. 65 
76 86 
84 96 
130 145 
1106 110 
102 106 
94 98 
91 94 
44 56 
26 27 
126 
ae 
135 
126 | 
8} 83 | 
2s 10d 3 0 
40 46 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Jute, 
BACCO, Vike Gna 7 
11 
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394 Register.—-Commercial Report. [April 
Course of Exchange, London, April 10.—Amsterdani, 12 : 4 c.f. Ditto, at 
sight, 12:11. Rotterdam, 12 : 15. Antwerp, 12: 11. Hamburgh, 38 : 7, 
tona, 38 : 8. ‘Paris, 3 days sight, 25: 80. Bourdeaux, 26: 15. Frankfort 
on the Maine, 1564. Madrid, 36. Cadiz, 353. Gibraltar, 304. Leghorn, 464. 
Genoa, 434. Lisbon, 384. Oporto, 494. Rio Janeiro, 49. in, 8 per cent. 
Cork, 8 per cent. | 
Prices of Bullion per oz.—Foreign gold in bars, 1.3 : 17:10} New doub. 


loons, L.3.: 14: 3. New dollars, 
L.0:4: Ib 


@ : 4: 10. Silver in bars, standard, 


| Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’ s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 15s. 9d.—Cork or Dublin, 
15s. 9d.—Belfast, 15s. 9d.—Hamburgh, 25s.— Madeira, 20s.—Jamaica, 30s.— 


Greenland out and home, 4 gs. to 6 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from March 2) to April 11, 1821. 


March 21.}March April 4. |April 11. 
3 per cent. reduced, 71 
3 per cent. consols, } 724 
33 per cent. do. 805 
4 per cent. do. 89 
5 per cent. navy annuities,. : . 105 10 106 107 
India Stock, sig 
Bonds, recvocecerceer| 49 pr. | 40 pr. | 48 pr. a 
bills, 2d. 2 $dis, |Ld. i p.} 4 pr. | par 4 pr. 
onsols for ACCOUDL, 70 71} 724 724 
French 5 per cents. — 76f. 80c.) — (82 £. Bde. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTS, announced between the 20th 
February and 20th March 1821 ; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Acason, J. Valentine Farm, Ridge, Herefordshire, 
¢orn-deal 


er 

port, T. R. Birmingham, leather-dresser 
pre J. jun. Whitby, merchant 
Arnall, G. Leamington, wine-merchant 
J. and E. L. Ireland, Birmiagham, fae- 
Astley, M. Goswell-street, china-warehouseman 
Bain ,» W. Evenwood, Durham, horse-dealer 
Barker, J. Great Titchfield-street, upholsterer 
Barker, T. Burton in Lonsdale, Yerkshire, twine- 


* Birks, 8. W. Thome, Yorkshire, mercer 


Blundell, W. Liverpool, hardwareman 
radbury, G. Wellington, maltster 
Browne, J. Bridgewater, tailor ii 
bery, R. Coventry, silk-manufacturer 
rton, Wolverhampton, grocer 
nay, R. Weson-town, Somersetshire, farmer 
Glively, E. Woolwich, draper 
Costes, G. New Bond-street, druggist _ 


, J. Eyain, Derby, grocer 
Croxford, Iver, Buckinghamshire, collat- 

Culshaw, W. Wrightington, Lancaster, dealer _ 

mmins, Gloucester, mercer’ 

vies, J. Liverpool, merchant ig 

4 


Deakin, F. Upton-upon-Severn, nai 
on, Bishopthorpe, 


od 
Rayner, Ji Bow, mastenaker 
urtaal, J. Dover, ironm 


J. Brighton, 


Field, J. and T. Muscovy-court, Trinity-square, 
flour-factors 

Fiseot, W. Bristol, baker 

Fletcher, J. and P. Barton-upon-Irwell, cotton- 


spinners 

Fox, E. L. jun, Idol-lane, Tower-street, broker 

Freeland, W. Bedhampton, Southampton, miller 

French, J. Coventry and Edinburgh; ribbon-ma 

nufacturer 

Frost, L. Liverpool, timber-merchant. 

Fry, G. lime-burner 

Gittens, R. Tewkesbury, corn-factor 

Gough, R. 1, snuff-manufacturer 

Green, J. Lower t Smithfield, baker 

Guy, J, Blackfriat's-road, dealer 

Harrison, J. Manehester, cotton-spinner 

Harrison, J. Sandwich, 

Heaton, J. Scholes, York, nail-manufactifer . . 

Hebdin, A. O. Parliament-street, woollen-cloth 
merchant 

Hobbs, H. Chichester, farmer 

Hollis, J. Goswell-street-road, stone mason 

R.S , Bond-street, pieture- 

Jackson, T, Bishop's Offley, Stafford, maltater . 

James, W. jun. Abergavenny, cabinet-maker 

Johnson, 


Chiswell-street, oilman 
Jones, W. Handsworth, Staftord, 
Jordan, W. Sunbury, Victualler 
Ker, T. late of the Strand, bootanaker~"— 


Lance, B, stock-broker 
wton Deiph orkshiz e inn-keeper 
W. and J. F, Paternoster-row, ais! 
Lowe, G. Manchester, eutton-dgaler 
A, Devonshire-atreet, jeweller 


Mallorie, W..Leeds, 


P. 
atson, R. Barfres tone, Ken miller 
Burgh, 
, J. M. Broomsgroye, tealer in Wo! 
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Benson, J. R. Artillery-place, merchant 
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Nicolls, W. A. A. Stephen-street, Tottenham- 


court-road 
Noad, S. Birchin-lane, bill-broker 
Palmer, T. Gutter-lane, Cheapside, silk-manufac- 


Partridge, H. M. Newport, Monmouthshire, iron- 


Pitt, D. Fenchurch-street, hosier 

Porter, J. Leading Roothing, Essex, farmer 

Powell, T. Bath, cloth-factor 

Priddon, E. late of Horncastle, miller 

Richards, J. and W. Badham, Bromyard, Here- 
ford, dealers in corn 

Rogers, J. and C. Plymouth, coachmakers 

Rose, J. Bath, grocer ‘ 

Sarvis, A. Sloane-street, upholsterer _ 

Scofield, E. West Bergholt, Essex, publican 

Sedgewick, London, warehouseman 

Sheriffe, J. Farnham, grocer 

Sheppard, W. Ayr-street-hill, baker 


Skaiff, H. 


Smith, P, P. and - Middleton, Lancashire, — 
_Mmuslin-manufacturers 
Smith, T. oe Staffordshire, iron-master 
rigens, J, Chesham, draper 
apston, B. T. Northamptonshire, 
ughton, B. Coventry, silkman 
Troughton, J. J. and B. and A. Neweomb, Co- 
ventry, bankers 
Turner, J, Rotherham, engineer . 
Warbrick, H, Liverpool, merchant 
Ward, T. Coventry, silk-manufaeturer 
Whaley, J. King’s Lynn, Norfolk, } 
Wilby, D. late of Dewsbury, clothier 
Wilkinson, J. and W. B. Smith, Leeds, York, 
stuff-merchant at 
Wilson, G, Liverpool, linen-dra 
Windeate, and W.. ‘Kavistock, fellnonger 
indeatt, T. an - Tavistock, 
Wood, W. Chester, cheese-dealer 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScotcH BANKRUPTCIES and DIVIDENDS, announced 
March 1821, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Ains] ~ ae late of Edingham, W. S. and un- 
erwriter 

Braid, Robert, junior, Carsemill, late distiller 

Brooks and Blackie, Grangemouth, and W. Blackie 
and Company, Glasgow, merchants and com- 
mission-agents 

Brown, Archibald, Leith, grocer 

Duguid, William, junior, Aberdeen, merchant 

Greatbatch, John, Paisley, stoneware-merchant 

Harthill, James, Aberdeen, merchant 

Johnston, John, Kirkcudbright, cattle-dealer 

Kirkwood, David, Lochridgehills, parish of Dun- 
lop, cattle-dealer 

Mackay, John, Thurso, merchant . 

Macnair, Alexander, Dingwall, merchant 

Rae, cattle-dealer and grain-mer- 


Reid, Francis and Sons, Glasgow, watch-makers . 
Walker, Alexander, Aberdeen, merchant and in- 
surance-broker 


DIVIDENDS. 


Balfour, James, Kirkcaldy, merchant; by Robert 
Kirk, merchant there 

Burn and Pringle, Fisherrow, timber-merchants; 
by J. Dudgeon, W. S. Leith 

Fyfe, James, Leith, cabinet-maker; by M. Smel- 
lie, writer there 

Johnston, John, New Abbey, manufacturer; by 
D. Armstrong, writer in Dumfrics 

Pollock, A. and J. Paisley, cotton-yarn mef+ 
chants; by A. Deans, the trustee 

Richardson, James and William, Hawick, wool 
merchants and manufacturers; by A. Lang, 

writer in Selkirk. 


THE LATE JAMES BONAR, ESQ. 


TuHE death of JamEs Bonar, Esq. So- 
licitor of Excise, took place on the 25th 
ult., after a short illness. This gentle- 
man was eminently distinguished in this 
city as a man of science—as a scholar— 
and as a Christian. ' 
Possessed of an active mind, and of 

studious disposition, Mr Bonar early devot- 
ed much of his time and attention to those 
literary pursuits, which qualified him to 
Gil ‘he highest. the most 
ished literary and scientific socie- 
ties of this city. He was an early member 
of, and for many years Secretary to, the 
Speculative Society—a member of the 
Royal. Society of Edinburgh, and of the 
Astronomical Institutiorl, in each of which 
he held the office of Treasurer at the time 
of his desth, . But. his al exertions 
were not confined to 


society in the city or neighbourhood whose 
object was to promote either the present or 
future happiness of mankind, in which he 
has not been recognised as an active and 
valuable member. When to this is added 
the exemplary piety of his private life, his 
cheerfulness disposition, unobtrusive 
manners, extensive knowledge, indefatiga- 
ble industry, and -unwearied zeal in 
uit in which he en > We can 
but consider the death of such a mana pub- 
THE LATE SAMUEL ANDERSON, 
WE have to-discharge the mel 
of recording in our obituary of 
month, thedeath of SAMUEL ANDERSON 
Esq. of Rowchester and Moredun, banker 
in this city. “He had set off for-his seat id 
Berwickshire. on Tuesday the 27th ult, 
accompanied by his lady and daught 
and whilst the horses were changing at 
Inn of Whitburn, he was Miata 
ill, and, in shirt’ time, ed” his 


‘with more confidence and ‘tespect, 48 


zen of Edinburgh, than Mr »Anderson. 
Endowed with superior talents, and educat- 
‘ed fora mercantile profession, 
scquired an expansion of ideas, and 


> 
| 
| 
Hi 
literature and science ; he ever evinoed the 
liveliest interest in every institution which > ey a 
ag the dissemination of» religious < 
as its object, and for shitty years. dis- Sate. 
charged the duties of one ofthe’ 
ligious was to 
Bible there 
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liberality of thought, by which ‘his public 
condict was In early life 
he was assumed as a partner in the bank+ 
img-house of Sir William Forbes.and:€o., 
and his: situation there brought him more 
im contact. with the public..—Easy of ac- 
cess; all ranks found in him a ready and 
able friend, either to direct at the outset—~ 
regulate in the progress—or support: at 
the close of life. His acts of liberality and 
generosity were no less numerous than 
they were judicious; but of the extent of 
these no idea can be formed, as genuine 
modesty and a total want of ostentation 
were most conspicuous traits in his charac- 
ter. 

In general society, his manners were 
affable and unobtrusive—his conversation 
lively and instructive—his remarks, at all 
times shrewd, were uniformly to the point 
at issue. When retired in the bosom of 
his family, he shone conspicuous as an at- 
tentive and an affectionate husband, and a 
fond father. He was cheerful, humorous, 
and gay—enjoyifg at all times innocent 
mirth, and possessing’a vein of wit, which, 
though often displayed, was never known 
to touch upon the foibles, or wound the 
feelings of any one. . 

The general regret which his loss has 
occasioned is the best testimony to his pub- 
lic character and private worth ; and must 
prove a balm of consolation to the family 
and relations whom he has left to lament 
his loss.—Xdin. Courant. 

THE LATE DR GREGORY. 

» Faris seldom our lot to record the death 
of an individual so universally esteemed, 
or whose loss will occasion so irreparable 
a bleak ‘both in the academical celebrity of 
this city, and the national distinction of 
the country.,. He has long been at the 
head both of the Medical School and the 
Medical Practice of Edinburgh, and to his 
great talents and distinguished character 
much not only of the eminence of the Uni- 
versity, but also of the prosperity of the 
city, is to be ascribed... For above 30 years 
he ‘has annually taught the medical stu- 
dents of the University the most important 
part their; profesmonal duties; and an 


admiration for his abilities, and. reverence. 


for his character, have,in consequence, ex- 
tended not only assfar as\the English lan- 
guage is. speken, bat as far as. theilight of 
civilisation bag spread in the world; | 


hap® there:id,mo scientific man now in 


istence whose name is so universally rever~ 
whese: instructions have) diffused 
wide'a sphere the means of reliev- . 
‘He: was appointed. in: the year 1776, iat 
the early age\of 23, to. the professorship of 


CApril 
the year 1782, his Conspectus 

edicine. Theoretic, which soon became 
a work of standard reputation over all Eu. 
rope, not only in consequence of the scien. 
tifie merits which it possessed, but the sin. 
gular felicity of classical e with 
which it was written. In the year 1790 
he was appointed, in consequence of the 
death of Dr Cullen, to the chair of the 
Practice of Physic, the most important 
medical professorship in the University; 
and, for 32 years, he sustained and increas. 
ed the celebrity which the eminence of his 
predecessor had conferred upon the office. 
During this long period, the fame which 
his talents had acquired, attracted students 
from all parts of the world to this city, all 
of whom returned to their homes with a 
feeling of reverence for his character, 
more nearly resembling that which the dis- 
ciples of antiquity felt for their instructors, 
than any thing which is generally experi- 
enced in the present situation of socie- 
ty. 

Of the estimation in which his scientific 
merits were held throughout Europe, it is a 
sufficient proof, that he is one of the few of 
our countrymen who have been honoured 
with a seat in the Institute of France; a 
distinction which is only conferred upon a 
very small and select number of foreign. 
ers. 

As a literary man he has long enjoyed a 
very high reputation. His acute and dis- 
criminating mind was early devoted to the 
study of Metaphysics, and in the Literary 
and Philosophical Essays, which he pub- 
lished in the year 1792, is to be found ono 
of the most original and forcible refutations 
of the dangerous doctrine of Necessity 
which has ever appeared. To his reputa- 
tion as an accomplished scholar, all the 
well informed persons in both parts of the 
island ean bear testimony ; he was one of 
the few men who have rescued this coun- 
try from the imputation of a deficiency in 
classical taste, which is thrown upon it 
with too much justice by our ‘southern 
neighbours, and demonstrated that the vig- 
our of Scottish talent may-be conibited 
with the elegance of English aecomplish- 
ments. 

He was one of the last of that'ilhustrious 
body of literary and scientihe 
labours: gave distinction to -theit \country 
during the latter part of the: Iast,centery’;' 
and among. the. names. of” his, 
friends may be ranked those of almost . 
his contemporaries, who willybefemember- 
ed. in ‘future ages as men of science 
learning ; of Cullen and \Blaely Remy? 


and Smith, andi Stewatt wale 


where his 


ture to say, thatthe 
+ 


mains now,.lie in 


the Theery of Physic, aod he continued to. Adam Smith, willdong 


fre 


years, Ava tent book for he: 10 awaken 
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_ Great, however, as was his reputation as 
a Professor, and as a man of science ahd 
literature, it was yet inferior to that which 
his character had acquired among his per- 
sonal friends. Descended by the father’s 
side from a long and memorable line of 
ancestors, among whom the friend and 
contemporary of Newton is numbered ; 
and by the mother’s from one of the most 
ancient noble families of Scotland, his cha- 
racter was early formed on an elevated 
model, and throughout his whole life he 
combined, in a degree seldom equalled, 
the studies and acquirements of a man of 
science, with the tastes and honourable 
feelings of a high-born gentleman. While 
his name, in consequence, was respected 
throughout Europe, his society was 
sought after by the first persons of rank 
and eminence in this country ; and, like 
his lamented friend Mr Playfair, he main- 


tained, in no ordinary degree, the import- 


ant communication between the 
of rank and of talent. The beillianeprotias 
wit, and the matic force of his con- 
versation, long be remembered 
those who had the goad fortune to enjoy 
his acquaintance; while among a numers 
ous circle of relations and friends the kind. 
ness and generosity of his ‘character have 
rendered his death an irreparable loss... ‘To 
the poorer classes, his professional advice 
was at all times gratuitously open >-and 
such was the disinterestedness of his cons 
duct, that his income never was nearly so 
great as the celebrity of his name might 
have procured. 

We know of no one to whose life and 
conduct we can more truly apply the clas- 
sical words which he himself inscribed on 
the tomb of one of his earliest and most 
valued friends: ‘* Vir prisce virtutis, per 
omnes vita gradus, et in omni vite officio, 
probatissime.”’—Ldin. Courant. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 2. At Springkell, the lady of Lieu« 
tenant-General Sir John Heron Maxwell, 
Bart. a son. 

11. At Largs, the lady of Captain Charles 
Hope Reid, Esq. of his Majesty’s ship 
Driver, a son. 

20. At Aberdeen, Mrs Gordon Forbes, 
Towie, a daughter. 

21. The Right Hon. Lady Harriet 
Paget, a daughter. 

22. At Lockerby House, the lady of 
Henry Douglas, Esq. a son. 

23. At Brightmony, Mrs Mackintosh, of 
Nairn Grove, a daughter. 

24. Mrs James Campbell, Northumber- 
land Street, Edinburgh, a daughter. 

27. At Marygold, Mrs’ Murray, a son. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of Major 
Menzies, 42d regiment, a daughter. 

Mareh Brixton, the lady 
of Mr James Grant, a'sém. 

3. At Hopetoun House, the Countess of 


Hopetoun, a son. 


Mrs W. ‘Duke Street, 


Edinburgh, a son. 
~~ At Tevetiside House, Mrs 


of: Killearn, son. 


17. At Bonnington Bank, Mrs Wyld, a 
son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Speid, St John’s 
Street, a son. 

19. At Northumberland Street, Edin- 
burgh, the lady of W. Macdonald, M. D. 
of Ballyshear, a daughter. 

— Mrs Douglas, Drummond Place, 
Edinburgh, a son. 

20. At Clifton, the lady of Arnold 
Thompson, Esq. of the 8ist regiment, a 
daughter. 

22. At Paris, the Countess of Airly, a 
daughter. 

25. Mrs Mowbray, Howe Street, Sint 
burgh, a son. | 

Lately, At 25, Gayfield Square, Raind 
burgh; Mrs Thomson, a son. 

At the Commercial Road, London, the: 


lady of Captain: Alexander 'Scott, of ‘the 


Lady Lushington Indiaman, a son. 


At Kew, the lady of: ‘Captain Archibald 


Buchanan, R. N. a son: 
Mrs M‘Culloch, Shandwick Place, 


Fa 24. At. Morpeth, 


William Lawson, | 


4. At Eaglesham the Countewsof Cavan Langhirst, Brocks;’ Northumbers 
a re ores to John Hester, of the 
Conipton, a son. ‘Mr Clark, of Haddingtom. 


Iston, a daughter. at Orrok, 

London, the diate of Davids daughter of Mr 
Charles Guthrie, Esq. atlaaghters 2h, At Glasgow, Robert Kerrie, Rey: of 

16. Mrs Corrie, Queen: Stteet, Edin. Blairtummock, to Agnes, daughter of ‘the 


Miller of. Frankf ‘ At Glasgow, Mr William Goodwin, 
ter, to Mengares, only daugh~ ' 
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ter of the late Mr John Graham, mer 
chant. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mr James White, 
surgeon, to Rachael, eldest daughter of 
the late Major James Douglas, Hon. East 
India Company’s Service. 

— At Foul Waste, St Andrew’s, Wil- 
liam Clerk, Esq. of Gaupy, in his 80th 
year, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
John Adamson, Esq. of Croftangry. 
= At Spott House, Captain Alexander 
Renton Sharpe, R. N. C. B. to Catherine, 
eldest daughter of Robert Hay, Esq. of 
Spott. 

March 1. At Aberdeen, the Rev. Pa- 
trick Cheyne, minister of St John’s Episco- 
pal Chapel, to Miss Eliza Annand, young- 
est daughter of the deceased John Annand 
of Belmont, Esq. 

2. At Edinburgh, Andrew Fyfe, M. D. 
to Eliza, eldest daughter of Ambrose 
Charles, Esq. late wine merchant, Lon- 
; don. : 

6. At Glasgow, Mr Charles Kennedy, 
surgeon, Edinburgh, to Isabella, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Mr Gilbert Dick- 


son. 

9. At St Patrick Square, Edinburgh, 
Lieutenant Grant, late 92d regiment, to 
Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the late 


Captain Watson. 


10. At the Abbey Church, Bath, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel James Johnstone Cochrane, 
3d regiment of guards, to Charlotte, 
daughter of John Wiltshire, Esq. of 
Shockerwick House. 

12. At London, Mr James B. Scott, 
brewer, Leith, to Jane, eldest daughter of 
John Donaldson, Esq. of Thomas Street. 

16. At Gilmore Place, Edinburgh, Mr 
Robert Gilmour, to Mrs Elizabeth Beat- 
son, daughter of David Boswell Beatson, 
Ksq. late of North Glassmont, and relict 
of Dr ©’ Flaherty, late of the island of St 
Kustatia. 

19. At Queen Street, Edinburgh, George 
Augustus Borthwick, M.D. to Janet, 
daughter of George Kinnear, Esq. banker. 


— Jolm, son of John Fraser, Esq. of 


Achnagairn, to Caroline, daughter of the 
late ‘Thomas Malton, Esq. 

. 20. At Ealing, the Hon. Edward Perce- 
val, second son of Lord Arden, to Jane, 
eldest daughter of the late Right Hon. 
Spencer Perceval. 

“21, At Oatridge, the Rev. John Geddes, 
one of the ministers of Paisley, to Dora, 
eldest | ter of the late Mr James 
Thomson, idge. 

‘24. In Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 
Major William Power, of his Majesty’s 
7th dragoon guards, to Miss Anne Horner, 
younges: daughter of John Horner, Esq. 

Fame 21, 1820. At Hydvabad, Captain 
Pringle Fraser, 7th regiment.Madras na- 


[April 
tive infantry, 33 years, eldest son 
the late Rev. John Fraser, Libberton, Le 
narkshire. 

. July 27. At Mullye, an the Nepaul 
frontier, Major Charles Peter Hay, of the 
22d regiment Bengal infantry, command. 
ing the Champarur light infantry. 

Aug. 23. At Bandah, Bengal, Mr Hay 
Macdowall, youngest son of the late D. H. 
Macdowall of Walkinshaw, Esq. 

Sept. 3. At Calcutta, Robert Campbell, 
Esq. of the civil department there. 

12. At Calcutta, Walter Davidson, Esq. 

22. Alexander Arnot, Esq. On his way 
from Calcutta to Poorneah he was seized 
with the cholera morbus, which proved fa. 
tal in a few hours. 

Oct. 4. At Calcutta, Lieutenant William 
Forbes, R. N. third son of the late Sir 
William Forbes, Bart. of Craigievar. 

7. At sea, on his passage to Bombay, 
Mr James Nicol, aged 23, late of Mon- 
treal, and second son of Mr Nicol, Sur- 
veyor of Customs, Banff. 

Nov. 20. At Port Maria, Jamaica, Cap. 
tain James Gordon, late of the Aberdeen. 
shire militia. 

Dec. 1. At Demerara, in the 2]st year 
of his age, Mr Thomas Dickson Goldie, 
sixth son of Mr James Goldie, Bonnyriggs. 

14. At Demerara, after a short illness, 
Thomas Martin, Esq. merchant. 

17 At St Helena, Robert Grant, Esq. 
R.N. second son of the late Francis Grant, 
Esq. of Kilgraston. 

26. At Berbice, Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Dr Archibaldl Johnston, of 
that colony. 

27. At Madeira, Captain Jonathan D. 
Michie, 2d regiment cavalry, Hon. East 
India Company’s service, Bombay Esta- 
blishment. 

182). Feb. 2. At the Manse of Snizart, 
Mrs Mary M‘Leod, spouse of the minister 
of that parish. 

3. In the Island of St Lucie, John 
M‘Call, Esq. of Cocoa Nut Point. 

— At his house, in Eaton Terrace, 
Lower Grosvenor Place, London, Jolin 
Dunmore Napier, Esq. of Balkilirain, 
Stirlingshire. 4 

4. At their house, near Pinkie, Miss 
Jean; and on the 28th, Miss Ann, her 
sister, daughters of the deceased Mr Fran- 
¢is Main. 

G. At Rockdale Cottage, near Perth, 
Mr William Rhind, factor to the Right 
Hon. Lord Gray, Kinfauns Castle. 

10. Major’ James T. Cowper, of the 
Royal Artillery. 

12. At wrest; Capt. Donald Macdonald. 

13. At Lisbon, Mr George Ainslie, As- 
sistant Commissary-General. 
= 14. At Billesden, in Leicestershire, 

ugh Phi aged 103 years. 

‘om George Gordon, 
of Spenziedale, Sutherlandshire. 
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14. At Dalreoch, the Rev. James Clark, 
about the 60th year of his age, and the 26th 
of his ministry. 

— At York Place, Edinburgh, Edward, 
the youngest, and on the 26th ult. William, 

20, the eldest son of Mr Peter Loy 
mer, builder. 

17. At Nether Currie, in the 
Currie, where he was born, and 9% 
of his days, John Dawson, gax4er, 
100 years, all but a few w 
14th March 1721. 
ful disposition of this~veuerable old man 
rendered him inter¢stiag to all who knew 
him. He was ef rctigious, sober, and in- 
dustrious habits, and evinced to the last 
that tranquility of mind which a well 
spent life oaly can shed over the remotest 
period of old age. This parish has long 
been remarkable for the longevity of its in- 
habitants; William Napier, a native of it, 
died some years ago, at the advanced age 
ot 113, and William Ritchie at 105; and 
there are some old people belonging to it 
just now above 90 years of age. 

18. At Manse of Dyce, the Rev. Mr 
William Wilson, minister of that parish. 

— At Glasgow, Miss Ferrier, eldest 
daughter of the late Archibald Ferrier, Esq. 
W. 5. Edinburgh. 

20. In York Street, London, Lieuten- 
ant-General William Popham, many years 
in the East India Company’s service. 


— At Bath, Thomas Macdonald, Esq. . 


formerly of Hind Street, London; late 
First Commissioner of the Board appoint- 
ed by Act of Parliament for deciding on 


the claims of British subjects upon the. 


American Government. 
— At her house, in the Schoolhill, Abe 
deen, the Dowager Mrs Russel of Mon- 

coffer, 
21. At Sidmouth, Capt. Andrew Leitch. 


22. At Maxwelltown, Mrs Margaret. 


Wood, relict of Mr Robert Richardson, 
late farmer in the Moss Side of Dumfries, 
aged 81, 

23. At Simon’s Square, Edinburgh, 


Mr John Brown, genealogist to the King. » 


— In George Square, Edinburgh, Mrs 


— At Perth, Mr George Clark, writer, 


in the 42d year of his age. 


— At Rockingham, county of Roscom-. 


mon, the seat of Viscount Lorton, in the 


88th year of his age, the Right Hon. Col.. 


King, of Ballina, brother of Edward, Earl 
of Kingston, and uncle of the present Karl, 
of Viscount Lorton, Lord Howth, &.— 
His charitable donations in the town of 
Ballinat alone, for many years, and at the 

riod of this lamented death, amounted to 


2000 a year. Col, King was a Governor. 


of the county ef Sligo, and many years 
Colonel of 

—— At Aberdeen, Mrs Blackie, wife of 
Alexander Blackie, Esq. banker. 


24. At im the 27th year ef her 
age, | Macdonald, wife of 
Johp” Esq. merchant there, 

“—- st the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, 

ut.-General George Rochefort, Chief 
wtre-Master to the Royal Laboratory, in 
the 83d year of bis age. 

26. At Lauder, Margaret, youngest 
daughter of John Johnstone, surgeon there. . 

— At Auchindinny, Mrs Crawford of 
Overton, the lady of Captain James Coutts 
Crawford, R. N. 

-— At Lunap, after a short illness, Mr 
Robert Huddlestone, many years school- 
master and session clerk of that parish. 

— At Glasgow, Christian, aged 16 
months, and Jean, 
two months; and on the 27th, John, aged 
five years and three months, children of 
Mr John Spiers, merchant Glasgow. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Duni- 
pace, late farmer. at Masterton. 

— At Glasgow, Miss Colquhoun of, 
Garscadden. 

— At Markinch, Fifeshire, Mr Mal- 
colm Gray, (late.of the 22d regiment,) in 
his 84th year, one of the followers of the 
immortal Wolfe. 

— At his house, in Bolton Row, London, 
Viscount Chetwynd, aged 34. 

— At Tunbridge Wells, the Right Hon. 
Theodosia, Dowager Lady Monson, widow 
of John, the second Lord Monson, in the 
86th year of her age. 

— Of apoplexy, the Elector of Hesse. 
There being no longer any German. Em- 
pire, the title of Elector falls to the ground. 

At Kingston,Jamaica, William Gard-, 
ner, Esq. aged 79, a native of the parish 
of Drymen, Stirlingshire, after a)residence . 
on that island of 56 years. 


— At Paisley, where he had returned ». 


for the recovery of his health, George ; 


Hogg, Esq. merchant, Antigua, second son. 


of Mr Wm. Hogg, late draper, Paisley... ») 
— Mr Robert Callender, accountant)in 
Edinburgh. 
28, At Bellabeg, Mrs Stuart, daughter 
of James Gordon, Esq, late of Croughly. 
— At Edinburgh, in the 12th, year of; 
his age, Hay Campbell Tait, son of Crau-,| 
ford Tait of Harviestown, W. 8. 
March 2. At Edinburgh,..Mrs,, Ann, 
Gardiner, wife of Mr Sylvester Reid, auy., 
countant, and deputy clerk of teindse....9<)% 
3. Drowned in the ship Guadaloupe, jen 
his passage from Jamaica, Ensign) Alexe» 
Amsinck, 92d regiment, or Gordon) Highs)» 
landers, in the 19th year of his 
— At sagen Richard Alexander 
— At Montrose, Mzs Major Gardyne. . 
4. At her house in Elder Street, Mrs 
Magdalene Lythgow, relict of John Young, 
Esq. architect, Edinburghe 
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4. At Linlithgow, Mary Martin, relict 
of Alexander Jamieson, in the 99th year 
of her age. Retaining to her latest mo- 
ments the entire possession of her mental 
faculties, she was endeared to all who 
knew her, by a cheerfulness of manners 
rarely retained to such an age, and afford- 
ed a striking example of what piety can do 
to alleviate the infirmities of old age. 

— At Edinburgh, David Pringle, son of 
the late James Pringle, Esq. Lampike- 


wells. 
— At Coldrain, Robert Greig, Esq. of 
Coldrain. 
5. At his house, Broughton Street, 
Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Goodsir. 
— At Bellfield, in the 86th year of his 
apes Mr James Stalker, who long enjoyed 
e highest celebrity as a teacher of Eng- 
lish in the city of Edinburgh. In his 
character were strikingly exemplified the 
domestic and social virtues. His piety to 
Ged was unostentatious, and his love to his 
friends without dissimulation. All who 
knew him will be ready to inscribe on his 
tomb, ** Here lies an honest man.” 
6. At Portobello, Mr John Pringle, late 
Surgeon in the royal navy. 
_— At Crossmount, Mrs Janet Butter, 
of Captain John Campbell of Bore- 


7- Mrs Euphemia Clerk, relict of the 
late Thomas Dallas, Esq. surgeon in Mus- 
selburgh. 

— At Monaghan, the Rev. Matthew 
Trumble, for above 40 years Presbyterian 
minister of that congregation, and one of 
the oldest members of the synod of Ulster. 

— At Haddington, Mr William Veitch, 
in the 87th year of his age. 

— At Moffat, Mrs Alison Tod, relict 
of the deceased William Ewart, Esq. of 
Aldershaw. 

8. At Camlarg Lodge, Ayrshire, David 
Woodburn, Esq. 

9. At his seat at Ham House, near 
Richmond, the Right Hon. Wilbraham 
Tollemache, Karl of Dysart, Viscount 
Huntingtower, Lord High Steward of Ips- 
wich, &c. 

— At Paris, Major-General Randolph 
Mariott. 

— At Farr, Inverness-shire, James Mac- 
Intosh, Esq. of Farr, in the 89th year of his 
age, and one of the oldest Justices of the 
Peace in that county-—a gentleman highly 
distinguished for soundness of judgment and 
upright conduct. In private life, the warmth 
and sincerity of his friendship, the beneyo- 
lence and generosity of his heart, his so- 
cial manners, his liberality of mind, and 
his unbounded hospitality, gained him uni- 
versal esteem. After returning from a 
Jang residence abroad, his principal delight 


for the last 48 years was to improve his 
paternal property, (in which he displayed 
good taste,) and which has been of much 
service to a number of poor people, by fur. 
nishing them with employment. He was 
the great support and protector of the 
lower classes in the district in which he re. 
7 who have great cause to deplore his 
Oss. 

1}. At his house, Manchester Square, 
London, Robert Dalrymple, Esq. 

— At his house, Stockbridge, Edin. 
burgh, Mr William Neaves, writer. 

12. At her house, in Curzon Street, 
May Fair, London, the Countess Dowager 
of Essex, in her 87th year. 

— At Spring Garden, Alicia Sophia 
Baird, youngest daughter of Sir James G. 
Baird of Saughtonhall, Bart. 

— In Frederick Street, Edinburgh, Ag. 
nes, only daughter of the late Dr Alexan- 
der Murray, Professor of Oriental Lan. 
guages in the University of Edinburgh. 

13. John Hunter, Esq. Vice-Admiral of 
the Red, in the 83d year of his age. 

— At No. 13, St Andrew’s Square, 
Miss Anne Cramond Boswell, youngest 
daughter of the late Dr Boswell, physi- 
cian in Edinburgh. 

— At her house, Pitt Street, Edin. 
burgh, Mrs Christian Baird, relict of Mr 
George Callender, surveyor in Edinburgh. 

14. At Johnshaven, Mrs Isabella Milne, 
in her 91st year. 

— At Gilmore Hill, Robert Bogle, 
Esq. 

— At Earlstoun, Mrs Johnston, wi- 
dow of the Rev. Laurence Johnston, mini- 
ster of that parish. 

15. At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mary 
Duncan, youngest daughter of Viscount 
Duncan. 

16. At his house in Lauriston Place, 


Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Scott, Surgeon. 


— At Belmont Place, Kelso, John 
Broomfield, Esq. of Belmount Farm, Ber- 
wickshire. ) 

— At Stratford Place, London, Licu- 
tenant-Colonel P. Douglas, late of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service on the 
Bengal Establishment. — 

17. At Elm House, Haddington, of 
apoplexy, James Cockburn, Esq. im his 
year. 

25. At Edinburgh, James Bonar, Esq 
Solicitor of Excise. rie 

28. At Whitburn Inn, Berwickshire, 
after a few hours illness, Samuel Andersson, 
Esq. of Rowchester and Moredun, be 
in Edinburgh, 

April 2. At his house, St Andrews 
Square, Edinburgh, James Gregory, M- D. 
Professor of the Practice of Physic in the 
University of Edinburgh, 


Printed by George Ramsay and Company. 
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